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DIE VIERFACHE EHRFURCHT 
Von Ernst BEUTLER 


In einer Pariser Handschrift des 15. Jahrhunderts stehen nach 
einem Fragment aus einer Predigt Eckharts zum Allerheiligen-Abend 
iiber den Text “Justi vivent in aeternum”, Weisheit Salomonis Cap. 
5 Vers 16, folgende Worte: “Meister Eckehart. Goettelich wesen ist 
min wesen vnd min wesen ist goetlich wesen. Das kunden die stvden- 
ten nit verston.” 

Was spater in dem ProzeB von 1326 offen in Fiir und Wider 
durchgefochten werden sollte, der Gegensatz zwischen der Schop- 
fungsordnung der Kirche und der Identitatslehre der deutschen 
Mystik, das offenbart sich in dieser kleinen Schreibernotiz als be- 
drangendes Problem der Seelsorge. Aber eben dieselbe Predigt, die 
ihren Aufbau zuletzt mit der ewig wiederkehrenden Geburt des 
Sohnes und der unio mystica kront, beginnt in volksmaBiger Ho- 
miletik mit einer Unterscheidung zwischen creator und creatura und 
mit einer Anerkenntnis von Schopfungsordnungen. 

Als erstes wiederholt der Prediger seinen Text zunachst in deut- 
scher Sprache: “Die gerehten suln leben”, um sogleich zu fragen: 
“Welhez sind die gerehten ?”, und um sich darauf selbst zu antworten : 
“Ein geschrift sprichet: der ist gereht, der einem ieglichen gibet, daz 
sin ist.” Josef Quint, der diese Predigt im Meister-Eckhart-Werk der 
Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft (Bd. 1, 1936, Predigt 6) heraus- 
gegeben hat,- unterrichtet uns, welche geschrift das ist. Es sind 
Justinians Institutiones, wo im 1. Kapitel des 1. Buches definiert 
wird: “Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas ius suum cuique 
tribuens. Jurisprudentia est divinarum atque humanarum rerum 
notitia, iusti atque iniusti scientia. Juris praecepta sunt haec: honeste 
vivere, alterum non laedere, suum cuique tribuere.” Meister Eckhart 
fahrt nun fort, indem er das “cuique, einem ieglichen” dreifach 
aufspaltet in: “Die gote gebent, daz sin ist, und den heiligen und den 
engeln, daz ir ist, und dem ebenmenschen, daz sin ist.” In dem Fort- 
gang der Predigt wird diese Dreiteilung aber noch um ein Viertes 
vermehrt : “Man sol ouch den geben, die in dem vegeviure sint.” Wie 
der Meister die Gliederung seiner Einleitung nur ungenau angegeben 
hat, so tragt Eckhart auch die Ausfiihrung nur fliichtig vor. Sie ist 
ihm bloBes Vorspiel, um schnell auf sein eigentliches, das ihm wichtige 
Thema zu kommen, dem der Hauptteil seiner Ansprache gilt. 

Was soll man nun einem jeden geben? Zuerst: “Gotes ist diu ére”’. 
—Weiter: “Man sol geben den engeln und den heiligen vréude”, 
namlich durch gute Werke und durch guten Willen.—Drittens : “Man 
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sol den geben, die in dem vegeviure sind, hilfe”.—SchlieBlich : “Denen, 
die noch lebent”’, oder wie es.im Eingang hieB, “dem ebenmenschen”, 
“bezzerunge”,—aus lateinischen Predigten Eckharts, die Quint an- 
fiihrt, konnen wir dazu noch erganzen : emendationem, aedificationem, 
bonum exemplum. Das also sollen wir Gott, den Engeln und den 
Heiligen, den Seelen im Fegefeuer und unsern Nachsten geben. 

Zu der ersten Forderung “Gotes ist diu ére” stellt Eckhart, seiner 
Weise zu predigen gemaB, wiederum eine begrifflich klarende Frage : 
“Wer sint, die got érent?” Und er antwortet sich selbst, es sind die, 
die gelernt haben, ihr Selbst ganzlich zu verleugnen. “Die ir selbes 
alzemale sint Gzgegangen und des irn alzemale niht ensouchent an 
keinen dingen, swaz es joch si, noch gr6z noch klein, die niht ensehent 
under sich, noch iiber sich, noch neben sich, noch an sich”. 

Wer wird, wenn er diese Predigt Eckharts liest, sich nicht der 
Lehre von der Ehrfurcht erinnern, wie sie in der Padagogischen 
Provinz in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahren, im Ersten Kapitel des 
Zweiten Buches, vorgetragen wird? Stilistisch bei Goethe die fast 
gleiche Formulierung in der vierfachen Blickrichtung : Ehrfurcht vor 
dem, was iiber uns ist, vor dem, was uns gleich ist, vor dem, was 
unter uns ist, zuletzt die Ehrfurcht vor sich selbst. “Under sich, iiber 
sich, neben sich, an sich”, so schied auch Eckhart. Und hier wie dort 
die Reihe des vierfachen Gegeniibers, an deren Spitze zuvorderst 
Gott steht und dem spater der “ebenmensch”, der Nachste folgt, oder 
wie es bei Goethe heiBt, das Verhaltnis zu seinesgleichen. Eckharts 
zweite Gruppe, die Engel und die Heiligen, und seine dritte, namlich 
die Seelen in Fegefeuer, sind bei dem Dichter verschwunden. An ihre 
Stelle ist einmal die Ehrfurcht vor dem, was unter uns ist, getreten,-— 
womit die leidende Kreatur, also auch der leidende Nachste gemeint 
ist—und dann die Ehrfurcht des Menschen vor sich selbst als Schop- 
fung Gottes und der Natur. Goethe versteht nun diese seine vierfache 
Ehrfurcht als eine Selbstentfaltung der Religion im Ablauf der Ge- 
schichte. Auf die Urreligion folgt die philosophische und dann die 
christliche, um schlieBlich in der Vereinigung dieser drei Religionen 
erst das Héchste und Letzte, die wahre Religion, zu finden. Eckhart 
kennt keinen geschichtlichen Aspekt und wirde solchen Ausfitthrun- 
gen gegeniiber nur die christliche und die philosophische Religion 
haben gelten lassen, dabei als Dominikaner und Scholastiker die 
Identitat beider verkiindend. 

Und noch ein anderer Unterschied. Das was wir die vierfache 
Blickrichtung nannten und worauf bei Goethe teilweise sogar in 
GruBgebarden, freilich mit verschobenen Inhalten, vorgedeutet wird, 
dies iiber uns, unter uns, neben uns und an uns, es benennt bei Eckhart 
nicht unmittelbar die Machte, denen wir mit Verehrung oder christ- 
licher Hilfe begegnen sollen. Diese Worte, bei Goethe sehr der Welt 
und dem Dasein zugewandt, weisen bei dem Mystiker, dem das Nichts 
als Raum fir Gott soviel bedeutet, auf Felder hin, aus denen der 
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Mensch ganz “tzgegangen” sein soll, um Gott geben zu konnen, was 
sein ist. Es ist also, vergleicht man Eckhart und Goethe, wie ein Spiel, 
wo mit ahnlichen Steinen ahnliche Figuren gesetzt werden. Es liegt 
keineswegs Gleichheit vor, wohl aber bedeutungsvoll Verwandtschaft 
in den Zielen wie in den sprachlichen Mitteln und Bildern. 
SchlieBlich, bei Goethe ist aus Eckharts “ére”, die wir Gott geben 
sollen, der Begriff der Ehrfurcht geworden, die von dem Dichter aber 
nun fiir jede Haltung verlangt wird. Zur Geschichte des Wortes 
Ehrfurcht sagt das Grimmsche Worterbuch, daB es Luther noch 
fremd war. Die Vorstellung von Scheu wohnte ehemals schon dem 
einfachen “éra” bei. Als sie schwand, wurde, was verloren gegangen, 
durch den Zutritt von Furcht wieder hergestellt. Den Altesten Beleg 
findet das Wo6rterbuch bei Ahasver Frisch und im Jahre 1666. Fiir 
Goethe war der Begriff schon seit der ersten Jugend ein héchstes 
Gebot. Das fritheste Gedicht, das sich von ihm erhalten hat, der 
Gliickwunsch des Achtjahrigen an die GroBeltern vom 1. Januar 1757 


beginnt : 


Erhabner Gros Papa! Ein neues Jahr erscheint, 
Drum muB ich meine Pflicht und Schuldigkeit entrichten, 
Die Ehrfurcht heist mich hier aus reinem Herzen dichten. 


Die Kapitel tiber die Padagogische Provinz sind vermutlich im 
Herbst 1820 entstanden, nachdem am 8. und 18. September der Sohn 
Fellenbergs aus Hofwil bei Bern Gast im Hause am Frauenplan 
gewesen war. Die Predigt Eckharts la8t sich nicht datieren, aber man 
kann sagen, da zwischen ihr und Goethes Schrift rund fiinfhundert 
Jahre liegen. Goethe hat Eckhart nicht gekannt.—Liegt die Ver- 
wandtschaft in der Natur des Problems oder bestehen geschichtliche 
Zusammenhange ? 

Dazu ist nun zunachst zu sagen, daB Eckharts wie Goethes Aus- 
fihrungen nur innerhalb der christlichen Uberlieferung zu denken 
sind. Im 19. Jahrhundert wird alles anders. Der menschliche Typus 
des Zerrissenen, wie er in der Romantik aufkommt, hatte auf die 
Forderung einer Ehrfurcht vor sich selbst nur mit Hohngelachter 
geantwortet. Ludwig Feuerbachs Atheismus hatte von einem “gotes 
ist diu ére” nichts wissen wollen; heute wiirde Sartre die gleiche 
verneinende Haltung einnehmen. Max Stirner hatte dem “ebenmen- 
schen” alles und jedes verweigert. Und Nietzsches Lehre, da8 man, 
was fallt, noch stoBen solle, ist das Widerspiel zur Lehre einer Ehr- 
furcht vor dem, was unter uns ist. Kurz was Jahrhunderte lang 
Tradition war, ist in voller Auflésung. Aber 1a8t sich denn so etwas 
wie eine Tradition von Eckhart zu Goethe iiberhaupt nachweisen? 

Hier miissen wir nun Johann Michael Sailers gedenken, der zwei 
Jahre nach Goethe geboren war und mit ihm im gleichen Jahre 
gestorben ist. Er war um die Wende vom 18. zum 19. Jahrhundert 
einer der groiten Seelsorger der katholischen Kirche, war mit fiihren- 
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den Protestanten befreundet, dazu Professor an den Universitaten 
von Ingolstadt und Landshut und zuletzt Bischof von Regensburg. 
Otto Karrer zahlt ihn zu den Mystikern der Neuzeit, und Josef Maria 
Nielen bereitet im Josef Knecht Verlag zu Frankfurt eine Gesamt- 
wirdigung seiner Persénlichkeit vor. Sailer hat unter dem 23. Juni 
1793 einige kurze Betrachtungen niedergeschrieben, die riickwarts an 
Eckhart erinnern, vorwarts auf Goethe deuten. Es sind ein paar 
Blattchen in Sedezformat, von ihm als Lehrer am Gymnasium zu 
Dillingen seinem Schiller, dem Grafen von Hohenzollern-Hechingen 
zum Abschied auf den Lebensweg mitgegeben. Die kleine Schrift ist 
erst 1940 durch eine faksimilierte bibliophile Verdffentlichung im 
Matthias Griinewald-Verlag zu Mainz bekannt geworden. 

Auch bei Sailer handelt es sich, wie schon seine Kapiteliiber- 
schriften ergeben, um eine vierfache Ehrfurcht, erst um die Ehrfurcht 
vor Gott, dann vor Christus, weiter vor dem Mitmenschen, und 
schlieBlich, wie in der Padagogischen Provinz, um die Ehrfurcht vor 
sich selbst, diese hier noch besonders charakterisiert durch die Bestim- 
mung des Grafen als eines kiinftigen Regenten. Um diese Uber- 
schriften anzufihren : I. Habe Ehrfurcht vor Gott und unserer heiligen 
Religion. II. Wenn du Ehrfurcht hast vor Gott, so habe sie vor Jesus 
Christus. V. Wenn du Ehrfurcht hast vor Gott, so habe sie auch im 
Umgange mit Menschen. VI. Wenn du Ehrfurcht habest vor Gott, so 
habe sie auch vor dir selbst. Die Abschnitte III und IV sind moral- 
ischer Art und enthalten Anweisungen fiir den Lebenswandel und den 
Gottesdienst, aber auch hier beides eingefthrt durch die Praambel: 
Wenn du Ehrfurcht hast vor Gott. Und seltsam—ohne daB der Name 
Justinians genannt wird—findet sich auch hier bei Sailer der Riick- 
griff auf die Institutiones wie bei Eckhart: “Ehre das Recht in dem 
Menschen. Gott ist die Gerechtigkeit und fordert sie von den Men- 
schen gegen seines gleichen. Wenn du das Recht ehrest, so ehrest du 
den Menschen und ehrest deinen Gott, der ihn und dich schuf. Jedem 
das Seine.” 

Wie nahe stehen diese seelsorgerischen Mahnungen von 1793 den 
Ausftthrungen Goethes! Ehrfurcht vor Gott, Ehrfurcht vor den Mit- 
menschen und Ehrfurcht vor sich selbst. Nur da an der Stelle der 
christlichen Religion als der des Leidens, der theologia crucis, von der 
Goethe spricht, bei Sailer Christus selber steht, “denn Er ist Gottes 
Sohn und das Christentum ist der richtigste Weg zu Gott”. Das Merk- 
wurdigste aber ist, das bei Sailer wie spater bei Goethe der tragende 
Begriff eben der der Ehrfurcht ist, vielleicht weil er amor dei, reve- 
rentia und caritas in gleicher Weise umfaBt.— . 

Caritas, das hei&t Liebe, und unter diesem Stichwort ware nun eine 
weitere Stelle anzufiihren, die neben Justinian fiir Eckhart wie fir 
Sailer wie fiir Goethe, formal wie inhaltlich, ein Ursprung ist, gleich- 
gultig, wie weit und ob iiberhaupt man jeweils sich dessen bewuBt war. 
Der Kirchenvater Augustin schreibt in seinem Werk “De doctrina 
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Christiana”, Buch I, Cap. 23, §22: “Cum ergo quattuor sint diligenda, 
unum, quod supra nos est, alterum, quod nos sumus, tertium, quod 
iuxta nos est, quartum, quod infra nos est.” Augustin aber fubt auf 
dem Hohenlied der Liebe, wie es Paulus im 13. Kapitel des Ersten 
Korintherbriefes gesungen hat. Paulus, Augustin, Justinian, Eckhart, 
Sailer, Goethe,—eine bedeutsame Reihe, jeder Name ein Stiick 
Geistesgeschichte und durch die Modifizierung des Themas zeitliche 
und personliche Hintergriinde enthullend. 

Oskar Walzel hat in seiner Ausgabe der Wanderjahre (Festaus- 
gabe des Bibliographischen Instituts Bd. 12, 1926, S. 24) tuber die 
Lehre von den Ehrfurchten gesagt : “Vielleicht gliickt es einmal, auch 
wirklichkeitsechte Grundlagen dieser Lehre zu entdecken.” Walzel 
hat recht. Diese Lehre ist keine Erfindung Goethes. Sie steht, als ein 
Ideelles, in einer alten christlichen Uberlieferung und es liegt ein alter 
Topos der kirchlichen Homiletik vor. 

Und hier wird nun unsere Untersuchung zu einer Frage der com- 
parativen Literaturgeschichte; denn eine gewisse Klarung konnte 
erzielt werden, wenn sich eine solche Topik auch bei anderen Nationen 
nachweisen lieBe, in Spanien etwa oder in Italien, in Frankreich oder 
England. Dann lage abendlandisches christliches Gut vor. Andernfalls 
wurden wir wohl eine rein deutsche Entwicklung annehmen miissen, 
die von Eckhart zu Goethe fuhrt. 

Auf welchem Wege aber dem Dichter diese christliche Uberlie- 
ferung zugekommen ist, dariiber k6nnen wir héchstens Vermutungen 
anstellen. Vielleicht ging die Linie von der Mystik tiber den Pietismus 
zu Goethe, vielleicht lag sie innerhalb der katholischen Predigt- 
tradition; aber auch das ist nicht unmdglich, daB freimaurerische 
Lehren ein Mittelglied gebildet haben. 

Indes der Ausgangspunkt, das steht fest, bleibt Justinian. Und daB 
drei der fiihrenden Geister des Abendlandes aus der Fiille aller Még- 
lichkeiten gerade diese Formeln und gerade diese Inhalte herausge- 
griffen haben, um, jeder in seiner Weise, zu lehren, wie der Mensch 
im Leben sich verhalten solle, ist das nicht ein Unterpfand fiir die 
GroBe und fiir die Sendung dieses alten und ehrwiirdigen Continents ? 
Und wenn wir nun an die genannten Namen noch aus der Gegenwart 
den einen, den Albert Schweitzers figen, der geradezu, um mit Eck- 
hart zu reden, “ein lesemeister und lebemeister” der vierfachen Ehr- 
furcht ist, so diirfen wir uns in dem Gefitthl bestarkt wissen, da dieser 
Continent trotz allem auch heute noch seiner besten Uberlieferung 
nicht ganz untreu geworden ist. 


Freies Deutsches Hochstift, 
Frankfurter Goethemuseum 











GOETHE AND KIERKEGAARD* 
(1749-1832) - (1813-1855) 


By Aucust Coss 


I wanted to write a novel in which the chief character was to have 
been a man who had a pair of spectacles with one lens that reduced 
as powerfully as oxy-gas-microscope and the other that magnified 
equally powerfully; in his interpretation everything was very 
relative. (Journals, 175.) 


The attack by the Danish philosopher Sgren Aabye Kierkegaard 
on Goethe as “the representative of modern characterlessness”’ is suffi- 
ciently provocative to call for some comment. Is Goethe in fact only 
“a richly gifted, egoistical nature,” who, as Kierkegaard says, only 
with the help of his imagination “is related to all that is noble, good, 
unselfish, elevated,” and who has only “the appearance of nobility 
which the poetic works cast over him”? What is the deeper signifi- 
cance of such a harsh and baffling indictment of Goethe’s personality ? 

Goethe’s reputation has long been established in Europe, though 
the full scope of his genius was not immediately recognized. Before 
the year 1813 Goethe was mainly known in Great Britain and other 
countries as the author of Werther and Gétz, and as the one who 
inspired Walter Scott’s translation in 1799 and the composition of 
the Waverley novels. Byron’s enthusiastic outburst about Faust is 
well known: “I would give the world to read Faust in the original.” 
Shelley translated the majestic hymns of the three Archangels in the 
“Prologue.” But the true apostles of the Goethe cult in England first 
appeared in Carlyle and Henry Lewes. While Carlyle as a Calvinist 
brought forward the educationist and the moralist in the author of the 
“pedagogic province,” Henry Lewes emphasized the universal breadth 
of the sage of Weimar, whose research resulted in sensational dis- 
coveries in anatomy, botany, and optics, and in astounding theories 
on mineralogy and meteorology. 

Lewes’ Life of Goethe played no little part in making the poet 
better known in France, where Goethe’s matchless poetry was espe- 
cially appreciated and where his Werther, Faust, I phigenie auf Tauris, 
Tasso, the Wahlverwandtschaften, Dichtung und Wahrheit, and, 
above all, Eckermann’s Gespraiche became popular. In the centenary 
year of 1932, which witnessed many fervent expressions of homage 
from all parts of the world, André Gide paid Goethe an important 


* Delivered as one of the Walker-Ames lectures at the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, April 9, 1948. 

1 Journals of Spren Kierkegaard, ed. and tr. Alexander Dru (London, 1938). 
References are to entry numbers. 
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tribute in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise.2 Even in recent French 
evaluations of German literature during the last war of 1939-1945, 
Goethe has not been altogether discarded as the serene Olympian ; 
e.g., Mauriac: “Let the sons of Montaigne and Pascal, of Michel- 
angelo and Dante, El Greco and Cervantes, of Beethoven and Goethe 

.. become conscious of their fraternity with the country of Shake- 
speare....” The French position may also be judged from the several 
Goethe-Rettungen mentioned in “Germany through French Eyes after 
the Liberation” by Stuart Atkins.* 

Goethe can justly be called the only genius who is the equal of 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. Gundolf praised him as the last 
universal visionary in our age, the miracle of natural growth towering . 
high into the future conflict between the godless powers and European 
humanity. Now and then, however, the voice of a dissenter is heard. 
Although Thomas Mann saw in Goethe the representative of the 
bourgeois period, Kierkegaard had rejected him as “the representa- 
tive of modern characterlessness.” While many admirers in 1932 
stressed Goethe’s harmonious view of life, Nietzsche’s warning about 
the inclination toward philistinism may not be ignored, since Goethe’s 
serenity was bought with a heavy price: the sacrifice of his readiness 
for rebirth, of the ever-recurring cycle of “Stirb und werde.” Quite 
rightly, in his Selected Essays, T. S. Eliot observes that Goethe had 
a “sense of his age,” though he adds disparagingly, “but by Baude- 
laire’s time it was no longer necessary for a man to embrace such 
varied interests in order to have the sense of the age ; and in retrospect 
some of Goethe’s studies seem to us (not altogether justly), to have 
been merely dilettante hobbies....’* In a more irresponsible vein 
Eliot pronounces the shocking verdict : “Of Goethe perhaps it is truer 
to say that he dabbled in both philosophy and poetry and made no 
great success of either; his true role was that of the man of the world 
and sage—a La Rochefoucauld, a La Bruyére, a Vauvenargues.”* 

About a hundred years after Goethe’s death we were faced with an 
intellectual conceit which sneered at the very mention of Goethe's cult 
of personality, and which found its echo in the devastating, acrid “Bag- 
pipe Music” by Louis MacNeice: 


.. It’s no go the Yogi-Man, it’s no go Blavatsky, 
All we want is a bank balance and a bit of skirt in a taxi... . 


Now two hundred years have passed since Goethe’s birth. If I see 
the European development aright, feeling veers in the direction of a 
revival or a revaluation of Goethe. There is, indeed, an urgent need 
for us to define our attitude toward Goethe. The diverse Goethe 
studies by Beutler, Bielschowsky, Fairley, Korff, G. Miiller, Robert- 


* Vol. 38 (1932), pp. 368-77. 
3 German Quarterly, V (1947), 166 ff 
4 “Baudelaire,” Selected Essays, 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), pp. 336-37. 
5 Use of Poetry and the a of Criticism, lectures delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity (London, 1933), p. 99. 
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son, Schreiber, Willoughby, etc., in general agree as to his message for 
us. His life and work have become for us a reality to which not only the 
individual but also the whole world may turn. Grillparzer’s memorable 
remark at the grave of Beethoven—that since the very beginning of 
time heroes, creative artists, and writers have existed that the stricken 
soul of man may be fortified to remember its origin and goal—may 
also truly be applied to the author of Faust. The latter, apart from 
being a great confession, is doubtless the most gigantic achievement 
towards harmonizing the intellectual and sensual chaos in our modern 
world. We may find profound solace in Goethe’s conviction that evil 
is the servant of the good—this is the keynote of his Faust—and 
solace in his passionate belief in the ultimate salvation of striving man 
through God’s loving grace, without which his efforts remained futile ; 
solace in the summons to selfless activity for the good of the com- 
munity and in the call to self-recognition, the “Know Thyself” of the 
“Zueignung,” or the “Du kannst dir nicht entfliehen . . .” in “Urworte 
Orphisch.”* 

In spite of the earthquake at Lisbon and the atrocities of the French 
Revolution and the social-political upheaval caused by the Napoleonic 
wars, Goethe, who certainly was neither a rebellious Dostoevski nor a 
fanatical Huss nor an adventurous Cagliostro, preserved a pure heart 
and a sincere reverence towards that which, as he says in Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre, is in us, above us, and beneath us. He stood 
for freedom in politics but not at the cost of order, for intuition in 
science but not at the price of clarity, for a wide cultural background 
in society and education but not at the loss of a thorough training in 
a special profession ; in religious matters he stood for tolerance. Life, 
not death, was his deep concern; by life he meant creative activity, 
not a vegetative existence. We are here in a way reminded of Gott- 
fried’s words in Tristan und Isolt, who, however, has the fin cuer leal 
in mind: 

Dém lebene si min leben ergeben, 
dér werlt wil ich gewerldet wesen.” 


What, then, in view of the almost universal affirmation of Goethe, 
is the reason for Kierkegaard’s counter-judgment of “characterless- 
ness” and “egoism”? It is worthwhile to seek the root of this devas- 
tating criticism which recognizes Goethe’s supreme position as a poet 
but rejects him as a personality for his selfishness in worldly things. 
This sharpness of judgment is all the more startling since it can be 
demonstrated that Goethe and Kierkegaard had many traits in com- 
mon in spite of obvious contrasts. Kierkegaard—as well as Goethe—is 
fond of talking about himself.* Both are champions of a great per- 


® Cf. also Hodlderlin’s Der Rhein: “Wie du anfingst, wirst du bleiben.” 

7 Line 64 f. 

8 See Journals, 918, 940, and 956: “A final report of a catastrophe in my public 
life.” 
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sonality, in opposition to a standardized sameness: “Personality is 
aristocratic—the system a plebeian invention.”® Both despised the 
commonplace of public opinion: “The public is of all things the most 
completely lacking in ideas, indeed the very opposite of ideas. For the 
public is ‘numbers.’. . .”""° Both reject the journalism of the daily press: 
“The demoralisation which comes from the daily press can also be 
seen from this fact. There are not ten men in every generation who— 
socratically—are truly afraid of having a wrong opinion; but there 
are thousands and millions who are more frightened of standing alone, 
even with an opinion which is quite right, than of anything else. But 
when something is in the papers it is eo ipso certain that there is 
always a good number having that opinion or about to express it... .”"* _ 
Both deny sterile reflection which corrodes “all that is most noble and 
profound on earth”’* and criticism which “is the most hypocritical of 
all sciences, full of lip-service, of which it is written that it strains at 
a gnat and swallows a camel.”"* We think of Goethe’s: 


Die Supp’ hatt’ konnen gewurzter sein, 

Der Braten brauner, firner der Wein. 

Der Tausendsakerment. 

Schlagt ihn tot, den Hund! Er ist ein Rezensent. 


Last but not least, both hold themselves aloof (even if for a different 
reason) from frigid nationalism: “One of the facts in Christ’s death 
is clearly that he denied nationality, denied having anything to do 
with it... .”"* 

In many respects, however, they present irreconcilable contrasts to 
each other, not only intellectually but also physically. Goethe hardened 
his once sick body through sports, riding, swimming, walking, and 
dancing, so that he was able to preserve something of his youthful 
freshness right into his old age, with the result that Eckermann could 
write about Goethe’s dead body: “Ein vollkommener Mensch lag in 
grofer Schonheit vor mir, und das Entzticken, das ich dariiber emp- 
fand, lief mich auf Augenblicke vergessen, daB der unsterbliche Geist 
eine solche Hille verlassen. .. .” In this connection we find T. S. Eliot 
has another quarrel with Goethe: “there is something artificial and 
even priggish about Goethe’s healthiness, as there is about Baude- 
laire’s unhealthiness.””*® 

From his childhood Kierkegaard’s life was overshadowed by a 
melancholy, which caused his judgment upon history and human 
morality to be distinctly somber. Goethe fought above all against his 
subjective feeling : ““Hypochondrisch sein heift nichts anders, als in’s 

* Journals, 1339. 

10 Thid., 1369. 

11 [bid., 1293. 

12 [bid., 90. 

13 [bid., 311. 


14 Tbid., 1034. 
15 Selected Essays, p. 337. 
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Subjekt versinken.’”’’* Kierkegaard calls physical suffering a necessary 
burden: “To lead a really spiritual life while physically and psy- 
chically healthy is altogether impossible. ... Good health, an imme- 
diate sense of well-being is a far greater danger than riches, power, 
or position... .””*" 

Kierkegaard was the child of old parents: his father was fifty-seven, 
his mother forty-five. He complains in the Journals: “I never knew 
the joy of being a child. ...”** In contrast to Goethe, he remained a 
bachelor without a profession: “The danger with marriage is pre- 
sumably all the hypocrisy which is set going about doing what one 
does for the sake of one’s wife and children. One sinks into worldli- 
ness and cowardliness—and at the same time gives oneself the ap- 
pearance of sanctity, how fine of one, it is of course for the sake of 
one’s wife and children.”’* He wanted to present nothing but Chris- 
tianity. He wanted to determine everything himself, but not because 
of self-righteous pride: 


. .. I am melancholy to the point of madness, something which I can conceal 
as long as I am independent but which makes me useless for any service where 
I do not determine everything myself. People call it pride: that is an old story. 
... All that explains why I always take up a poetic attitude in my presentation 
of Christianity. I am always compelled, in a sense, against my will—and so I 
discover Christianity. In that way I am freed from the danger that what I dis- 
cover is vanity. I have not disdained marriage out of vanity. . . .?° 


Suffering was, to Kierkegaard, the condition necessary for his 
intellectual and religious activity.** Actually, suffering became for him 
“the sign of the relation to God, or the love of God,”** but it would 
be spiritual arrogance to desire suffering, because suffering itself must 
not be the self-willed end of our existence, not a self-willed challenge 
to God’s love. This is not in contradiction to Kierkegaard’s axiom 
that man must dare, “for to dare (for the truth, etc.) is Christianity.”** 

The whole present age seemed to him a period of despair,”* actually 
“the age of the Wandering Jew,” an age which tries to substitute life 
by a blind passion for history and science. In the stories of Job and 
Abraham who were doubly rewarded for what they sacrificed, Kierke- 
gaard found the simile for the spiritual values of suffering. In this 
connection the religious category “Repetition,” which expresses that 
restitution of one’s sacrifice through a manifold reward, attains a 
special significance in his philosophy. 

The concept of “Repetition” is brilliantly illumined. Life is seen as 
a repetition without which the world would cease to exist, and without 


16 Goethe to Riemer, May 3, 1814. 
17 Journals, 954. 

18 [bid., 860. 

19 Tbid., 964. 

20 Jbid., 970. 

21 [bid., 981. 

22 [bid., 1270. 

23 Idem. 

24 Tbid., 64. 
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which there would be no life, no beauty. Such an affirmation needs 
courage, the courage of Goethe’s “Stirb und werde,” or of Schiller’s 
soldiers in Wallensteins Lager : 


Und setzt ihr nicht das Leben ein, 
Nie wird euch das Leben gewonnen sein. 


Kierkegaard also stakes everything on this idea. He was ready to 
lose everything, but in the end, like Job, he was doubly rewarded. He 
knew that to live only on hopes would be cowardice, and only on 
recollections would be sensuous illusion. To Goethe the sensuous illu- 
sion is important. Kierkegaard, too, loved poetry, but he saw in the 
poet a seductive deceiver who transforms our world of horror into a 
mirage of loveliness. The true Christian seeks the imitatio Christi and. 
renounces the poet’s dream. The passion for his idea yet remains un- 
broken : 


The chalice of inebriation is again held out to me, already I inhale its fragrance, 
already I am sensible of its foaming music—but first a libation to her who saved 
a soul which sat in the solitude of despair. Hail to feminine magnanimity! Long 
life to the high flight of thought, to moral danger in the service of the idea !?5 


Thus he was convinced that only through fear, loneliness, and de- 
spair can we find our salvation, as they compel us to the decision of 
our inmost freedom, a freedom which we thus owe to ourselves. In 
this struggle to decide our own fate we stand alone, but God’s eye 
watches over us. Ultimately, therefore, we are responsible to no other 
authority but our own and to God Himself. We are indestructible, as 
we are in God’s hands. It is that loneliness to which we are condemned, 
deprived of every earthly help and human community, which in a 
different way is also the theme of Kafka’s terrifying trilogy of utter 
human melancholy: Der ProzeB, Das SchloB, Amerika. Kierkegaard, 
however, shows man the way out of this hopeless despair, in that he 
lays the mystery of our religious awakening into the very misery of 
our forsakenness. The decision and the courage to accept one’s fate 
is the first act of our inner freedom and of the way towards true 
self-knowledge. 

Although it can be truly said that despair constitutes Kierkegaard’s 
moral message,”* Goethe also, as man and poet, profoundly experi- 
enced the mystery of suffering. Through Eckermann’s mouth he gives 
the lie to the shallow legend of his serene happiness: “Im Grunde 
ist es nichts als Miithe und Arbeit gewesen, und ich kann wohl sagen, 
daB ich in meinen fiinfundsiebzig Jahren keine vier Wochen eigentlich 
Behagen gehabt.”* 

Moreover, it need hardly be testified that he was not impervious to 
the suffering of his fellow men. He who had once shrunk with horror 

25 Repetition: An Essay in Experimental Psychology, tr. Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton, 1941), p. 146. 


26 Journals, 982 
277, 106. 
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from the revolutionary aftermath of the storm of the Bastille, in his 
Wanderjahre (1829), at the age of eighty, still betrayed quick sym- 
pathy with the bold reform plans of the Count of Sismondi, with 
Bentham’s desire to provide the greatest possible happiness for the 
greatest possible mass of people, and with the philanthropist Robert 
Owen. His “Marchen” is doubtless a conscious, artistic manifestation 
of the rising social unrest and the new order of his own age.** 

Goethe opposed any attempt at standardization: “Alles Grobe 
geschieht in der Minoritat.”** He felt that the social and political 
unity of a people must grow from within and not be superimposed 
from above.*® In encountering the masses he sought to protect the 
rights of the individual from political coercion.*! Narrow party politics 
was loathesome to him: “Wo das Gelehrte beginnt, hért das Politische 
auf.”*? He stood aloof from conflicting party interests also in his 
Campagne in Frankreich: “Der Dichter aber der seiner Natur nach 
unparteiisch sein und bleiben mu, sucht sich von den Zustanden bei 
der kampfenden Teile zu durchdringen.” This detachment is not a 
cowardly escape and must end tragically if reconciliation is impossible. 

Schiller’s arresting vision of the ideal equilibrium in man’s conflict 
between the purely sensuous and purely formative urges in modern 
culture, as depicted in his thirteenth letter, “Uber die aesthetische 
Erziehung,” may well be applied to Goethe himself: “Sobald der 
Mensch nur Inhalt der Zeit ist, so ist Er nicht. ... Sobald der Mensch 
nur Form ist, so hat er keine Form.” Goethe found a balance between 
the two opposing principles. He came to see human existence in sym- 
bols: “Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis”—the fleeting appear- 
ance of things attained a deeper significance ; the individual was raised 
to the universal. 

Goethe certainly did not allow his creative genius to become a fan- 
fare of humanitarian pathos. On October 20, 1830, he said to Ecker- 
mann: “Wenn Jeder nur als Einzelner seine Pflicht tut.... Ich habe 
in meinem Beruf als Schriftsteller nie gefragt: was will die grobe 
Masse und wie niitze ich dem Ganzen?” Such an attitude toward life 
was liable to be misinterpreted as cold indifference and selfish detach- 
ment, but only that which concerned or touched him directly became 
productive in him. 

To Schiller, the world’s history was the world’s judgment. To 
Goethe, it was the symbol of an ordered cosmos. He who had de- 
veloped into a full personality in the conflict between self-surrender 


28 Cf. also the political satire in the imperial reviews of Faust I], in which he 
clearly denounces reactionaries. 

29 Eckermann, II, 65. 

30 [bid., II, 271. 

81 Eckermann, III, 316. K. Jaspers seems to tilt deliberately against windmills 
when he says in Die Wandlung (1947, Heft 7: Unsere Zukunft und Goethe) : 
“Wir diirfen keinen Menschen vergottern. Die Zeit des Goethe-Kultus ist vorbei. 
Um echte Nachfolge zu ermdglichen, diirfen wir den Blick in den briichigen 
Grund des Menschseins nicht verlieren !” 

32 Cf. the Xenien. 
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and the Promethean longing for self-realization sought a meaning in 
the demonic and apparently illogical in history. Such a conception of 
our existence differs fundamentally from that of Kierkegaard and 
Arthur Schopenhauer, who could find no sense in the chaotic appear- 
ance of events. Kierkegaard experienced how fear and adversity drew 
people together and produced “beauty and harmony in life’s relation- 
ships, just as the cold of winter produces ice-flowers on the window- 
panes,’** but without that compulsion of fear its beauty vanished. It 
seemed to him no mere coincidence that his initials were S.A. and 
thus stood in mysterious inverse relationship to those of Schopen- 
hauer: A.S.** In contrast to both stands Lynceus’ hymn in affirma- 
tion of human existence in Faust I]: 


Es sie, wie es wolle, 
Es war doch so schon. 


Anything that was paradox or violent in its development was dis- 
tasteful to the mature Goethe, as it later was to Stifter.** Goethe, as 
a philosopher as well as a poet, believed in an organic evolution which 
could counteract or overcome suffering, although all his life Goethe 
had to wrestle with the daimon in himself. He saw and experienced 
the magnitude of the demonic in life: “Alles GroBe bildet, sobald wir 
es gewahr werden.”’** Goethe also admired the demonic totality of our 
human existence reincarnated in Winckelmann.** 

Already in Werther, though darkened by Ossianic We!tschmerz, the 
strife of the individual is presented to us as a grandiose spectacle. In 
the West-Ostlicher Divan it becomes a simile of typical universal 
experiences : 


Nord und West und Siid zersplittern, 
Throne bersten, Reiche zittern.** 


As an artist and a thinker he perceives all that happens in a demonic 
ever-changing and ever-recurring cycle of existence. He affirms life 
and death and immortality, for he believes in lastingness and change: 
“Dauer im Wechsel” and “Eins und Alles.” In these two poems lies 
the keystone of his entire outlook on the world. Existence is an 


33 Journals, 37. 

84 [bid., 1319. 

85 Cf. also Eckermann, April 27, 1825. 

86 Eckermann, December 16, 1828. 

87 Cf. the moving chapter “Antikes” in his appreciation of Winckelmann. 

88 Hegire. “Es ist wunderbar: dieses Volk, einsichtig und leidensfahig wie 
kaum ein anderes, hat mit Grauen und Scham dem grausamen Spiel der Welt- 
geschichte zugesehen, dem ewig sich drehenden Rad von Gier und Leiden, es 
hat die Hinfalligkeit des Geschaffenen gesehen und verstanden, die Gier und 
Teufelei des Menschen und zugleich seine tiefe Sehnsucht nach Reinheit und 
Harmonie, und hat fiir die ganze Schonheit und Tragik der Schopfung diese 
herrlichen Gleichnisse gefunden, von den Weltaltern und dem Zerfall der Schop- 
fung, vom gewaltigen Schiwa, der die verkommene Welt in Triimmer tanzt, 
und vom lachelnden Vischnu, der schlummernd liegt und aus goldenen Gotter- 
“s spielend eine neue Welt werden 1aBt.” (H. Hesse, Das Glasperlenspiel, 
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enigmatic metamorphosis and a leveling-out of all forces. We can, 
of course, detect literary forerunners of Goethe on this point. His 
favorite image of the organic tree of life can be traced back to 
Plotinus.** This is, however, also Goethe’s own experience (Urerleb- 
nis). The call to die and be reborn—‘“Stirb und werde”—is also a 
variation of the mystic proverb “mortify thyself lest thou be morti- 
fied,” and of Plotinus.*® It became Kierkegaard’s slogan: “perissem 
nisi perissem.” Hence, in spite of differences, we are continually made 
aware of points of contact between these two men. 

To Eckermann on March 11, 1828, Goethe said: “Der Mensch 
mul wieder ruiniert werden!—Jeder auferordentliche Mensch hat 
eine gewisse Sendung, die er zu vollfiihren berufen ist. Hat er sie 
vollbracht, so ist er auf Erden in dieser Gestalt nicht weiter vonnoten.”’ 
In “Urworte Orphisch” he called this mystery of our fate the daimon 
in us who compels us to action, and who destroys us after the com- 
pletion of our task. Thus the necessary becomes transitory again. 

It is a favorite thought of Goethe that we are saved from the 
fear of annihilation and from annihilation itself by memory. In his 
“Euphrosyne” he sings the praise of the poet who enshrines man’s deed 
in his immortal song and thus in the friend’s memory (Erinnerung) : 


Wen der Dichter aber geriihmt, der wandelt, gestaltet, 
Einzeln, gesellet dem Chor aller Heroen sich zu. 


Thus Goethe’s conception of death is differentiated from that of 
Kierkegaard (and also that of Rilke) by his decisive, vital power. 
This overcoming of death is often criticized as ruthless or egotistic 
indifference. But to Goethe life is immortal. This is so above all in the 
creative personality which signifies for him the highest stage in the 
completion of our existence. Thus Goethe could say : “Hochstes Glick 
der Erdenkinder ist die Persénlichkeit.” There is something irra- 
tional in this cult of the human personality. The final unity of the 
ever-changing absolute in us and around us is God Himself: 


Und alles Drangen, alles Ringen 
Ist ewige Ruh in Gott dem Herrn. 


Kierkegaard’s conception of the demonic has in contrast to Goethe’s 
an ethical bias, i.e., the demonic force means to him everything that 
is unfree, recondite, sudden, barren, and hollow. It is indeed the fear 
of good. 


8® Plotinus, Enneades, III, 3, 7: “Ipsum namque, in quod omnia rediguntur, 
principium est, in quo sunt omnia simul, et omnia totum. Procedunt autem ex hoc 
jam omnia, intus ipso manente, ceu ex una radice in se ipsa conquiescente in 
multitudinem jam divisam plurimam pullulant singula illius similitudinem prae- 
ferentia: aliud autem in alio hic jam est factum. Suntque alia quidem propinqua 
radici, alia vero longius procedentia dividuntur, ac velut usque ad ramos atque 
ramusculos fructusque et folia: et alia quidem semper manent, alia vero fiunt 
semper fructus et folia.” 

40 Ibid., III, 2, 13: “Spernendum praeterea non est, quod dici solet, non decere 
semper spectare praesentia, sed praeteritos quoque circuitus atqut futuros.” 
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Like Faust, Kierkegaard has to suffer the tormenting curse of ennui: 
“Diapsalmata” in Either-Or: 


How terrible tedium is—terribly tedious . . . the only thing I see is emptiness, 
the only thing I move about in is emptiness. I do not even suffer pain. The 
vulture constantly devoured Prometheus’ liver; the poison constantly dripped 
down on Loki; that was at least an interruption, even though a monotonous 
one. . . . My soul is like the dead sea, over which no bird can fly; when it has 
flown midway, then it sinks down to death and destruction.*! 


However, Kierkegaard vanquished this demonic despair through 
the confession that suffering is the meaning of life, and that man 
represents the bridge between time and the eternal. The “moment,” 
through which Goethe’s Faust seeks to clasp eternity, remains accord- 
ing to Kierkegaard ambiguous: 


Nature’s security is due to the fact that time has no significance for it. Only in 
the instant does history begin. Man’s sensuousness is by sin posited as sinfulness 
and therefore is lower than that of the beast, and yet this is because here the 
higher life begins, for now begins the spirit.*? 


With Kierkegaard, the conception of personality is entirely and 
exclusively anchored in the religious conscience, but it is created by 
the individual decision.** Man is both an individual and a person 
human and divine. It would be fascinating to trace this idea down to 
modern philosophers and particularly to Berdyaev, who also draws 
a marked distinction between the personality which is free, change- 
less (God himself is according to him a personality), and the indi- 
vidual which is a product or part of society, state, and nature. 

According to that view, the error of humanism and Goethe does 
not lie in their emphasis on the dignity of man, but in their failure to 
affirm man’s ultimate independence of the world as personality. Per- 
sonality does not exist within society! As a person, man cannot be 
completely a citizen of the world. 

Kierkegaard believes in a personal God: “It is the grace of God 
that he wishes to be personal in relation to you.... But while dons 
and parsons drivel on about the millions of proofs of God’s person- 
ality, the truth is that there are no longer the men living who could 
bear the pressure and weight of having a personal God,”** and: 
“Nothing, nothing, nothing, no error, no crime is so absolutely re- 
pugnant to God as everything which is official ; and why? because the 
official is impersonal and therefore the deepest insult which can be 
offered to a personality.’’** God is to Kierkegaard “‘like a poet’’** who 
allows every possible evil and wretchedness to happen. He remains 

41 Either-Or: A Fragment of Life, tr. David F. Swenson and Lillian M. 
Swenson (Princeton, 1944), I, 29-30. 

42 The Concept of Dread, tr. W. Lowrie, p. 80. 

48 Journals, 560 

44 Tbid., 1388. 


45 Fbid., 1309. 
46 Ibid., 1377. 
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silent. Therefore, according to Kierkegaard,*’ what Goethe says in 
Tasso about the tortured soul of man is only aesthetically—not ethi- 
cally—true: 


Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen, wie ich leide. 


It was not until C. G. Jung**® that the archetype God was estab- 
lished by the psychologists. Christ, who in medieval alchemy appears 
as fire, logos-nous, spiritus vitae, mercurius—the ever-changing and 
renewing element—the snake, the unicorn, etc., is as much a reality 
in us as the demonic power of evil. Tertullian speaks of the “anima 
naturaliter Christiana.” According to Jung, God does not remain 
silent in us, and the concept of a beata culpa is no contradiction, as 
there would have been and is no act of redemption with the peccatum 
originale. 

We have already and frequently touched on Kierkegaard’s concep- 
tion of fear and dread in which he may well have been strengthened 
by Georg Hamann’s writings, and which is closely. connected with 
the conception of original sin (Erbsiinde): “dread is a desire for 
what one fears, a sympathetic antipathy ...one cannot extricate one- 
self from it, does not wish to, because one is afraid, but what one 
fears attracts one.”*® Thus it is the snare for man and woman, and 
especially for the weak. The Erbsiinde, “inherited” original sin, is 
paradoxically but truly connected with the conception of guilt. 
According to Kierkegaard, original sin is more than a sin, and more 
than one sin. It is sin itself which destroyed man’s simple innocence. 
Anguish is created by this simple innocence, but at the same time 
anguish presupposes and results from original sin. Kierkegaard here 
refers to the saying of the church: “Omnes homines secundum 
naturam propagati nascuntur cum pecato, h.e. sine metu dei, sine 
fiducia erga deum et cuin concupiscentia. ...” To be a self is, as Aldous 
Huxley, the modern exponent of the “Perennial Philosophy” also 
points out, the original sin, and “to die to self, in feeling, will, and 
intellect, is the final and all-inclusive virtue.” 

Such a belief is in harsh contrast to Goethe’s cult of personality. 
While Goethe’s art only indirectly serves humanity, Kierkegaard 
directly serves nothing but Christianity,"' and his one obligation in 
life is “to make men aware of Christianity.”** It is just that dread 
and despair which fire him to rise above the insignificant misery of 
the common lot or above the foolish philosophers who, as Hamann 
says, know not God and “fall in love with nature.”** 


47 Journals, 1307. 

48 Cf. C. G. Jung, Psychologie und Alchemie (Zirich, 1944). 
49 Journals, 402. 

50 Tbid., 1061. 

51 [bid., 797. 
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Kierkegaard’s anxiety (Angst) perhaps reminds us of Goethe’s 
worry (Sorge). According to M. C. D’Arcy: “The Sorge is not so 
different from the Angst of Kierkegaard and the misére of Pascal, nor 
from the ‘unquiet heart’ of St. Augustine.”™* 

Characteristically, Kierkegaard loves his eccentric melancholy® to 
the point of madness.** Like the idea of dread, it is blended together 
with religion,®’ because to him, as to Hamann, misfortune and suffer- 
ing are a stimulus and expression of God’s love. We are taught the 
approach to God by John the Baptist, who, pointing to Christ on the 
Cross in Griinewald’s Crucifixion, says: “Illum opportet crescere me 
autem minui”—It is ordained that He grow greater and I grow less. 
Kierkegaard in a similar way recognizes all true love in a loss of 
egoism, i.e., God must increase, but man must decrease and die to 
himself.** Such a God, however, is not cruel—He is patient and 
loving.*® 

Thus we can understand Kierkegaard’s occasional antipathy to 
Luther.*°° Though admiring the Christian courage in his spiritual 
fight, he nevertheless accuses Luther of having made common cause 
with politics and having solved the task of throwing off burdens while 
neglecting the real problem of reforming our spiritual life to the very 
root." Therefore, though feeling profound respect for Luther’s heroic 
stand and freedom of conscience, he hails not him but Socrates as 
the greatest of all men: “What the age needs is not a genius... but 
a martyr” ;** “The tyrant dies and his rule is over; the martyr dies 
and his rule begins.”’** The suffering martyr is the future ruler, be- 
cause he alone will be able to lead the masses back to Christian love 
and transform them into individuals again: “the importance of the 
individual... is the principle of Christianity.”™ 

In the above passage lies one of the decisive points in Kierkegaard’s 
departure from Goethe’s aesthetic conception of life. The religious 
reformer puts us before the relentless choice: “Either-Or,” a choice 
between God and man, i.e., between obedience to God against men, 
and humanizing God or loving men against God.** Kierkegaard here, 


54 The Mind and Heart of Love (London, 1946), p. 252. 

55 Journals, 748. 

56 Thid., 970. 

57 [bid., 905 and 1284. 

58 [bid., 1282. 

59 Ibid., 1005. 

60 Jbid., 1079 and 1119. Cf. Eckermann, III, 229, 372, and 421. 

61 Aldous Huxley’s verdict on Luther is also very harsh: “The Protestants 
... preferred Calvin and Luther . . . preferred them because the doctrines of 
justification by faith and predestination were more exciting than those of the 
Perennial Philosophy. . . . Waiting on God is a bore, but what fun to argue, to 
score off opponents, to lose one’s temper and call it ‘righteous indignation.’” 
(Perennial Philosophy [London, 1946], p. 285.) Luther, however, does not take 
sides with the aggressor; cf. his “Whether soldiers, too, can be saved” (1528). 

62 Journals, 714. 
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by the way, also profoundly deviates from the conception of Chris- 
tianity presented by Hegel®* whom he calls an eminent don but “not 
a thinker,” and whose ‘“‘cud-chewing process with three stomachs” — 
he means Hegel’s thesis-antithesis-synthesis—is ruthlessly ridiculed.” 
To us, Kierkegaard’s pronounced attack on Hegel as a thinker and a 
man—“he must have been very insignificant as a person, making no 
real impression”**—seems unjust. Whatever may have been the reason 
for such a gross prejudice, Kierkegaard was always ready to admire 
those who had the courage to throw their lives away for an idea, for 
a desperate or a religious cause. This is evident in his reverence for 
Napoleon : 


The fact that Napoleon always carried poison about with him is really an ex- 
pression of the desperate energy with which he lived. . . . It is really not worth 
bothering oneself with men except with those who have given their life for 
something or at least have religious or desperate energy enough to think of death 
every day.®® 


Kierkegaard tempered his admiration for the intense energy of 
stoicism, however, by describing it as “a faulty edition of Chris- 
tianity,”’° as pride which is “bolstered up with the thought of suicide” 
—a masked form of cowardice. 

Kierkegaard’s statement, “Geniuses are like a storm, they come up 
against the wind; terrify men; clean the atmosphere,”"' could have 
been made by and about the author of Urfaust, Werther, and Prome- 
theus. But only the true hero or martyr can and will stand absolutely 
alone; Goethe would say “alone with himself”—Kierkegaard says 
“alone with God.’’"? Yet this does not obviate the necessity for law, 
right, and order for the average individual. Both Kierkegaard and 
Goethe, though on a different basis of conviction, seek the balance 
between freedom and constraint, rebellion and authority. Both seek 
to establish or safeguard the rights of the individual, which, however, 
do not contradict Kierkegaard’s religious conviction, because they are 
implied in his principle of Christianity as mentioned above. 

In this context the terms subjective and objective attain a special 
interpretation in Kierkegaard’s writings. In contrast to the general 
view that isolated subjectivity is evil and objectivity good, he makes 
the startling statement: “the only salvation is subjectivity, 1.e., God, 
as infinite compelling subjectivity.”"* But subjectivity is here used in 
a non-conventional sense. It does not mean a distortion of reality, but 
indicates a passionate and personal inwardness (J/nnerlichkeit)."™* 

66 Journals, 1052. 

87 Tbid., 72. 

88 Tbid., 1052. 

8° [bid., 677. Goethe was also an intense admirer of Napoleon. 

70 Tbid., 1093. 

71 Tbid., 947. 

72 [bid., 1155. 

78 Tbid., 1042. 


74 Cf. Meister Eckhart: “Ez ist zemale inne, niht ize, sunder alles inne.” 
Pfeiffer, II, 8, 37; 1857. 
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Such inwardness, which ignores personal security and which, as in 
the case of Socrates or any heroic mind, stakes the individual life, 
becomes, on a higher level, objective to its own subjectivity”® and is 
a healing well in moral conflicts. 

This urge towards inwardness and towards a new order of values 
in our life’® bears different names in different philosophical systems. 
They all reflect the vast cleft between our materialistic standardiza- 
tion or over-specialization and the freedom of our conscience. Goethe, 
whose capital sin according to Kierkegaard was egoism, did not yet 
suffer from the torturing awareness of this modern dualism and was 
still able to embrace the totality of life. 

The repeated charge of egoism leads Kierkegaard to a sharp criti- 
cism of Goethe’s women characters, e.g., Klarchen and Margarete." 
Previously, in a short attack on Poetry and Truth, he had accused the 
author of talking “himself out of everything.”"* Similarly, Klarchen 
is cast into insignificance by Egmont’s overwhelming personality, and 
Margarete by that of Faust. As to woman in his private life, Goethe 
does tell us through Eckermann”™ that man admires in her the youth- 
ful beauty and not so much the intellect. But such a remark must not 
be generalized and is quickly counteracted by his Wahlverwandt- 
schaften or by his admiration for Frau von Stein and sympathetic 
words about the character and intelligence of the Grand Duchess 
Amalie,*° whom he calls one of the best and most important women 
of his age and one who would always be so even if she were no 
princess: “Sie ist eine der besten und bedeutendsten Frauen unserer 
Zeit, und wiirde es sein,. wenn sie auch keine Fiirstin ware. ...” 

The author of the Wahlverwandtschaften (1807) quite unromanti- 
cally praises married life as the pivot and summit of all culture," 
while Kierkegaard saw in woman the seductive tempter of his genius, 
and suddenly and consistently broke his betrothal with Regina Olsen. 
In his decision he was faced only by an “Either-Or.” Goethe was 
conciliatory at heart. In his ballad “Paria” (1823) he poetically re- 
created the experience of man’s higher and lower instincts. He signifi- 
cantly made God. create our human nature out of good and evil: 


So hat Brahma dies gewollt. ... 

Und so soll’ ich, die Brahamane, 

Mit dem Haupt im Himmel weilend, 
Fihlen, Paria, dieser Erde 
Niederziehende Gewailt. . .. 


“In order to defend marriage nowadays one must be able to enchant 
its licentious inclinations with The Seducer’s Diary,”** says K‘erke- 


75 Journals, 1376. 

76 Cf. Aldous Huxley, Time Must Have a Stop. 
TT Journals, 1058. 

78 Ibid., 493. 
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gaard. But this hostility to marriage is by no means characteristic of 
the attitude of the creative genius. Wolfram von Eschenbach, though 
the poet of most passionate dawn-songs, sings the praise of married 
love: “ein offen siieze wirtes wip kan solhe minne geben.” Johann 
Sebastian Bach—one of the greatest musical geniuses in the world— 
was married twice and the happy father of twenty sons and daughters! 
Goethe’s union with Christiane can be proof to us that married life 
need not check or frustrate one’s creative activity through biological 
relaxation or satiety of the sexual unrest, nor did it induce him to 
abrogate his own authority. 

Goethe doubtlessly lacked a certain subtle irony which is so closely 
bound up with Kierkegaard’s melancholy. Socrates, whom Kierke- 
gaard so much admired, was able to preserve his superiority over his 
enemies through a similar detailed irony, but Kierkegaard also knew 
that “for a Christian, irony is not enough’’** to be able to grasp the 
depth of Christ’s sacrifice for mankind. In our day, Rilke has pointed 
to the danger of irony which can awaken but also corrode—“Suchen 
Sie die Tiefe der Dinge: dort steigt Ironie nie hinab.’’** 

For Kierkegaard, the low irony of the age, however, brings death 
to every creative impulse. Intellectualism and blasé indifference are, 
according to him, as they would have been to Goethe, the misfortune 
of our civilization. We have to hide or mask our enthusiasm “under 
the genius of intelligence, heartlessness, mockery and wit.” A return 
to pathos—‘“in the same way that the scurvy needs greens’’*°—seemed 
also to Kierkegaard the only way out of that spiritual stagnation and 
out of doubt, sensuality, and despair.** Faust was to him personified 
doubt,*7 Don Juan personified sensuality, and Ahasver personified 
despair. These three demonic elements—doubt, sensuality, despair— 
represented life to him. Doubt, like the other two, must go under, and 
it therefore would have pleased Kierkegaard if Goethe had not saved 
his Faust: “his conversion merely reduces him to a more everyday 
level.””** 

According to Kierkegaard, Faust is the apostate of the spirit and 
goes the way of all flesh. He is the arch-doubter who must silently 
offer himself as a sacrifice to mankind. Kierkegaard gave an acrid but 
one-sided criticism of Goethe’s Faust whom he considered too wordy 
a seducer : 


Faust is a demoniac figure like a Don Juan, but higher. . . . His countenance 
is not wreathed in smiles, his brow is not unclouded, and happiness is not his 
playfellow ; the young women do not dance into his embrace, but he frightens 


83 Journals, 1122. 

84 Letters to a Young Foet. Rilke, however, differs from Kierkegaard in his 
attitude towards inanimate things, his so-called Dingmystik. 
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them to him. What he seeks is not merely the pleasure of the sensuous, but what 
he desires is the immediacy of the spirit. . . .8® 


Nothing less erotic can be imagined than this talk about the future, which is 
usually the result of one’s having nothing with which to fill the present. If only 
I am present, then I have no such fear, for I can make her forget both time and 
eternity. If a man does not understand how to put himself in rapport with a 
girl, he should never attempt to deceive, for then it will be impossible to escape 
the two rocks: questions about the future, and a catechization about fidelity. 
Hence it is quite proper that Gretchen should conduct such an examination of 
Faust, since he had been imprudent enough to display his chivalry; and against 
an attack from this source, a girl is always armed.®° 


For Kierkegaard, the aesthetic hero has an all too easy conquest, 
the religious hero, however, is the sufferer. He thus rejected Faust’s 
salvation; but Faust did not fall into the paradise of wisdom, as 
Kierkegaard wished us to believe. He passionately abandoned himself 
to the tortures of sin, so that thereby he might in suffering learn the 
power of evil. His ultimate salvation is based on a Catholic spirit: 


Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 
Von oben teilgenommen, 
Begegnet ihm die selige Schar 
Mit herzlichem Willkommen. 


The counterpart to Faust is the story of the Venus in the Horsel- 
berg, the symbolic meaning of which Kierkegaard profoundly admired. 
It is the motif of the man under a spell, who “has to play the same 
piece backwards, and every time he makes the slightest mistake has 
to begin again from the end.”*' But in Eckermann’s Gesprache** we 
are expressly warned against considering Goethe’s Faust within the 
narrower limits of a single idea continuing throughout the drama. 
Yet Kierkegaard judged it pitilessly from the moralist’s aspect. 

No less bitter was his attack on Goethe as a scientist, which at the 
same time is an attack on science itself: “Almost everything that 
flourishes nowadays under the same of science (particularly natural 
science) is not science at all but curiosity—J/n the end all corruption 
will come from the natural sciences.”*®* We have lost our reverence 
towards God in whom alone is certainty. Goethe, who was not reli- 
giously single-minded, seemed, according to Kierkegaard, to have put 
science above the existential, and “when ‘science’ is undoubtedly the 
highest then religion has as good as completely disappeared.”** Those 
are the two poles which Kierkegaard used for casting the horoscope 
of our age. He summarized the situation by the blunt remark: “A 
Professor of Theology is greater than Christ.” Kierkegaard here 
speaks more to us than to Goethe or Goethe’s contemporaries, because 
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to Goethe center and circumference are one. A good and true scientist 
must of necessity also be a good man. He cannot cast off his per- 
sonality after entering his laboratory. 

Unfortunately the split has come now. We are certainly intoxicated 
with science, especially in these days of unparalleled triumphs in 
atomic research, but if we wanted to follow the archenemy of Goethe, 
“it would require a world revolution to drag a man out of this drunk- 
enness”** and a complete renunciation of self. 

In Goethe’s universality, however, we do not find such an exclusive 
attitude toward science and toward life. He is the last European 
master of the golden balanced mean—the spiritual ruler, full of Chris- 
tian inwardness and an antique faith in living—truly a miracle of 
natural growth towering high into the approaching struggle between 
the rootless, still unknown forces and modern humanity. © 
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THE “WUNDERHORN” AND THE 
OLDENBURGER HORN 


By BERNHARD ULMER 


The second volume of Des Knaben Wunderhorn, the most notable 
collection of folk poetry that the Romantic period produced, appeared 
in 1808. It was, however, no longer adorned with the original frontis- 
piece depicting the boy on horseback, swinging a horn, as is recounted 
in the opening poem of Volume I, the poem which gave the title to the 
collection : 


. 


Ein Horn trug seine Hand, 
Darin vier goldne Band. 


Gar mancher schone Stein 
Gelegt ins Gold hinein, 
Viel Perlen und Rubin 
Die Augen auf sich ziehn. 


Das Horn vom Elephant, 
So groB man keinen fand 
So schén man keinen fing 
Und oben dran ein Ring. 


Wie Silber blinken kann 
Und hundert Glocken dran 
Vom feinsten Gold gemacht 
Aus tiefem Meer gebracht. 


Von einer Meerfei Hand 
Der Kaiserin gesandt, 

Zu ihrer Reinheit Preis 
Dieweil sie schon und weis’. 


Der schone Knab sagt auch: 
“Dies ist des Horns Gebrauch: 
Ein Druck von eurem Finger, 
Ein Druck von eurem Finger, 


Und diese Glocken all, 

Sie geben siiBen Schall, 
Wie nie ein Harfenklang 
Und keiner Frauen Sang,” 


—a very fine description, indeed, of the magic horn, but very few of 
the details of the horn and its properties were apparent in this original 
illustration referred to, which concentrated on horse and rider. To 
bring the title into closer accord with a “Wunderhorn,” the second 
volume of the anthology bore an elaborate and detailed drinking horn 
which served the collection as a far more appropriate symbol. How 
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this choice of a second frontispiece came about presents an interesting 
problem. 

It is obvious that Arnim and Brentano were certainly not led to 
choose a new frontispiece solely for the sake of novelty or for variety. 
We know that both men, and particularly Brentano, had been search- 
ing through all manner of old books and manuscripts, largely of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for songs to put into their collec- 
tion. But it is not likely that in this scanning they merely chanced 
upon this horn of their second choice and quite unlikely that they 
chose it simply because it was a horn and one from a sixteenth or 
seventeenth-century book and therefore appropriate to their collec- 
tion. Their choice, of course, was a well-considered one, once this horn 
had come to their attention. And a very special horn it was. 

When the hundredth anniversary of the original publication (1808) 
of Part II of the collection came around, no less a person than Paul 
Ernst published a new and abbreviated edition of this timeless group 
of songs, and in so doing he followed, as he says, the suggestion of 
Goethe in omitting certain of the poems. The suggestion comes, of 
course, from Goethe’s famous review of 1806 in the Jenaische Allige- 
meine Literaturzeitung of Arnim and Brentano’s Wunderhorn, Part 
I, which they had humbly and admiringly dedicated to him. Ernst’s 
selection from the Wunderhorn also has as its frontispiece the horn 
of Volume II. 

This special horn is, as Arnim and Brentano themselves state in 
their correspondence, the well-known Oldenburger Horn. According 
to legend, it dates back to the tenth century, but the director of the 
Danish Museum (Chronological Collection of the Danish Kings at 
Rosenborg), where the horn now is, gives the approximate date as 
1465. In the copy of it which appeared in seventeenth-century books, 
however, it has acquired unmistakably Barock embellishments—which, 
in turn, are somewhat subdued in the copy made for our romantic 
nineteenth century “Wunderhorn,” and there has been added, within 
the contours of the horn and within a border of rigid grape vines, a 
view of Heidelberg, that citadel of Romanticism. 

The legend associated with the Oldenburger Horn is one which was 
entirely of a character to delight Arnim and Brentano who were seek- 
ing just such folk material in various forms. It runs as follows: 


Im Jahr nach Christi Geburth 939 hat eine wohlgeziehrte Jungfrau / so aus dem 
Ossenberg kommen / Graff Otten von Oldenburg auff der Jagt / da ihn durstete 
/ ein voligeschencktes tibergiildetes silbernes Horn dargereichet / als er es aber 
gesehen / was es gewesen / hat er sich darfiir entsetzet / und nicht trincken 
wollen. Darauff der Graff von der Jungfrauen weggeritten / das Horn hinter- 
werts aussgeschuttet / davon dem Pferde die Haare aussgefallen. 


The version of the legend just given has been taken from Balthasar 
Bekker’s Bezauberte Welt published in 1693.' The tale may be found 


1 Amsterdam, 1693, Buch IV, p. 147. 
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in Grimm’s Deutsche Sagen* as well, and also in the work of a con- 
temporary of Bekker, namely, Johann Justus Winkelmann, in Des 
Oldenburgischen Wunder-Horns Ursprung....* Why was the horn 
of this version chosen for the collection ? 


The Bezauberte Welt was a book in which Goethe had more than 
passing interest. As early as December 16, 1800, Goethe’s diary shows 
an entry of his reading of this work, and several editors and commen- 
tators have pointed out that Goethe made use of materia! from this 
book for his Faust; particularly the mention of Lilith has been traced 
back to this reading. Even if Goethe does not mention the Bezauberte 
Welt again—and such was his practice with other important books he 
used but failed to mention a second time—it is certainly not a book he 
would forget, nor could he forget the striking illustration of the Olden- 
burger Horn, the only illustration in the whole of Bekker’s book. 
Knowing the great influence Goethe had on the Romanticists, one is 
led to conjecture that he may very well have had something to do with 
the determining of the Oldenburger Horn as a choice for the frontis- 
piece of Volume II of Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Mention has already 
been made of Goethe’s review of the Wunderhorn—a very detailed 
and interesting one it was too, for which the Romantic collaborators 
were duly grateful—although Goethe’s sound advice and adverse 
criticism were later apparently forgotten if we may judge from some 
of the songs that were included in Volume II contrary to his judg- 
ment. But the important point was that in the review Goethe expressed 
a very active interest in seeing the collection extended and continued. 
His interest did not stop with the review, nor did Arnim and Brentano 
wish that it should end there. Both men were flattered by the attention 
their efforts had received from the great Goethe, whom they regarded 
as a guide to follow with confidence and pleasure. So again at the 
conclusion of their work on the Wunderhorn they once more paid 
tribute to Goethe and the others who had furthered, as they said, this 
collection. In a personal letter to Goethe* on September 1, 1806, 
Arnim refers to the “Wunderhorn” as “Ihr Schutzkind” and again on 
April 1, 1808,° he cails Goethe “Beschiizer und Forderer.” 


Ever since his days as a student in Gottingen in 1801, Arnim had 
admired Goethe enthusiastically, even extravagantly. Goethe’s diary 
on June 8, 1801, records meeting in Gottingen with Arnim and his 
elder brother, Karl. And Arnim was most happy to be able to visit 
Goethe later, in 1805, in Weimar. In 1807 there was an important 
visit with Goethe in which both Arnim and Brentano shared. Goethe’s 
diary records Brentano’s visit on November 3 and 5. On November 
8 Goethe saw Arnim at Mme Schopenhauer’s, where Reichardt sang 


2 Berlin, 1891, II,.No. 547, 169-70. 

3’ Bremen, 1684, p. 6. 

*Cf. Carl Schiiddekopf and Oskar Walzel, “Goethe und die Romantik,” 
Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, XIV (1899), 124. 

5 [bid., XIV, 127. 
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several songs, possibly songs from the Wunderhorn, for we know that 
Reichardt was at that time engaged in composing a number of them. 
The introduction to the Wunderhorn had been dedicated to Reichardt. 
On November 9 Brentano and Arnim were invited to Goethe’s house, 
and on November 10 Arnim came alone. Goethe records: “Kam 
Arnim nach Tische.” 

This was an important visit in Weimar, for it came just before the 
editors had completed the actual arrangement of the manuscript of 
Part II. The printing of the volume under Arnim’s personal super- 
vision was done in Heidelberg in 1808. Throughout this period the 
W underhorn was uppermost in the minds of the two friends, and it is 
likely that they talked of it with Goethe. Surely it is within the range 
of possibility that Goethe did suggest, especially at the last meeting, 
the desirability of using this famous Oldenburger Horn which he had 
discovered in Bekker,.since there were so many things to recommend 
it for the Wunderhorn. At the conference mentioned above, this sug- 
gestion very probably was made to Arnim who was charged with the 
printing of the manuscript. 

Early in the year 1808 Brentano wrote to Arnim on the subject of 
poems included and liberties taken with them by the latter who, on a 
number of occasions, exercised a free hand in these matters. Inci- 
dentally, on this score, Arnim was sufficiently vindicated by both 
Goethe and Paul Ernst. In the middle of one of the paragraphs in this 
letter Brentano wrote : 


Es ware sehr schon gewesen, wenn iiber die Sage vom Oldenburger Horn vorn 
ebenso ein Gedicht gewesen ware wie das erste Lied vom ersten Band; vielleicht 
mache ich noch eins.® 


But he never did, and Arnim did not encourage him to do so in his 
reply on February 6, 1808. In fact, he tactfully ignored Brentano’s 
proposal but defended his own altering of the texts, and he went on 
to say with perception : 

Die Menschen, die bis dahin hundert alte Lieder blos als Merkwiirdigkeit, als 
Sinnbilder einer andern Zeit hatten voriiberstreichen lassen, sahen sie auf 


einmal mit ihren eigenen Worten verbunden. Der lebende Beweis davon ist 
Gothes Recension von Anfang bis zu Ende.’ 


Not only was Goethe’s literary interest all-embracing at this period, 
his interest in art was unusually active as well. Kurt Karl Eberlein 
discusses at some length Goethe’s relation to the pictorial art of 
Romanticism in an article entitled: “Goethe und die bildende Kunst 
der Romantik,” which appeared in the Jahrbuch der Goethe Gesell- 
schaft, Volume XIV, in 1928. 

It may be difficult to prove that Goethe, from his own wide interest 
and knowledge of art, actually suggested to Arnim the use of this 


6 Reinhold Steig, Achim von Arnim und die ihm nahe standen (Stuttgart, 
1894), I, 234. 
7 [bid., I, 235. 
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particular horn, though it seems more than likely that this was the 
case. But, at least, there can be no doubt of the fact that Goethe did 
confirm and strengthen Arnim in the views that the latter held about 
the purpose and the virtue of such a collection of songs as the W under- 
horn contains. Arnim’s awareness of the intrinsic value and meaning 
of the Wunderhorn had obviously deepened and widened, and the 
credit for this must in large measure be given to Goethe’s penetrating 
review. Yet there is also evidence of a change of conception and under- 
standing even in this new choice of the Oldenburger Horn. Eberlein 
says of Goethe: 


Auch fiir Goethe ist der Begriff “Romantisch” ein wachsender, wandelnder, 
for.schreitender Begriff. ...* 


Certainly the concept of growth, change, and progression was not 
foreign to an avowed Romanticist like Arnim. With the choice of the 
lavish Oldenburger Horn for a frontispiece, attention was directed 
anew to the variety of the collection, and the title gains in meaning 
and in its symbolic connotations. What had been only implicit at the 
most in the first iliustration (which, to be sure, had reference to one 
song specifically), has been widened in its implications by this new 
choice: This great drinking horn—and the fact that it is plainly such 
is, in itself, significant—is at once a potent and almost inexhaustible 
source of refreshment, a joy to the outward eye with its solid gold and 
silver adornments, a delight to the ear with its numerous musical 
bells, and clearly a charm to the imagination with the colorful figures 
from the world of fairy-tale and legend, and from history. These are 
indeed things to symbolize pictorially the priceless qualities of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn.® This is a “Wunderhorn” in fact. And what is 
more, it is almost as though made to fit the description in the poem in 
Volume I—although it is somewhat more elaborate. 

What Brentano apparently had failed to see when he wrote to 
Arnim was that the poem of Volume I which gave the Wunderhorn 
its title was not so broad in its application to the collection as a whole 
as this pictorial representation could be by its symbolism. To write a 
poem applying to the horn depicted here was not necessarily desirable, 
however interesting the tale connected therewith might be, and to do 
so would give no more meaning, perhaps not so much meaning to the 
whole of Volume II as the original “Knaben Wunderhorn” poem had 


8 Loc. cit., p. 4. 

® Fritz Brigel in his charming novelle, Das wahre Wunderhorn (Bibliophile 
Novellen [Weimar, 1934], p. 171), speaking of the great difficulty the “Wunder- 
horn” gave him and of his final interpretation of its symbolism, says: “... Das 
zweite Horn muB nicht mehr erwecken, erweckte Menschen betrachten es und 
blattern um, um zu den Liedern zu kommen. Das zweite Titelblatt will nur noch 
sagen: hier wird der Durst gestillt, trink aus, aber du muB8t dein Lebelang 
trinken, das Horn ist riesenhaft groB und du wirst es nicht austrinken bis zu 
deinem Tode. So magst wahrend des Trinkens deine Augen aufheben und um 
= blicken, Burg und Landschaft, seltsame Greifen und den FluB, der in Licht 
glanzt.” 
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given to Volume I. That Arnim agreed is evidenced by his silence on 
this point. 

It might be added that the conception of the collection, as expressed 
in its illustrations, changed once more, and probably at the instigation 
of Brentano. Ludwig Grimm, brother of the famous Jakob and Wil- 
helm, and a favorite of Brentano, furnished a new frontispiece and the 
illustrations for several songs of Volume III. The frontispiece depicted 
a minstrel and a harpist—obvious enough symbolism and was prob- 
ably, as suggested, introduced there to satisfy Brentano. Brentano was 
an acknowledged connoisseur and collector of fine engravings and a 
careful student of the arts in general. He had been greatly displeased 
by the engraver’s art on the Oldenburger Horn when it was done and 
had written at that time to the two elder Grimms, on May 7, 1808, 
complimenting their brother, Louis, as he calls him: “Louis hatte es 
gewil} besser gemacht.”’® His predilection for Ludwig’s work per- 
sisted, for, as late as 1817, it was Ludwig’s engravings which adorned 
Brentano’s edition of Spee’s Trutznachtigall. It was not the problem 
of an engraver which had given Bekker trouble when he wanted an 
illustration of the horn for his Bezauberte Welt, but other difficulties. 
He was skeptical of the stories claiming that the horn was of inimitable 
gold, and to him “seeing was believing” : 


Nicht daB ich das Horn selber habe sehen kénnen / weil es ein Jahr zuvor / als 
ich nach Oldenburg kam / das nun zwey Jahr ist / auff Befehl des Grafen / 
welcher der Konig von Dennemarck ist / nach Copenhagen gebracht worden. 
Es hanget aber allda abgemahlet in der groBesten Herbergen wohin ich kam / 
nicht zwar wohl auff das netteste / aber dennoch so wohl gleichend / als ob man 
das Horn vor Augen sehe / wie ich allda von jedermann einhellig versichert 
ward; Es hat ohngefehr die Lange von anderthalb FuB / die Krumme mit in die 
Lange gemessen / meines besten Behalts. Ich zeichnete es ab / wie ich es 
gemahlet fand / und hatte die Gestalt und Arbeit daram gerne etwas eigentlicher 
so wohl an dem FuB als sonsten fiirbilden wollen / es war aber nicht netter 
unterschieden in dem Gemalde. Ich habe es also in Kupffer stechen lassen / nach 
demselbigen Abri8 / mit der unterstehenden Schrift / 


But for Arnim and Brentano, who did not copy the horn them- 
selves as Bekker did, the problem of the engraver assumed greater 
proportions, and it is of no little importance to search behind the pic- 
ture for the engraver who incurred the wrath of Brentano. Who was 
he? It was not the same engraver who had furnished the plate for the 
illustration of the boy swinging the nondescript horn. That engraver 
was one Kunze, as Arnim reveals in a letter to Brentano in September 
of 1805. With him Arnim had not been so well satisfied as he would 
have wished. Writing in the heat of patriotic fervor understandable 
in the Napoleonic year of 1805, Arnim says: “Kunze hat den kleinen 
Jungen angefertigt, er ist recht fleiBig radirt, aber das Gesicht ist wie 


1° Reinhold Steig, Clemens Brentano und die Briider Grimm (Stuttgart, 
1914), p. 17. 
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vom franzésischen Trommelschlager. Das Pferd wird denen um so 
méhr gefallen, die es noch unedler wiinschen.”"* 

And it was undoubtedly Arnim who later chose the engraver to do 
the copy of the Oldenburger “Wunderhorn.” Busy with editing the 
songs, and waiting for further proof sheets from the publisher, Zim- 
mer (whom a paper shortage was plaguing—possibly the result of 
wartime restrictions), Arnim wrote Brentano: “Zimmer hat den Titel 
und Deinen Brief bekommen, er freut sich dartiber. Ein Kupferstecher 
Weise, dessen Geschicklichkeit ich durch mehrere Arbeiten kennen 
gelernt habe, wird ihn radieren und stechen....”** This would seem 
to indicate that the initiative in the selection of an engraver came from 
Arnim, not from Brentano as Eberlein seems to assume when he says : 


Bientano, der Sammler, Kenner, Germanist, Kunsthistoriker, ist der Mittelpunkt 
des Heidelberger Kreises und der anspruchsvolle Leiter fiir den Buchschmuck 
des “Wunderhorns.” Er lieB den reitenden Knaben von Kunze radieren, lieB 
mit Hilfe der Gottinger Bibliothek nach der Zeichnung Wilhelm Grimms das 
bekannte Titelblatt mit dem Oldenburger Trinkhorn von dem Heidelberger 
Weise stechen. .. .1% 


However, on March 22, 1808, Arnim wrote to Brentano: “Das 
Wunderhorn scheint recht gut zu werden, es ist geatzt und wird 
gestochen. . . .””** 

In this judgment, of course, Brentano did not concur. As is ap- 
parent from the above quotation from Eberlein, it was Brentano who, 
as the art connoisseur, had taken it upon himself to attend to the busi- 
ness of finding the best Oldenburger Horn to copy, and he consulted 
with Jakob Grimm in this matter. Grimm, in turn, seems to have 
asked Friedrich Beneke, the librarian of Gottingen, for help. Beneke 
wrote to Jakob Grimm on December 25, 1807: “In Miillers Schrift 
tiber die Tonderschen Horner steht nichts vom Oldenburger Horn. 
Ich schicke Ihnen den Winkelmann mit, worin die beste Abbildung 
sich findet.”** 

In Goethe und die Briider Grimm (Berlin, 1892, p. 21), published 
several years before his Achim von Arnim und die ihm nahe standen, 
Reinhold Steig maintains: “Das Trinkhorn ist, wie die Vergleichung 
lehrt, nach einer Abbildung in Hamelmann’s Oldenburgischem Chro- 
nicon (Anno 1599, S.20) gezeichnet. .. .” 

There seems to be little basis for this assertion. The very position 
of the horn in Hamelmann is reversed and, among other things, the 
figure on the smaller end of the horn is somewhat different as are a 
number of other details. Eduard Griesebach in the introduction to his 
edition of Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Leipzig, 1906, p. xv) states, 
without supplying documentation, that Brentano had the horn copied 





11 R. Steig, Achim von Arnim, p. 146. 
12 [bid., p. 230. 

13 Eberlein, loc. cit., p. 9. 

14 R. Steig, Achim von Arnim, p. 250. 
15 R. Steig, Clemens Brentano, p. 10. 
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from a reproduction in the Oldenburgische Chronika. Fritz Brigel in 
Das Wahre Wunderhorn (Bibliophile Novellen, Weimar, 1934, p. 
167) says that he chanced upon an illustration of the Oldenburger 
Horn which he considers to be identical with the illustration of 1808. 
He found it in the Monatliche Unterredungen Einiger Guten Freunde 
(November, 1696, Leipzig), but the periodical presents a very poor 
copy of the horn made from an illustration in Holger Jacobaeus’ 
Museum Regium seu Catalogus (Hafniae, 1696). Jacobaeus has a 
clear and fine illustration which also might well have been used for 
the horn as it appears in the Knaben Wunderhorn. In all likelihood 
the “Wunderhorn” of the anthology is a composite copy based on 
several of the best illustrations available. The suggested illustration in 
Winkelmann is certainly one of the best and probably did serve as a 
model. It is not impossible either that the bells, along the contours 
of the horn of 1808, which are absent in Winkelmann and in most of 
the other illustrations, may have been taken from Bekker. The posi- 
tion of the griffon in the 1808 copy is most similar to that in Bekker’s 
fine illustration. In any case the horn was copied by Wilhelm Grimm 
as stated by Eberlein, and as is apparent from the letter to the Grimms 
referred to earlier, wherein Brentano’s wrath and indignation at the 
hapless Weise reaches its climax. It is worth returning to the letter 
more fully : 


Weise, der das Wunderhorn gestochen, ist ein ganz miserabler Kerl, aber ein 
Freimaurer ; es hat mich emport, wie er Wilhelms mithsame Zeichnung verhunzt ; 
das Horn hat er zwar kalt und platt und rein gestochen, das umgebende Laub 
aber, durch Arnims leichtfertige Erlaubni8 und Unbekiimmertheit zu verbessern, 
so lacherlich steif und plump verhunzt, daB ich mich graBlich dran geargert, die 
Schrift kann kaum hineingebracht werden, so ad libitum und hundedumm hat er 
alles vermatscht, ich hatte nicht gedacht, daB man etwas so miserabel machen, 
weniger noch es machen lassen konnte. Louis hatte es gewiB besser gemacht. 
Uberhaupt habe ich nicht leicht einen elenderen, siiBern, faderen, unverbesser- 
licheren Gimpel gesehen, der von nichts spricht als Fernow und Oeser, den 
Diirer fiir miserabel halt, den er gar nicht kennt. Ubrigens kann Louis bei ihm 
recht gut einen Anfang im Stechen, was er ziemlich rein thut, lernen. . . .1¢ 


This incompetent disciple of Oeser was known also to another and 
earlier pupil of Oeser, namely Goethe. Goethe knew Weise more than 
cursorily. He was born in Weimar in 1776 and was a teacher there 
for some years. Goethe mentions him frequently in his diary and 
wrote to him after Weise had transferred his activity to Halle. There 
is no mention of Weise before 1812, however, when there is a diary 
entry in November. It is difficult to believe that Goethe at Weimar 
should not have known about Weise before the time of that entry, 
and, as a matter of fact, we know he did, for Arnim wrote to Goethe 
about him from Heidelberg on April 1, 1808: 


Ein Weimaraner Kunstler Herr Weise hat mir ein artiges Titelbild zum zweyten 
Bande des Wunderhorns, den ich bald Ihnen, dem Beschiizer und Forderer 


16 R, Steig, Clemens Brentano, p. 16 f. 
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tiberschicken werde, recht zierlich radirt und sehr rein mit dem Grabstichel 
ausgefiihrt. Da er, wenn gleich nicht als Meister, doch recht geschickt in allen 
Gattungen Kunstarbeiten, so sollte es mir wirklich Freude machen, wenn der 
Plan durchginge, ihm hier zum Direktor einer Kunstschule zu machen, woran es 
dem Orte und der Gegend fehilt. ... 17 


It must also be borne in mind that at the time of Arnim’s visit to 
Goethe and at the time of the publication of Part II of the Wunder- 
horn, Goethe’s interest in engravings and engravers was particularly 
keen. His diary once again proves that. Especially of interest are the 
diary references of the days close to the time of Arnim’s stay in 
Weimar. For November 22, for example, we find: “Kupfer mit alle- 
gorischen und symbolischen Darstellungen.” To this latter type of 
representation belongs the Oldenburger Horn as used in the Wunder- 
horn. 

Goethe’s thinking is definitely conditioned by these artistic experi- 
ences of the period. How true this is, is shown even by the striking 
fact that when Goethe, in his review of the Knaben Wunderhorn, 
characterizes the individual poems in it, he uses an adjective from the 
language of the world of art several times, although he is ingenious 
enough in finding numerous different adjectives otherwise to describe 
the poems. Indeed, he repeats himself only in the use of two adjec- 
tives, one is “romantisch” and that is not surprising, while the other 
is “holzschnittmaBig.” The latter he applies to three different poems 
and of another he says : “In der Holzschnittsart, so gut, als man es nur 
winschen konnte.” Goethe was thinking in terms of pictorial art in 
connection with this collection. It is difficult to believe that he was not 
also concerned with the artistic matter of a frontispiece—even if this 
review was not the place to discuss it. It is difficult also not to sur- 
mise that there is some connection between Goethe and the choice of 
Oldenburger Horn for Volume II of the Knaben Wunderhorn. It is 
a curious coincidence, if coincidence at all, that two of the less sketchy 
accounts of the Oldenburger Horn in connection with the Knaben 
Wunderhorn appear in scholarly works which deal not with the edi- 
tors of the Wunderhorn but in works dealing with Goethe, namely in 
Eberlein’s article—“Goethe und die bildende Kunst der Romantik” 
and Steig’s Goethe und die Briider Grimm. In the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, the conjecture in this paper seems justifiable. 


Princeton University 


17 Carl Schiiddekopf and Oskar Walzel, op. cit., pp. 127 ff. 











THE APPRENTICE NOVELIST 
GOETHE’S LETTERS, 1765-1767 


By Stuart Pratt ATKINS 


Whereas Goethe’s early development as lyricist and dramatist can 
be traced in a variety of completed as well as fragmentary works 
from his student days, there has been preserved no sufficiently exten- 
sive example of his literary efforts in narrative prose antedating the 
publication of Die Leiden des jungen Werthers to permit direct 
examination of his early development as novelist. One result of this 
fact has been the tendency to neglect, despite certain passages in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, the possible significance of his early interest 
in the epistolary novel.’ Indeed, criticism of no less important a work 
than Werther itself seems to reflect this neglect by overwhelmingly 
emphasizing biographical rather than literary antecedents in Goethe’s 
development, and so the extraordinary technical achievement which 
the novel represents is as it were somehow taken on the faith due 
genius. The structure of Werther has, to be sure, been analyzed, and 
been found to be patterned on a psychic year of four seasons, or to 
comprise two parts (as printed—reflecting experiences of a Werther- 
Goethe and a Werther-Jerusalem), three parts, five parts (various 
schemes for dramatic analysis), and more (methods of analyzing 
novels) ; all such observations have aesthetic utility, for they make 
the reader aware of large compositional features and certain propor- 
tions which suggest that there is a total pattern to the novel’s com- 
position. For appreciation of Goethe’s technical achievement as a 
storyteller, however, such observations are unsatisfactory: although 
they throw valuable light on the completed work, they fail to suggest 
why Goethe’s first published novel, a work probably written with 
little revising and without a detailed compositional plan, should be 
the finished product which it is. Even Erich Schmidt’s classic study, 
Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, in which the relationship of 
Werther to the novels of some of Goethe’s more important predeces- 
sors and contemporaries is carefully investigated, starts with the 
dangerous assumption that “die literarischen Voraussetzungen von 
Goethes Werther” can be understood simply in terms of Werther, 
some of the Goethe-Kestner correspondence, and a few rather famous 
novels, and leaves no impression that the style and technique of 
Werther might represent the fruit of a fairly long and gradual develop- 
ment.” In the following pages an attempt is made to trace the develop- 

1 Thus L. Spriegel treats only “Lyrik” and “Drama” in the section of her 
Tubingen dissertation, Der Leipziger Goethe und Gellert (Borna-Leipzig, 1934), 
which covers “Gellerts Bedeutung fir Goethes Dichtung”; cf. also, eg., H. 
Kindermann’s essay, “Der Rokoko-Goethe,” prefatory to Bd. II, Reihe Irration- 


alismus, “Deutsche Literatur . . . in Entwicklungsreihen” (Leipzig, 1932). 
2 Jena, 1875, p. 1. 
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ment of Goethe’s narrative technique in some of his earliest preserved 
letters, especially those of his Leipzig years (which, as critics have 
occasionally noted, som:times strike “a chord that foretells the strains 
of Werther’*) ; and since the subject has, as already indicated, par- 
ticular relevance to problems which arise in connection with Werther, 
occasional technical comparisons with passages in that novel will be 
introduced.* As for the assumption with which I start, that such a 
great literary achievement as Werther can only be understood in terms 
of actual previous practice on the part of its author, let Dr. Johnson 
speak : 


A man should begin to write soon; for, if he waits till his judgment is matured, 
his ‘nability, through want of practice to express his conceptions, will make 
the disproportion so great between what he sees, and what he can attain, that 
he will probably be discouraged from writing at all.5 


Before Goethe’s letters from Leipzig are examined, one earlier 
letter, that written to Cornelia from Wiesbaden on June 21, 1765, de- 
serves to be considered in some detail. In it can already be discerned a 
preoccupation with literary narrative technique: two barely significant 
incidents are reported—one as a heroic adventure, the other as a sort 
of romantic encounter with primitivistic nature, and both together 
comprising the large category “einige absonderliche Schicksaale.” 


Dencke nur wir haben allhier—Schlangen, das haBliche Ungeziefer macht der 
Garten, hinter unserm Hause, gantz unsicher. . . . Und heute, laB es dir erzahlen, 
heute morgen, stehen einige Churgaste und ich auf einer Terasse, siehe da 
kommt ein solches Thier mit vielen gewolbten Gangen durch das Gras daher, 
schaut uns mit hellen funckelnden Augen an spielt mit seiner spitzigen Zunge 
und schleicht mit aufgehabenem Haupte immer naher. [Stones are hastily seized, 
a few hits are made, so that] sie mit Zischen die Flucht nahm. Ich sprang 
herunter, ri8 einen machtigen Stein von der Mauer, und warf ihr ihn nach. er 
traf und erdruckte sie, worauf wir tiber dieselbe Meister wurden. . 


The effort to magnify this incident is evident in “Dencke nur,” in the 
dash for suspense and surprise after “allhier,” in the interruption 
“laf es dir erzahlen” separating “heute” from the more specific “heute 
morgen,” in the emphatic “vielen” of “mit vielen gew6lbten Gangen,” 
in the vivid description of the deportment of the ever-approaching 
serpent-basilisk-dragon with its “aufgehabenem” head—linguistically 


8 E. Feise, “Critical Essay,” appended to his edition of Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers (New York, 1914), p. 243; cf. Kindermann, p. 44: “Der Leiden- 
schaftsstil vieler Leipziger Briefe . . . geht spaterhin . . . ein in die dichterische 
Weltbewaltigung: von der Leidenschaftsatmosphare der ersten Gotz-Gestaltung 
bis zu der noch der Werther-Briefe sind die Spuren bemerkbar,” and Heinrich 
Meyer in his review of Giinther Miller’s Kleine Goethebiographie (Monatshefte, 
XL [1948], 426-27) : “Wie [Barker] Fairley scheint Miller die Behrischbriefe 
wortlich zu nehmen, indem er verkennt, daB es sich da doch auch um ‘Literatur’ 
handelt, genau wie die Kathchengeschichte Goethes erste bekannte Wertheriade 


‘4 Goethe’s letters are quoted from M. Morris’ Der junge Goethe. The 1774 
edition of Werther is quoted from Goethes Werke: Festausgabe, Vol. IX. 

5 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Oxford Standard Edition (New York [1933]), 
II, 341 f. 
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conservative and elevated, like Werther’s hands in his final letter— 
and in the rapid change of situation from defense to attack as our 
young hero successfully hurls a mighty rock at the foe. There is some- 
thing Wieland-like in the technique of trying to make something out 
of so very little, although the humorous effect of summer-resort hero- 
ism is unintentional and therefore unworthy of that master; the 
anecdote suggests rather the vacuous animation of the epistolary speci- 
mens which Gellert had first published in 1751. As for the other inci- 
dent, it is pceticized by the introduction of “eine wohlthatige Fee” 
who had marked the path leading out of the Rhenish wilderness—a 
rationalistic poeticization which in no way conceals an anticlimax 
when it follows “Bald stellte sich uns ein umschatteter Fels dar, bald 
ein diistres Gestrauch und nirgends war ein Ausgang zu finden.’”* 

If this letter is typical of Goethe’s prose efforts before he went to 
Leipzig, it is easy to understand why Goethe could sooner or later 
have destroyed them. It is, however, valuable as an earliest example 
of his narrative letter style, the only prose style apparently deliberately 
cultivated by him—the Judenpredigt can certainly be disregarded— 
in the years prior to his sojourn at Strasbourg. In view of the young 
Goethe’s belletristic ambitions, his early love of storytelling, it was 
inevitable that he should wish to practice the most popular literary 
prose form of the time as well as the verse forms of eighteenth-century 
poetry and drama, and so it may be reasonably assumed that his early 
letters are in some measure prose exercises, or at least reflect what 
has been practiced in literary exercises. Indeed, Goethe’s early corre- 
spondence often forces upon the informed reader, who can see contra- 
dictions between almost simultaneous letters, or who otherwise pos- 
sesses corrective evidence, an impression of artificiality of manner, 
though not an impression of deliberate misrepresentation, even in 
many an apparent outburst of unfettered sentiment; only the letters 
from the first half of 1774, when Goethe is intensively cultivating the 
letter form for explicit literary purpose in Werther, can perhaps be 
considered both directly self-revealing and frankly self-concealing, 
representative of a period when literary expression in prose found a 
full outlet in a literary work rather than surreptitiously or uncon- 
sciously in personal correspondence. 

In Goethe’s first letter from Leipzig imaginary speeches, not sus- 
pense-filled narrative episodes, best serve to enliven the epistolary 
style, which is still also marked, however, by exclamatory elements 
in word (da!; sieh) and punctuation. That Goethe’s self-interruptions 
in his truly chaotic second paragraph do not represent incoherent 
irrationality, as the naive reader might be tempted to believe, may be 
deduced from the letter writer’s consciousness of his literary mission, 
twice explicitly alluded to (wir Poeten; auf Dichter Parole) in that 


6 For the exoticism of this letter, cf. the Abbé Prévost’s American scene in 
such works as his Histoire de M. Cleveland, Livre XIII of which takes the 
narrator through pathless wildernesses. 
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paragraph. In Werther’s first letter the uncompleted sentence and 
the deliberate breaking off of discussion of a topic allow the reader 
insights into various traits of Werther’s character, into varied interests 
past and present, without destroying the illusion of actual epistolary 
communication. In his next letter, which is almost pure literary mono- 
logue, the device of self-interruption (Mein Freund—Aber ich. . .) 
forces Werther’s religiously rhapsodic outburst back into letter form, 
preserving not only the literary fiction but also the lyric effect of the 
previous lines: in an unfinished letter the reader cannot demand, 
unless he is unreasonable, the normal prosaic characteristics of episto- 
lary communication ; these, presumably, would have come later, but 
they are hardly to be found in the “letter” as it stands. 
Scll not a month in Leipzig, Goethe began a letter thus: 


Leipzig den 20 Ocbtr 1765 
Morgends um 6. 


Riese, guten Tag! 


d. 21. Abends um 5. 
Riese, guten Abend! 


Gestern hatte ich mich kaum hingesezt um euch eine Stunde zu 
wiedmen, Als schnell. . 


There follows an amusing soliloquy as Goethe wavers between con- 
tinuing the hardly started letter and going to the theater, and then an 
informative account of his academic and other life is introduced, en- 
livened only by a pun “késtlich—kostspielig,” a figurative “march of 
coins,” and (perhaps) a “catalogue” of fish, flesh, and fowl from the 
Kiichenzettul. This game of starting a letter twice is played, with 
variations, by ‘Werther when he describes under the date “am 16. 
Juny” his first hours with Lotte. Werther protests that he is ““vergniigt 
und gliiklich, und so kein guter Historienschreiber,” and claims that 
he has overcome the urge to postpone his account. But then we learn 
“Ich hab’s nicht iberwinden kénnen, ich muBte zu ihr hinaus.” Now, 
after a few brief lines which reveal that evening has come, Werther 
gains self-control: “hére denn, ich will mich zwingen ins Detail zu 
gehen,” and an extraordinarily clear narrative, even containing faith- 
fully recorded direct discourse, is presented. This narrative, begun 
June 16 and essentially completed by 2 a.m. of the 17th (cf. “am 19. 
Juny”), is complemented and concluded by one paragraph of June 19 
telling of the return from the ball—a paragraph which patently con- 
tradicts the earlier statement of the same date about the specific hour 
of completion of the preceding letter, for it contains also the statement, 
“seit der Zeit konnen Sonne, Mond und Sterne geruhig ihre Wirth- 


7 This letter is cited by R. WeiBenfels, Goethe im Sturm und Drang (Halle, 
1894), as illustration of Goethe’s stylistic striving “nach nichts so sehr, wie nach 
Natur, nach naturwahrem, unmittelbarem Ausdruck der Empfindung und Situa- 
tion, aus der heraus er schreibt, nach dramatischer Lebendigkeit” (1, 43). 
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schaft treiben, ich weis weder daB Tag noch da Nacht ist.” In other 
words, Werther, like Goethe, does not hesitate to exploit the letter- 
writer’s poetic license, although his disregard of prosaic facts, here 
probably humorous, will, unlike Goethe’s, become a pathological dis- 
order. 

In a letter from the end of October and early November, to Riese, 
is “das wahre bild” (in German and Latin verse) of Gottsched— 
primarily a picture of external details. Writing to Cornelia a month 
later (Dec. 6-7, 1765), Goethe characterizes his host and two table 
companions far more succinctly and effectively: physical description 
is minimized ; gesture, voice, facial expression, and dominant psycho- 
logical characteristics are emphasized. Thus in the briefest of the three 
sketches : “Magister Morus. Ein Teolog. Ein sehr artiger und geschick- 
ter Junger Mann: er redet wenig allein sieht immer freundlich aus.” 
With this can be compared the many “physiognomical” introductions 
of characters in Werther—e.g., young V., “ein offner Junge, mit 
einer gar gliicklichen Gesichtsbildung” (etc.; cf. 1. Theil, den 17. 
May). Indeed, the last of the three sketches in the Leipzig letter, that 
of “Magister Herrmann Ein Mediciner” which borders on Hogarthian 
caricature, is interesting as an early example of a Wertherian figure 
in Goethe’s writings*—“Er flieht die Welt, weil sie sich nicht nach 
ihm richten will”—a character whose exaggerated subjectivism, as 
imagined by Goethe, unfits him for life. And this Leipzig letter is 
interesting as the first to contain any mention of Richardson and his 
novels, novels for which Goethe is willing to make an exception (at 
first all three, then only Grandison) as he prescribes more instructive 
reading as the proper fare of Cornelia. 

Hardly more than a month later, writing to Cornelia January 17, 
1766, Goethe comments on the reaction to a satiric poem that he had 
mentioned on December 12: 


Je m’en rejouis fort, si ma satire a pu trouver des originaux, autant plus, que je 
suis stir, que je n’ai eu que la nature et les fautes universelles devant les yeux, 
en peignant ces portraits, et non pas, comme on pouroi* penser, quelques per- 
sonnes en particulier. 


It may well be deduced from this statement of compositional principle 
that the psychological details in such a characterization as that of 
Herrmann, which was composed about the same time as the satire 
alluded to, were intended to lend the truth of Nature to the gro- 
tesquely particular. In Werther, not only does the protagonist him- 
self—despite, and even because of, his consciousness of uniqueness— 
represent a widely found type; he also cultivates the brief characteri- 
zation of general types represented by the already mentioned para- 
graph on young V.; and in his account of the thunderstorm’s effect 
on certain young women at the ball he even arranges caractéres in a 


8 Not the earliest suicide—cf. “Exemplum Avtocheiriae,” Morris’ Der junge 
Goethe, I, 30-32. 
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triadic tableau (cf. penultimate paragraph, 1. Theil, am 16. Juny: 
“Die Kliigste sezte sich...” )—a far cry from practice of the Vorsaz 
“mich kiinftig allein an die Natur zu halten” enunciated as basic 
(Storm-and-Stress) aesthetic principle two letters earlier in connec- 
tion with his discussion of drawing. 

In March Goethe reproaches Cornelia at the same time that he 
praises her account of a wedding celebration : “tu n’as pas scu peindre 
toutes les circonstances, d’une maniere si vive et si exacte, que je 
l’avois souhaitte et que j’avois lieu de l’attendre de ton addresse.” 
(The ideal of lively detail is usually achieved with unconscious ease 
by Werther whenever he reports narrative or conversation, although 
a peculiar Storm-and-Stress tendency to naturalistic realism will best 
exp'‘ain his introduction of such a detail as a snotty nose.) Later in 
this letter, Goethe returns to his favorite theme of Cornelia’s readings, 
and illustrates the consequences of feminine vanity—viz., the failure 
to cultivate good authors—with an account of one young lady’s social 
maladresse imagined in rapid staccato style. (This theme recurs in 
Werther in reversed form, for there Lotte has outgrown most novels, 
as is well known, and is, moreover, the very paragon of young woman- 
hood.) One passage in the letter, that dealing with Mlle Brevillier(s), 
is clearly modeled after a type situation of sentimental novels, the 
moment when it is discovered that a worthy character has been (long) 
unjustly misvalued (e.g., Lord Seymour by Sophie von La Roche’s 
Fraulein von Sternheim; with more serious permanent hurt, “die 
arme Leonore” by Werther). Goethe begins the passage with ex- 
pressions of admiration of the said young woman’s demonstration of 
character in having kept her word, recalls his previous sympathy and 
esteem, and then summarizes the development of events which has 
finally confirmed his original opinion; his account ends with the 
general observation, “‘si on fait le juge trop vite, on court risque de 
faire le juge injuste’”—the kind of moralization with which a Julie 
Wolmar will end a letter (eg., La Nouvelle Héloise, IV, 12: 
“j’éprouve avec douleur que le poids d’une ancienne faute est un 
fardeau qu’il faut porter toute sa vie”). In concluding his longish 
letter, Goethe explains why, with “tant a faire,” he writes “de si 
longues lettres”: “C’est pour me divertir que je fais cela.” Surely a 
case of literary-educational divertissement ! 

The letter to Riese, April 28, 1766, is the earliest in which tones 
of strong pessimism are found, and several scholars have pointed out 
the Wertherian elements : “Einsamkeit,” the pleasures of recollection 
“entfernt von jedermann, Am Bache, bey den Biischen,” the changing 
aspect of nature as “Traurigkeit” increases (“Der Bach rauscht jetzt 
im Sturm” ; “Kein Vogel singt in den Gebiischen ...”’), the theme of 
humiliation (here avowedly only of himself as a literary aspirant). 
Whatever the origins of Goethe’s mood and the degree of literal truth 
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in ‘his statements,’ the irony of the formulation in genre mélé of his 
renunciation of literary ambitions should not-be overlooked, nor the 
fact that the brief prose passages represent a new stylistic tendency : 
“Einsam, Einsam, ganz einsam. Bester RieBe diese Einsamkeit,” “so 
fithle ich dennoch allen Mangel. .. . Ich seufze ... und wenn ich fuhle 
daB ich vergebens seufze,” “Aber wie froh bin ich, ganz froh,” and 
“Lebt Wohl... Schreibt ... Lebt wohl. Gew6hnt euch keine academ- 
istische Sitten an. Liebt mich. Lebt Wohl. Lebt wohl.” These are not 
examples of repetition for the sake of colloquial clarity and animation, 
but of repetition which expresses intensity of feeling—the writer seeks 
for words and can only repeat himself as he realizes that anaphora 
alone best makes clear his idea, or he is so perturbed and distraught 
(last example) that he repeats unconsciously insignificant epistolary 
formulas. Goethe is here already “a l’école de Rousseau,” is mastering 
a style to be effectively exploited in letters to Behrisch of 1767—and 
in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers;*® perhaps this fact, not simply 
a desire to keep the home folks reassured about himself, partly 
authenticates the often doubted statement to Cornelia (September 
27, 1766): “Ce qui regarde ma melancholie, elle n’est pas si forte 
comme je l’ai depeinte, il y a quelquefois des manieres poetiques dans 
mes descriptions qui aggrandisent les faits.” 

In the letters from the rest of 1766 which have been preserved, no 
great innovations can be traced in Goethe’s epistolary style. The two 
long letters to Cornelia (March 30-May 31; September 27—October 
18) continue the moral, didactic, and satiric manner of previous corre- 
spondence: a less mature Saint-Preux, the young Goethe prescribes 
further reading for his sister; describes the psychology of solitude— 
and the charms of a garden more formal than Rousseau would have 
liked it—; treats more general topics such as female education, 
“klein”-Parisian manners (cf. Saint-Preux’s various ethnographical 
letters), the philosophic problem of free will, or the advantages for 
a young man of “acquaintance of young virtuos and honest ladies” ; 
and, in English and under English literary influences, writes in “A 
Song over The Unconfidence towards my self” of his melancholia, his 
jealousy, and his artistic (poetic) impotence."' With one possible 
exception, these are all themes more or less important in Werther. 
In the second of these letters, moreover, there is an intelligent analy- 
sis of the dangers which result when epistolary prose is written under 


® Adolescent homesickness, end-of-winter vitamin deficiency, recurrence of 
depressive period, physical consequences of lying on damp and chilly ground—as 
well as injured pride? 

10 Examples of this practice can be found on almost every page of Werther, 
and scattered throughout La Nouvelle Héloise, especially the first two-thirds; 
some of the more striking parallels between the two novels are presented by 
Erich Schmidt, pp. 247-50. 

11 Cf. La Nouvelle Héloise: 1, xii (readings); I, xxxiii (solitude) ; IV, xi 
(gardens); V, iii (education); II, xiv ([Parisian] manners); VI, vii (free 
will) ; I, xliv (jealousy) ; etc. 
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the influence of verse or poetic prose, and after a parody of Fénelon’s 
language in Télémaque,’* Goethe observes, not without self-satisfac- 
tion, “Je ne crois pas manquer, en attribuant a cette lecture [of too 
elevated styles], la faute commune des jeunes gens, de ne savoir pas 
ecrire des bonnes lettres”: he evidently considers that he has mas- 
tered the art of blending utile dulci, of presenting serious ideas in a 
genuine letter form. 

Within the time span of these two letters to Cornelia fall the letters 
to Trapp, Moors, and Behrisch which tell the story of Goethe’s “pas- 
sion pour la belle Charitas” (so nobly tragic and so rapidly termi- 
nated!) and of the initial stages of his “roman” (October 10 or 11) 
with Kathchen. In Madame Elie de Beaumont’s Lettres du Marquis 
de Roselle, which Goethe had read before the end of May and which 
he mentioned again to Cornelia in September, he found not only 
acceptable ideas on “l’erudition des filles,” but also the story of a man 
who loved a woman beneath his class and was willing to sacrifice 
family name to his love of an (apparent) paragon of virtue. Among 
the lines addressed to Trapp on June 2 are: “Chassons le vil honneur! 
que l’amour soit mon maitre. J’ecouterai lui seul, lui seul doit me 
guider. Au sommet du bonheur par lui je vais monter.” This sugges- 
tion of egalitarianism, here half subordinated to the theme of the 
ennobling power of passion (cf. La Nouvelle Héloise, I1, 11, toward 
end), anticipates the passage to Moors (October 1) beginning “Was 
ist der Stand. Eine eitle Farbe die die Menschen erfunden haben, um 
Leute die es nicht verdienen mit anzustreichen”—a passage which 
recalls utterances of Mylord Edouard Bomston in behalf of Julie and 
Saint-Preux (cf. Héloise, I, 62), as well as of the misguided Marquis 
de Roselle. The. influence of literature on life can be seen in many 
details of these various letters,** but for the writing of Werther the 
narrative skill which they reveal is more important than the fact that 
they happen to deal with “frustrated” passion, with “un amant 
malheureux qui l’aime sans attendre jamais le fruit de son amour” 
(to Trapp, October 1, of Charitas), with a lover who, professing to 
value virtue’* more than “Stand,” can write (on the same day, to 


12 Section of letter dated September 27. The letter concludes (October 18) 
with a shorter parodistic allusion to prose romance. 

18 A. Letters meant for another than the addressee (to Trapp, June 2 and 
October 1—in latter direct allusion to this fact). B. The language of passion: 
“mon coeur sensible et tendre,” “ce coeur farouche,” “cet amour ardent,” “mes 
sentimens impetueux” (same letters) ; “jezo fiile ich zum aller erstenmahle das 
Glick das eine wahre Liebe macht” (to Moors) ; the lines beginning “What 
pleasure, God! of like a flame to born” (to Behrisch). C. The writing, as the 
“correct” thing to do, of a letter—to Behrisch!—at Kathchen’s desk (cf. La 
Nouvelle Héloise, I, liv: Saint-Preux writes to Julie from her room; and Lettres 
du Marquis de Roselle, xxxvi: the marquis at Léonor’s secretary—where he 
finds a letter guilefully left where he will discover it). D. “Correspondence 
secrete” with a beloved in the same house, a traditional motif of comedy (to 
Behrisch, October 12). 

14“Tch habe die Gewogenheit meines Madgens nicht denen kleinen elenden 
Trakasserien des Liebhaber zu dancken, nur durch meinen Charakter, nur durch 
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Moors, of Kathchen) in anticipation of frustration : “Das furtreffliche 
Herz meiner S. ist mir Biirge, daB sie mich nie verlassen wird, als 
dann wenn es uns Pflicht und Nohtwendigkeit gebieten werden uns 
zu trennen” (italics mine). Lotte will observe to Werther, “ich 
fiirchte, es ist nur die Unmédglichkeit mich zu besizzen, die Ihnen 
diesen Wunsch so reizend macht,” as she charges him with deceiving 
himself (2. Theil, am 20. Dec.) ; in the case of the young Goethe the 
“passion” seems rather the answer to a poet’s needs, for he had written 
to Cornelia on September 27, “Si j’avois une belle, peutetre Cupidon 
me feroit il chanter plus, et mieux,” and to Behrisch he writes on 
October 12, after his lines “What pleasure, God! of like a flame to 
born”: “Pardonnez moi, en pensant, que nous ne sommes jamais si 
fertiles en expressions, que quand notre coeur nous en fournit.” 

If, by the end of 1766, Goethe had practiced most of the variant 
types of expository-narrative letter, he had nevertheless failed to 
master them completely. For one thing, the habit of employing several 
languages in the same letter, which only ends after the middle of 1767, 
did not always contribute to unity of tone. Various attempts to build 
up romantic situations are ineffectual because the letter writer falls 
out of his role: for instance, in the letter from the “‘secretaire de ma 
petite,” our hero tells how he has enjoyed the flavor of the two apples 
Kathchen has given him, and seems to have difficulty in filling the 
page and passing the happy hours until her return. And the greatest 
art of all, sympathetic self-portrayal which avoids the obviously ego- 
tistic—which Goethe will achieve in Werther—is hardly character- 
istic of any of the sentimental passages ; Goethe still has to learn how 
to express himself less bluntly than he does here (to Cornelia, Oc- 
tober 18) : 


Noch eine andere Ursache warum man mich in der grosen Welt nicht leiden 
kann. Ich habe etwas mehr Geschmack und Kenntni8 vom Schonen, als unsere 
galanten Leute und konnte nicht umhin ihnen offt in groBer Gesellschafft, das 
armseelige von ihren Urteilen zu zeigen. 


In Werther’s early letters, which establish his attractiveness, similar 
ideas and revelations of character are far more subtly presented (cf. 
especially 1. Theil, 17. May). 

For the period from October, 1766, until the following October, 
Goethe’s epistolary style can only be studied in three letters to Cor- 
nelia, and there is a gap of seven months between the letter of May 
11-15, 1767, and the previous one. This letter of May, 1767, not only 
reflects the writer’s greater maturity and self-assurance—“Man lasse 
doch mich gehen, habe ich Genie; so werde ich Poete werden, und 
wenn mich kein Mensch verbessert, habe ich keins; so helfen alle 
Criticken nichts”; it also reveals an easy mastery of the letter form 


mein Herz habe ich sie erlangt”—cf. Werther’s consciousness of his own virtue, 
and also his “Ach was ich weis, kann jeder wissen.—Mein Herz hab ich allein” 
(Zweyter Theil, am. 9. May, end). 
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which would seem to indicate that earlier practice was finally bearing 
fruit, and therefore demands detailed analysis. 

The opening paragraph is especially felicitous, for Goethe dis- 
armingly balances the factual explanations of why he has failed to 
write, a too common theme of introductory sentences, with delicate 
flattery and irony ; he is “beschamt” and “von allen Seiten beschamt”’ 
(i.e., he has been reproached by himself, and in oral and written 
messages—he thus even appears to deserve some pity as the victim 
of friendly persecution!), he reminds Cornelia of her “Gite” and 
“zartliches Herz,” appeals to her sympathy by recalling his (recent) 
illness and his (admirable) sensitivity to the charms of Nature (cf. 
the heroines and heroes of Rousseau and of Madame Riccoboni—the 
latter is named in the next paragraph!), mentions a relapse, suggests 
conscientious preparations for “das unwichtige Amt eines Oppo- 
nenten,” and only at the end of his paragraph admits to laziness (in 
a metaphor !—“die kleine Faulheit die manchesmal in meinen Handen 
liegt ist durch deinen letzten Brief ganzlich gehoben”). The final 
sentence, “Und ich hoffe daB du nach geendigter Lesung dieses 
Briefs, vollig mit mir ausgesOéhnt seyn wirst,” means that Goethe is 
sure that he has already more than half achieved reconcilement ; at 
the same time the sentence motivates the reading of the rest of the 
letter, and even implies a large though loose compositional plan. 

Continuing in French, Goethe devotes two paragraphs to reconcilia- 
tion of his sister, whom he does not blush to call “un esprit mur, une 
Riccoboni” ; in the second of these the still young author implies that 
he considers the letter an art form: “Je t’avoue, je ne saurois pas de 
tout mon art prodouire une scene comme la nature t’en a dictée une.” 
The theme of the incomparability of Cornelia affords a transition to 
a series of half a dozen caractéres (next three paragraphs), only the 
first of which, Mlle Breitkopf, contains (in the middle sentence) a 
reference back to Cornelia (in her writing one notices “trop |’air 
etudié, faute de ce stile simple que j’admire en toi”). The cultivation 
of the caractére is a noteworthy characteristic of the novels of 
Madame Riccoboni, herself a disciple of the author of Marianne, 
herself also familiar with the caractére in dramatic literature by virtue 
of her earlier theatrical career; the opening pages of her admired 
Lettres de Mylady Juliette Catesby (1759) contain several successive 
letters in which two or three successive paragraphs, like Goethe's 
here, give pictures of two or three of Juliette’s immediate associates. 
In his portraits of table companions of December 6-7, 1765, Goethe 
had emphasized externals; now he attempts, not unsuccessfully, to 
give a “portrait moral,” to give in a brief compass some impression 
of the depths of character, and at the same time he relates the persons 
described to himself by indicating their reactions to him and his to 
them. The technique here mastered is also exploited in Werther, and 
Goethe’s paragraph beginning “Quoique morte, j'aime, j’estime la 
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conseillere Boéhme, plus que touttes les belles vivantes” stands com- 
parison very well with Werther’s beginning “Ach dai die Freundin 
meiner Jugend dahin ist,” despite the stronger emotional subjectivity 
of the latter (1. Theil, 17. May). 

If Goethe has been warned from home against youthful infatuation, 
or has fears that rumors of such an infatuation have reached home, 
the series of character sketches purportedly introduced to allow Cor- 
nelia comparisons with herself is also meant to allow Goethe to write: 
“je les aime touttes [mes connoissances...un peu bornees], sans 
m’attacher a aucune [etc.].” Returning to German after this observa- 
tion, Goethe immediately charges his sister with an indiscretion, and 
so at the same time as he quickly gets away from what may be a 
ticklish topic he completes the reversal of his and his sister’s relative 
moral positions. The rest of the letter is an innocuous account of him- 
self and his literary interests—in which, however, he does not neglect 
to insist en passant “Pour l’amour veritable, il ne faut pas, q’un Poete 
en sente.” 

If the foregoing analysis of this one letter is correct in its emphasis 
on conscious construction, organization, and thematic repetition, it 
would be misleading to say of the pre-Weimar Goethe that “It was 
obviously difficult, if not impossible, for him to sustain a letter at any 
rational level.”** It might, on the contrary, be possible to claim that 
he had revealed a talent for prose composition comparable to the 
talent evident in so deceptively simple a dramatic composition as Die 
Laune des Verliebten. “Auch das Genie beginnt als Talent. Die Poesie 
hat so gut ein handwerkliches Abc, das es zu erlernen gilt, wie die 
anderen Kiinste; und die Kraft des urspriinglichen Erlebens entfaltet 
sich spater als der Trieb und die Fahigkeit, fremde Denk- und 
Gefiihlsgehalte aufzufassen und wiederzugeben.”’*® Goethe’s achieve- 
ment in this letter to Cornelia is sufficient proof of talent; what he 
practices in 1767 will be second nature—‘‘La coutume,” wrote Pascal, 
“est une seconde nature”—when he writes Werther in 1774. His first 
completed novel will be a highly polished work chiefly because of the 
long apprenticeship begun years before; and though Gundolf may 
properly minimize “kluge Absicht der Komposition” in discussing 
characterization, motifs, and themes in Werther," it would also surely 
be unjust to imply that Goethe’s mastery of form in that novel was 
the result of almost effortless inspiration rather than the achievement 
of conscious efforts well spent at some earlier period or periods. 


15 B. Fairley, A Study of Goethe (Oxford, 1947), p. 32; cf. also pp. 4-26. 

16K. Viétor, Der junge Goethe (Leipzig, 1930), p. 7. 

17 Cf. F. Gundolf, Goethe (Berlin, 1920), pp. 166 ff., who is apparently at- 
tempting to counteract the effect of such observations as Morris’ “hier beginnt 
die lange Reihe der kunstvoll eingefiigten, sich immer steigernden Vordeutungen 
auf den Ausgang” (Der junge Goethe, VI, 415), or Erich Schmidt’s “Ich 
bemerke noch, da8 diese prophetischen Andeutungen des Selbstmordes meist sehr 
wirkungsvoll an den Schlu8 der Briefe gestellt sind” (p. 243). 
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Between October, 1767, and May, 1768, Goethe’s preserved letters 
are all addressed to Behrisch, with the exception of one letter of 
October 12-14 to Cornelia. If the biographical value of these letters 
is great, especially because of what they reveal of the personality of 
the young Goethe and the workings of his mind, they are not less 
important because of the way in which they do so: because of the 
skill at self-analysis which they demonstrate, because of the ability 
to preserve complete (artistic) unity of theme which several of them 
exemplify. 

The first of these letters to Behrisch begins: “Ich mu dir etwas 
schriflich sagen, weil ich mich fiir deinem Spott fiirchte, wenn ich dir 
es miindlich sagen wollte. Ich will kurz seyn. Ich verlange deine 
Gedancken deinen Raht....” Then, after briefly indicating the cir- 
cumstances of the arrival of a young man who may be a potential rival 
in love, Goethe describes his vacillation between suspicion and the 
will to faith. When the evidence for and against suspicion has been 
given, the letter ends: “Rahte mir im ganzen.... Nur spotte mich 
nicht, wenn ich’s auch verdient hatte.” This return to the opening 
tone of supplication rounds out the letter as a whole and insists on 
the essential epistolary character of what otherwise could be inter- 
preted to be primarily an attempt at self-clarification; at the same 
time it changes the original request for counsel into a request for re- 
assurance. The latter ironic function of the closing words of the letter 
is surely intended, and it would seem to indicate that even in the 
young Goethe intensity of experience was accompanied by no loss 
of feeling for aesthetic or, at least, compositional values. A somewhat 
similar rhetorical pattern appears in Werther, where, for instance, one 
letter begins “Was man ein Kind ist !”—which seems to be a general 
statement connected with earlier utterances of Werther’s on the sub- 
ject of children and the childlike, as in the final sentence of the letter 
immediately preceding (“wir sollen es mit den Kindern machen, wie 
Gott mit uns...”)—and ends “O was ich ein Kind bin!” after an 
account of one lover’s hopes and doubts (1. Theil, am 8. Juli). And 
Werther’s last letter to Charlotte, like this one to Behrisch, is above 
all an attempt at self-clarification. 

Literary antecedents for this type of letter are probably as common 
as the experience which it describes; it may be noted, however, that 
Madame Riccoboni was particularly adept at writing such letters for 
her heroines, and that about half those in her almost completely plot- 
less Lettres de Mistress Fanni Butlerd, @ Mylord Charles Alfred, 
comte d’Erford (1757) might be placed in this category."* The char- 
acters of Riccoboni—like Rousseau’s Saint-Preux with his “que c’est 
un fatal présent du ciel qu’une ame sensible” .( Héloise I, 26; cf. open- 
ing lines of third ode to the departing Behrisch)—are fond of senten- 


18 In her more eventful Lettres de Mylady Juliette Catesby, 4 Lady Henriette 
Campley, son amie (1759) letters of this type are also to be found (e.g., xxxv). 
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tious generalizations in the midst of their emotional crises, and a 
careful reader will find at least three in this letter to Behrisch, al- 
though Goethe begs to be excused for but one. Whatever its appro- 
priateness to younger or more naive characters, the habit of making 
philosophical observations will be entirely proper in a character like 
Werther, who has been undermined, as Goethe wrote to Schénborn, 
by “Spekulation” ; contemporary readers of Werther, accustomed to 
the directly didactic in novels, would not have minded sententious 
maxims delivered out of character—the review of Werther in Der 
Teutsche Merkur of December, 1774, contains the revealing observa- 
tion, ““AuBer der Kunst des Verfassers, die Niiance aller Leiden- 
schaften zu treffen, verdient die populare Philosophie Lob, womit er 
sein ganzes Werk durchwiirzt hat.” 

Goethe’s two other letters to Behrisch before the latter’s departure 
from Leipzig are very different in tone from the one just considered. 
The first is concerned chiefly with Goethe’s poetic interests and local 
news, and contains but a passing reference to the affair of his heart. 
The second, composed the morning after the farewell celebration of 
the two friends, is a reminder to Behrisch of a promise to say certain 
things to Kathchen which will serve Goethe’s cause; it is in the 
politic form of an amusing account of the uneasy night of “ein eifer- 
siichtiger Liebhaber” who has drunk “ebensoviel Champagner” (in 
his friend’s honor) “als er brauchte, um sein Blut in eine angenehme 
Hitze zu setzen und seine Einbildungskraft auf’s Auserste zu 
entzuinden” ; and even the concluding invitation to a last farewell ex- 
plicitly states “NB nach der Affaire von unten.” That this letter is in 
a high degree dispassionate, as internal evidence suggests, is confirmed 
by what Goethe writes the same morning to Cornelia (October 12-14; 
2nd day): “Im Vertrauen zu reden ich bin... sehr lustig ob gleich 
Behrisch diesen Abend fortgeht”—this in a letter in which once more 
Goethe advises Cornelia in matters of narrative style, demanding 
ideas less “brouillirt,” “EEmpfindung” in addition to “nackte Erzah- 
lung.’*® The dreams of Goethe’s “So eine Nacht, wie diese, Behrisch” 
hardly compare with those of Werther’s “Diese Nacht!” (2. Theil, am 
17. Dez.), but their exploitation apparently represents the introduc- 
tion of a new device in Goethe’s sentimental narrative style, although 
one long exploited in literature and one not neglected by sentimental 
novelists (e.g., La Nouvelle Héloise, V, 9). 

The next letters to Behrisch are so interesting biographically that 
it is difficult to read them primarily as evidence in which developments 
in Goethe’s narrative technique may be traced; they are, however, 
important entirely apart from problems of Erfahrung, Erlebnis, or 
Erlebnisdrang, or even of the constituent proportions of these ele- 
ments. 


19 The leading exemplifier of the combination “ideas-feeling-narrative” at the 
time of Goethe’s writing was certainly Rousseau, whose primitivistic paradox 
Goethe terms in this letter to Cornelia “die verehrungswirdigste Wahrheit.” 
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In the letter of October 16-17 Goethe records “einen kleinen Dialog, 
mit meinem Madchen.” He no longer uses the direct discourse of 
animation of earlier letters, but a mixture of indirect discourse and 
interpretative observation (e.g., “da driickte sie mir die Hande und 
hatte die Tranen in den Augen die eigentlich deinem Abschiede 
bestimmt waren”). Intentionally or not, the passage reveals the char- 
acter of Kathchen better than any of Goethe’s earlier analytical 
caractéres; the method will be used again, in Werther, when Lotte is 
introduced, although minor characters in the novel—and even Albert 
when he first appears (1. Theil, am 30. Juli)—are disposed of in the 
more wholly subjective manner of caractére. Later in the paragraph 
containing the dialogue with Kathchen, though in another connection, 
is a phrase (“da spielen wir einen Roman vice versa”) which may 
perhaps indicate that Goethe was in some degree conscious of a 
novelist’s problems as he wrote; earlier in the letter, certainly, a 
parallel is drawn between scenes in life and in drama” 


Hernach geh ich einmal zu meiner Kleinen, spiele der Abwechslung wegen einige 
Scenen aus des Goldonis Verliebten. . . . Ich habe heute wieder so einen dummen 
Auftritt gehabt, tiber einen dummen Zahnstocher . . . heutzutage da’s einem um 
die Situationen so Noht tuht, sieht mann tiberall wo mann sie herkriegt, und 
die kriegt ich nun vom Zahnstocher. Es ist eine schone Sache um’s Genie. 


And it is surely in the tradition of the novel that an apparently sober 
writer should declare, “Gute Nacht ich binn besoffen wie eine Bestie” ; 
Saint-Preux’s weakness is well known (La Nouvelle Héloise 1, 50-52, 
and, with “criminal” results, II, 26), and an alcoholic lapse like his is 
the key to the plot of Madame Riccoboni’s earlier Lettres de Mylady 
Juliette Catesby (d’Ossery feels obliged to marry the Miss Jenny 
whom he had raped under the influence of liquor) ; even Werther, 
whom we have not yet seen drunk, will declare to Albert, “Ich bin 
mehr als einmal trunken gewesen” (1. Theil, am 12. Aug.) and will 
later be reproached by Lotte for letting himself be seduced at times 
by one glass of wine “eine Bouteille zu trinken” (2. Theil, am 8. 
Nov.). 

Goethe’s next letter (October 24) suggests that he himself realizes 
that he writes his letters not merely as correspondence, but also as 
self-expression: the statement, “Dein Brief ist gut, denn er ist lang, 
meiner wird nach diesem Maasstabe nicht gut werden. Ich habe heut 
keine Schreiblaune,” certainly lends itself to such an interpretation. 
Otherwise the letter offers nothing new, although it is interesting for 
containing sententious quotation (from Die Laune des Verliebten) 

20 This point is hardly brought out in the notes of Morris (Der junge Goethe, 
VI, 28: “in seiner Komodie GI’ Inamorati [i.e., GI’ Innamorati] schildert Goldoni 
anschaulich und mit einer Fille naturwahrer Ziige das Gebaren Verliebter, ihr 
Jauchzen und ihre Verzweiflung, ihre Zartlichkeit und ihre Wutausbriiche”) or 
of Kindermann (p. 358: “Goldoni schildert in dieser Komédie das seltsame 
Gebaren Verlicbter”). More relevant to Goethe’s situation is the continued will- 


ful irritability of Goldoni’s lovers, which seems eventually to serve only to 
postpone the play’s dénouement. 
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now used for deliberate ironic effect (and the first Italian word in 
many months, Vigliettis, perhaps brought into use by the reading of 
Goldoni’s G/’Innamorati—where it occurs as early as I, 2). 

An account of his serious fall from his horse opens the letter of 
November 2-3 in which Goethe attempts to analyze, more subtly than 
in any of his previous prose, problems of sentiment with special ref- 
erence to love’s misery and the pleasure of being miserable, to friend- 
ship and sympathy. Although the letter’s speculative passage has a 
close thematic relationship to Werther—for instance, Werther, like 
Goethe here, develops a parallel between physical and psychic illness 
(1. Theil, am 12. Aug.)—it is stylistically remarkable because what 
gives the impression of associative thought apparently moving farther 
and farther away from the opening idea is effectively referred back 
to that idea by a closing comparison of the situation of “the friend” 
with that of “the lover.” That Goethe is very conscious of the problem 
of form at the time of writing is evident from the observation earlier 
in his letter, “Das ist ein Paragraf in dem die Figur meines Gehirns 
modeljirt ist, verwirrt, und unzusammenhangend.” And serious as is 
his letter as a whole, Goethe the apprentice author seems unable to 
forget his mission entirely, for he concludes: “Du wirst tiber meinen 
Brief lachen, er ist sehr sententids. Ich kann mir nicht helfen, ich 
habe viele gute Gedancken, und kann sie nirgends brauchen als gegen 
dich. Ware ich Autor, da wurde ich sparsamer seyn, um sie ans Pub- 
licum dermaleinst verschwenden zu konnen.” 

The euphoria of Goethe’s next letter (November 7)—‘“Ja Behrisch 
ich habe meine Jetty eine halbestunde ruhig, ohne Zeugen unter- 
halten”—is expressed in the conventional language of sentimentality ; 
most noteworthy is the fetichistic “diese Hand.” The letter as a whole 
is significant chiefly because it seems to suggest that the writer is 
uncertain whether he will be a version of Saint-Preux or of Lovelace. 
The long letter of November 10-14, however, which represents the 
climax of Goethe’s “Geschichte des Herzens” (cf. November 20), 
reveals that he is a virtuous lover who suffers very much in the 
tradition of the protagonists of such novels as Madame Riccoboni’s 
Juliette Catesby and who is still so essentially Goethean as to bear 
striking resemblances to Werther (cf. 2. Theil, am 3. Nov.). As 
Goethe explains on the evening of the 11th: 


Ich habe meinen Brief wieder durchgelesen und wiirde ihn gewi8 zerreissen, 
wenn ich mich schamen dirfte, vor dir in meiner eigentlichen Gestalt zu 
erscheinen. Dieses heftige Begehren, und dieses eben so heftige Verabscheun, 
dieses Rasen und diese Wollust werden dir den Jiingling kentlich machen, und 
du wirst ihn bedauern. 


The first of these sentences expresses not only a normal youthful pre- 
occupation with self, but also a certain degree of self-satisfaction per- 
haps meant to justify the preservation of the previous well-written 
pages ; the second recalls the introductory lines of Werther. 
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In this “Werckgen”—the term Goethe uses on the 13th—can be 
found most of the stylistic and compositional elements which have 
been noted in Goethe’s previous letters; there they were often un- 
assimilated to the whole composition and even seemed at times in- 
congruous, but here they are all in the proper place and the previous 
practice of them explains how Goethe could tell his by no means 
uncomplicated story, with its interruptions and flash-backs, without 
need of revision. The stammerings of passion, the exclamations, the 
rhetorical questions, the interruptions, the direct and indirect dis- 
course, the Sentenz and the sententious quotation—all these are here, 
and one previously neglected device beloved particularly of the hero- 
ines of Madame Riccoboni: the quotation (rather than the enclosure) 
of another person’s correspondence.** One direct comparison with an 
earlier letter will show clearly that proper practice can lead to rela- 
tive perfection ; on November 7 Goethe wrote “So eine Stunde! Was 
sind tausend, von den runzlichten, todten, miirrischen Abenden gegen 
sie?” while on the 11th he achieves the pregnancy of “Ein Augenblick 
Vergniigen ersetzt tausende voll Quaal.”’** 

With this letter a point in the development of Goethe’s sentimental 
narrative style is reached beyond which he will not seem to advance 
in the next years, at least technically. If letters to Langer, to Herder, 
Kestner, Lotte, and other new friends contain profounder self-analyses 
and more objective tones of irony, it is because the writer is a more 
mature and more complex person. What has survived of “Ariane an 
Wetty” does not substantiate any assumption that Goethe mastered 
the art of the large-scale epistolary novel with several successfully 
characterized correspondents, and it may well be doubted if the lost 
epistolary prose tales submitted to Gellert in Leipzig were better than 
reported in the sixth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit. What he 
adapted to the needs of his own correspondence, what he was able 
to make truly his own, that will reappear again and again in the years 
before Werther, and in Werther. And at the same time many of the 
more obviously mannered elements will tend to disappear from his 
personal letters, only to reappear for a last time and be objectivized 
in Werther ; surely the letters to intimates written in the first half of 
1774 are on the whole among the most un-Wertherian of the younger 
Goethe, while Werther itself is remarkable because of the “uncom- 

21 Cf. the quotation of Lotte’s note to Albert in the revised Werther (Zweites 
Buch, am 5. September). 

22 That “So wird’s seyn morgen, tibermorgen, und immer fort” (November 
11) is an echo of Saint-Preux (La Nouvelle Héloise, V, vii), has often been 
remarked. It may also be pointed out that a jealous lover’s suicide threat— 
Goethe’s “weiBt du was ich meyne” two paragraphs later—is a motif of Goldoni’s 
Gl’ Innamorati (II, xiii). In his next letter (November 20) Goethe makes refer- 
ence to his and Behrisch’s diagnosis of “Stolz” as a motive of Kathchen’s be- 
havior; in Goldoni’s comedy pride is the ultimate reason for the erratic conduct 


of the heroine, Eugenia, and even in the first scene Flamminia observes, “Un 
poco pitt d’umilta, sorella.” 
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promising realism”** with which it represents all the phenomena of 
sentimentality—those of language and style as well as those of idea 
and feeling. 

The letters which have been discussed in the foregoing paragraphs 
are from a period of less than three years, and yet they reflect in 
miniature the variety of style which will be a noteworthy character- 
istic of Goethe’s whole literary achievement. Most important, the 
later letters are frequently so unified in tone as not to give the effect 
of pastiche which so often mars experimental writing. Goethe seems 
to have learned empirically what contemporary novelists such as 
Richardson, Riccoboni, Gellert, Wieland, and La Roche had not: 
that artistic verisimilitude or, since these are primarily personal let- 
ters, effective self-communication is only possible if successive themes 
develop from their predecessors, or if they are immediately associated 
with a main problem of a central personality. Hence the disappear- 
ance of incongruous didactic, philosophic, and moralistic digressions, 
and perhaps of more obvious forms of irony, may be considered evi- 
dence of an increasing feeling for the interrelation of form and content 
that could hardly have been so rapidly achieved in a medium where 
direct self-reference was less possible. To paraphrase Egle’s lines in 
Scene 4 of Die Laune des Verliebten: “Ein junges Herz nimmi leicht 
den Eindruck vom Roman, / Allein ein Herz das liebt, nimmi ihn 
noch besser an.” It is not necessary to ciaim that in writing Werther 
Goethe consciously returned to the literary and personal experiences 
of his Leipzig years because certain analogies between that novel and 
letters of those years can be pointed out. But it is not unreasonable 
to believe that techniques the mastery of which he then came close 
to attaining stood him in good stead when the moment came to write 
the magnificently objective novel of Storm-and-Stress sentimentality 
which he entitled Die Leiden des jungen Werthers.** 


Harvard University 


23 E. L. Stahl, in his edition of Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (Oxford, 
1945), p. xxii, where the words are referred only to “Goethe’s account of 
Werther’s death.” 

24 The foregoing rapprochement of Werther and Goethe’s Leipzig letters is not 
intended to demonstrate that Goethe returned in 1774 to a pre-Storm-and-Stress 
style. Even the number of pre-Wetzlar experiences incorporated in Werther is 
larger than has usually been realized, however (cf. E. Beutler, “Wertherfragen,” 
Goethe Viermonatsschrift, V [1940], 138-60), and so such a rapprochement can 
perhaps help decompartmentalize and deperiodize our picture of Goethe by 
bringing into relief another aspect of the cumulative pattern of development of 
his artistic and total personality. 














GOETHE’S “IPHIGENIA” AND THE HUMANE IDEAL* 
By Oskar SEIDLIN 


Early in 1802, fully fifteen years after the completion of Goethe’s 
Iphigenia in Tauris, the theater of Weimar prepared the play’s first 
performance in the city which, since 1775, had been Goethe’s home 
and, by being Goethe’s home, was to become a shrine to the human 
urge for veneration. Goethe, at that time the artistic head of the ducal 
theater, showed himself rather uncodperative and diffident when it 
came to the preparation of this, one of his greatest plays, for the 
stage. He left the whole business of scene arrangement, of cutting, 
and of revising in the hands of his trusted friend Schiller, and d's- 
played the attitude of a more or less bored bystander. Indeed, it is 
quite understandable that, after his long and burdensome experience 
as the manager of the ducal theater, he was loath to become too 
deeply involved in the mechanical matters of play production when 
one of his own works was placed on the repertoire. Indeed, we know 
how reluctant he was all through his life to face a past manifestation 
of his development, a skin which he had shed, to relive the agonies 
from which an earlier work had sprung; and agonies, the fearful 
pains of a tormented heart, are the subsoil from which his /phigenia 
had grown, as they are so often the subsoil of his works which he 
himself, in his autobiography, called “but fragments of one great 
confession.” Yet in his correspondence with Schiller in which he 
discusses the forthcoming stage production, he makes hardly any 
mention of either the technical or the emotionally personal considera- 
tions which may have prevented him from playing a more active part 
in revising his drama for the theater. However, in one of his letters 
to Schiller (January 19, 1802) we are struck by a rather curious re- 
mark. It is here that Goethe calls his /phigenia “quite damnably 
humane.” 

“Quite damnably humane”—what does he mean by that? We can 
hardly believe that he wanted to repudiate the very basis upon which 
his Iphigenia was built: the extremely noble conception of a humane 
idealism which nowhere in German letters has found so stirring and 
so magnificent an expression as in this play. Yet it might be possible 
that, when using these strange words, he was anticipating the criti- 
cism of a new era, leveled against his great play, leveled against the 
man Goethe altogether, a criticism directed against the loftiness of 
an ideal which was considered superhuman in its purity, a criticism 
against an all too easy belief in man’s perfection, in his ability to 
assume the stature of a god, a criticism against the benign serenity 


1 Public address delivered at the University of Washington within the series 
of Goethe lectures in the winter and spring, 1949. 
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and the unshakeable optimism of the eighteenth century; in short, 
a criticism brought against Goethe by some of his detractors of the 
nineteenth century, against Goethe, the Olympian, the imperturbable 
one, unmovable and unmoved by doubts, unassailed by the horror of 
man’s smallness and frailty, so smugly satisfied with what he had 
reached, and what he had proclaimed to be within the reach of man. 
Needless to say that there never was a Goethe of this sort. But he 
must have felt how easy it would be to twist him into the pat picture 
of a glacial loftiness, to make him a lifeless model of Sunday-school 
idealism, a preacher of a textbook perfectionism, of starry-eyed good- 
ness ; and in the Mephistophelean whimsicality which was so much a 
part of his being he tagged the words “damnably humane” onto his 
Iphigenia, as a warning to those who would raise his heroine to the 
superhuman heights of sanctity, and as a warning to those who would 
turn away from his heroine because she had been raised so dizzily 
high. 

And indeed to dizzy heights Iphigenia seems to rise. Although 
Goethe followed rather closely the external course of events of the 
old Greek legend, he had changed the emphasis, the inner organism 
of the fable so radically that Schiller was quite right in calling 
Goethe’s Greek drama “astonishingly modern and un-Greek.” What 
Euripides, in his Iphigenia among the Taurians, had presented was, 
as all of Greek tragedy, a ritual festival: man cruelly enmeshed in 
the inhuman schemes of the gods, thrown at their mercy, driven to 
crimes because it was so ordained, punished with labors by which 
alone he can free himself of the curse with which the gods have 
afflicted him, and finally rescued, not by his own power, but by the 
interference of the gods who, while lifting man from his desperate 
plight, lift themselves to everlasting glory. 

So Orestes, who has killed his murderous mother upon Apollo’s 
order, and is from the day of this hideous crime on pursued by the 
Furies, the goddesses of vengeance, arrives with his friend Pylades 
on the shores of Tauris. According to Apollo’s decree he can rid 
himself from the frightful pursuers only by bringing back to Greece 
the statue of Apollo’s sister Artemis which, without Orestes’ know- 
ing, had for many years been attended to by his own sister, the 
Artemis priestess Iphigenia. It is a dangerous venture that Orestes 
is embarking upon, dangerous to carry away the statue, almost im- 
possible to elude the death which awaits every captured foreigner at 
the hands of the priestess Iphigenia in accordance with the law of the 
barbarian land. Yet the three Greeks, Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades, 
after recognizing their identities, conspire in a clever plot by which 
they not only deceive the stupidly credulous barbarian King Thoas 
and snatch from under his very eyes the holy statue, but make their 
escapes with Iphigenia in the bargain who for so many years had 
been kept an exile in the land of the Taurians. However, to make it 
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quite plain that man’s redemption is not man-made, the waves toss 
the three fugitives back onto the shores of Tauris, deliver them again 
into the hands of the infuriated King Thoas. Their doom would be 
sealed if, ai the last moment, Pallas Athena were not to descend ex 
machina, impress upon the king the will of the gods and order him to 
let the three Greeks go free. What a frightful picture of man’s for- 
lornness, of his moving under the curse to murder, under the curse 
to die, under the curse to live, a dark spectacle only dimly lit by the 
hope that one day the gods may relent their cruel play, only proudly 
lit by the national feeling of Greek superiority over the uncouth and 
sluggish slow-wittedness of the barbarians. 

Such is the story and the factual material which Goethe, while 
following it in its outline, actually lifted out of its hinges. The strings 
that guided the destiny of man from the heights of Mount Olympus 
have been cut ; and the scene is no longer the twilit in-between of the 
above and the below, but the familiar ground of our earth, the strange 
and familiar ground of the human heart. No longer a ritual incanta- 
tion, but a song of man, of his personal plight, his personal hopes, his 
personal atonement. It is still the matricide Orestes who arrives at 
the shores of Tauris, but the crime he has committed is his own 
crime for which no god but he himself is responsible and answerable, 
the rashness and the wildness of his blood which has driven him to 
the outrage. His terrible fall is man-made, self-made; and therefore 
his punishment is man-made, and self-made, too. It is no longer the 
concrete goddesses of revenge that pursue him; he is pursued by the 
voices of his own heart, by a feeling of guilt and a remorse so bitter 
that he is actualiy driven to the verge of madness. Instead of Orestes, 
the cursed one, the man over whom a terrible fate is suspended, we 
meet Orestes, the diseased one, the man whose very blood is poisoned. 
And what is his particular disease? Remorse, feeling of guilt? To be 
sure, remorse and feeling of guilt torture Orestes most powerfully, 
but they do not actually represent a disease. His illness is a more 
frightening one: the will to live is extinguished in Orestes. And per- 
haps we must reinterpret Orestes’ horrible misdeed in terms of 
modern psychology. Is Goethe really telling the story of the mytho- 
logical hero Orestes who killed his mother Clytemnestra, or is he not 
rather telling the story of a sick human heart, of his own sick heart, 
the story of a man who, in the image of his mother, has killed the 
source of life, who has lacerated with his own hands the womb which 
gave him birth, and is now longing for extinction? For it is extinction 
that Orestes is pining for, deliverance from what he calls “life’s fitful 
fever,” the great forgetfulness, the eternal darkness, the realm of the 
shadows over which the sun, star of the day, never rises. This indeed 
is the extreme and blissful vision of his diseased mind, the under- 
world into which he sees himself transported, the nothingness in 
which the unbearable conflicts of existing, the burden of living have 
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fallen away. This scene, Orestes in the Inferno, which so mistakenly 
has always been taken only as a poetic hyperbole for his madness, 
finds at the end of the play an exact counterpart: Orestes, sword in 
hand, willing and ready to fight against the king who, as he thinks, 
blocks to him and to his beloved ones the return into life. To be sure, 
he is mistaken; there is no need for this fight; but that he who once 
addressed the one who seemed to bring him death with the words 


Ja, schwinge deinen Stahl, verschone nicht, 
ZerreiBe diesen Busen und eroffne 
Den Stromen, die hier sieden, einen Weg—? 


that he can now raise his sword in defense proves that he has been 
healed, that he has found his way back into the upperworld. 

Since man’s affliction comes from within, his salvation must come 
from within, too. The center of the Greek legend, that an external 
deed, the carrying away of the holy statue, could lift the agony which 
racks Orestes, was bound to become irrelevant to Goethe. He had to 
reinterpret this part of the myth, and his reinterpretation makes the 
humanization of an ancient ritual ceremony complete. In the most 
magnificent scene of recognition Orestes realizes what Apollo really 
wanted him to bring home: not the image of the god’s sister Artemis, 
but his own sister Iphigenia, not the object of a religious rite, but 
the living embodiment of man’s salvation, Iphigenia the great healer 
of man’s wounds and ills. 

Iphigenia the healer, man’s great sister, his own flesh and blood 
and yet an independent self, as a woman object of love and yet beyond 
all possessive desires, involved in our fate and yet free to rise above 
it. In Goethe’s Iphigenia the conception of sisterhood seems to have 
found its tenderest impersonation, as much as, to the emotional con- 
sciousness of Occidental man, the Virgin Mary has become the im- 
personation of the conception of motherhood. Iphigenia is indeed not 
a man’s sister, but the sister of man. It is surely not by chance that 
through Goethe’s story of the human brother and sister, Orestes and 
Iphigenia, shines the image of higher brother and sister relationships, 
of the mythological relationship of Apollo and Artemis, and finally 
of the cosmic relationship of sun and moon. Goethe’s Iphigenia is not 
by chance the chaste priestess of the moon-goddess Artemis; for the 
magic power of the moonlight, its soft victory over the frightening 
darkness of night, its soothing calm that resolves all tensions, its cool 
and melancholy aloofness from the strain of our daily burdens—all 
this seems to have taken on human shape in Iphigenia. Of the healing 
magic of the moon, of the great balm which it sends into man’s heart 
ridden with fear and pain, Goethe has sung again and again, as early 
as in the first monologue of Faust: 


2 Come, 
Thy weapon raise, spare not, this bosom rend 
And make an outlet for its boiling streams. 
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Ach kénnt ich doch auf Berges Hohn 
In deinem lieben Lichte gehn, 

Um Bergeshohl mit Geistern schweben 
Auf Wiesen in deinem Dammer weben, 
Von all dem Wissensqualm entladen 

In deinem Tau gesund mich baden—* 


and never more beautifully than in the first stanzas of his poem “An 
den Mond”: 


Fiillest wieder Busch und Tal 
Still mit Nebelglanz, 

Lésest endlich auch einmal 
Meine Seele ganz; 


Breitest tiber mein Gefild 
Lindernd deinen Blick, 

Wie des Freundes Auge mild 
Uber mein Geschick.* 


Unless we see Iphigenia as the embodiment of an intimate human 
relationship, indeed as the human embodiment of well-meaning cosmic 
forces, we run the risk which the nineteenth century was unable to 
avoid: to take her as the mouthpiece of a lofty moral gospel. Yet 
Iphigenia is entirely free of any dogmatic doctrine, no matter from 
which religious or ethical realm this doctrine may be derived. To be 
sure, Goethe’s / phigenia is the loftiest symbol of the German humane 
idealism, yet it is an idealism of a specific brand which tries to do away 
with the nefarious dualism of body and soul, of nature and spirit. 
The image of man which Goethe has created in his Iphigenia is “the 
beautiful soul,” a conception, so dear to his heart because here and 
here alone the dichotomy of an animalistic and a spiritual part of man 
is resolved. The law which Iphigenia lives and which triumphs through 
her is neither the natural law “Thou must,” nor the ethical law “Thou 
shalt,” but a miraculous reconciliation in which the “must” and “shall” 
are one and the same. Following Shaftesbury, Goethe has taken the 
attribute of such a human attitude, the adjective “beautiful,” from the 
aesthetic sphere ; because it is in the work of art that form, the stamp 


3 But, oh, among the hills to roam, 
Companioned by the light I love! 
To float with spirits by mountain-caves 
And over the meadows by thy white beams! 
To find the peace that my heart craves, 
Bathed in the dew of thy healing streams! 


* Fillest hill and vale again 
Still, with softening light, 
Loosest from the world’s cold chain 
All my soul tonight ; 


Spreadest round me, far and nigh, 
Soothingly thy smile ; 

From thee, as from friendship’s eye, 
Sorrow shrinks the while. 
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of the spirit, has merged so completely with the material, the given 
flesh, that an insoluble whole has resulted. 

Iphigenia’s greatness is exactly this: that she is constitutionally 
unable to do the ignoble, even if all practical reasoning, even if a 
specific order of the gods would seem to force upon her the wicked 
deed. It is not a moral law that prevents her from deceiving the king 
and from carrying out the plot by which the statue of the goddess 
Artemis could be spirited away : quite the contrary, the specific order 
of Apollo would require her collaboration in the dubious scheme. It 
is her heart which says “no,” not virtue, but instinct, not a noble 
ethical decision, but her incapability to do wrong. She does not have to 
weigh the pros and cons; in fact, she is quite unable to do so as she 
herself states: “I cannot argue, I can only feel.” There is in her an 
immediacy of moral awareness that is in no need of a moral code. The 
law is not suspended above: her hut has grown into her, is actually 
part of her. A heart so unfailingly sure does not need a higher author- 
ity to give it direction, and again, as with every aspect of the legend, 
Goethe has transformed the external into an internal element. For 
Iphigenia the gods are not external agencies which impose their 
commands upon man ; they exist only in man, in the voice of his heart. 
This indeed is an utterly un-Greek conception, but it is an un-Christian 
conception as well, and nothing seems to me more awkward than to 
make a Christian saint out of Iphigenia. For Goethe the unerring heart 
is the only guarantor of the existence of God, as he himself has ex- 
pressed it in one of his most beautiful poems, “Das Gottliche” : 


Heil den unbekannten 
Hohern Wesen, 

Die wir ahnen! 

Sein Beispiel lehr’ uns 
Jene glauben.® 


For a Christian such lines may verge on the blasphemous: God’s 
existence, our belief in Him made dependent upon the example that 
man sets. And it is exactly the same sentiment which Iphigenia voices. 
In the moment of her extreme crisis, when faced with the horrible 
alternative of shedding her brother’s blood on the altar or of plotting 
against the king who for so many years has proved generous and kind 
to her, she cries out to the gods, “Save me, and save your image in 
my soul!” It is she, man, who sets the standards, the image to which 
the gods have to live up; by letting her down, by destroying her, the 
gods would let themselves down, would destroy themselves. In fact, 
she goes so far as to defy the gods openly. Apollo had ordered Orestes 
to bring back the statue of Artemis: this is the unmistakable will of 


5 Hail to those unknown 
Exalted beings 
Whom we forbode. 
Man’s example may teach us 
To believe in them! 
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the.god. Yet what does Iphigenia do? While all the plans are set to 
spirit away the holy image, she informs the king of the plot which she 
herself had helped to prepare; she acts to prevent the execution of 
Apollo’s will, because to her it is inconceivable that the gods want a 
deed carried out which involves deceit, theft, and trickery. And there 
is almost divine irony in the fact that Apollo seems to endorse, ex post 
facto, Iphigenia’s decision, that he, so to speak, takes his cue from her ; 
for what he really wanted, so we hear now, is not the homecoming of 
an image, the glorification of a holy statue, but the glorification of a 
human soul which cannot be corrupted even by what may have pre- 
sented itself as a divine command. 

Well, so one may ask at this point, was not Goethe quite right, was 
not the more realistic nineteenth century quite right in calling this 
Iphigenia “damnably humane”? Does not this sheer goodness, this 
infallible righteousness smack of the angelic which we may coolly ad- 
mire but which cannot really mean anything to us, because it is 
blind to all the pitfalls, all the gnawing doubts, all the painful anxieties 
of man’s existence? But to argue thus means, so it seems to me, to 
overlook the orbit in which this Iphigenia moves, the function which 
she fulfills in this world. As we said before, her greatness is not actu- 
ally of a moral nature ; what she embodies are vital forces in the human 
heart, the force of light, the force of regeneration, the force of hope- 
fulness. We cannot and should not isolate her, but we must see her 
in her close relationship to her brother, a relationship so intimate 
that she herself can say to him, “My fate is bound insolubly to thine.” 
Orestes and Iphigenia, the broken heart and the unbreakable one, the 
despair at existing and the hope for redemption, the involvement in 
sin and cruel deeds which life imposes upon us every day and the 
aloofness of a priestly purity : they together constitute man’s condition. 
Neither Orestes nor Iphigenia is a behavioristic human model ; rather 
they represent in polar juxtaposition vital forces in man, the force of 
self-destruction and the force of regeneration. Exactly as inexplicable 
as is the working of an energy is the effect which Iphigenia has upon 
all who surround her. What she works seems magic; she does not 
manifest herself by action or by preaching, she is, so to speak, an 
impulse by which the withered and the dead forces in those whom 
she touches are revitalized. This is true not only in the case of her 
healing of Orestes who, upon mere contact with her, turns to the road 
of recovery. It is equally true in the case of King Thoas who, by the 
mere fact of her being, of her being near him, has developed from a 
barbarian tyrant into a civilized king. Iphigenia does not stand for 
values ; she is the value. She does not set an example for her fellow 
men, but becomes a part of them, a part that overcomes the sinister 
forces in man’s breast. This indeed may be called magic, or perhaps 
better, a mystery, the profoundest mystery in which Goethe believed, 
the inscrutable and irrational power of what he called “die Persén- 
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lichkeit,” a power against which there is only one means of defense: 
acceptance. In his novel, The Elective Affinities, he has epitomized it 
in the words: “In the face of the great superiority of another person 
there is no means of safety but love.” 

Yet it is not only through association that Iphigenia is involved in 
the sufferings of man. Her words to Orestes, “My fate is bound in- 
solubly to thine,” must be taken quite literally. She lives and she 
moves under the same frightful shadow which darkens the mind of her 
brother. It is quite characteristic that Goethe put into her mouth the 
long recital of crimes and outrages which have exacted their bloody 
toll from the house of Tantalus, from her house. After she has told 
the king the grisly story of treachery, rape, and murder, she sees her- 
self as a link in an endless chain of sin and cursedness: 


Dies sind die Ahnherrn deiner Priesterin ; 
Und viel unseliges Geschick der Manner, 
Viel Taten des verworrnen Sinnes deckt 
Die Nacht mit schweren Fittichen und 1a8t 
Uns nur in grauenvolle Dammrung sehn.* 


“The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” which harass Orestes 
to the point where it seems to him impossible to live on harass 
Iphigenia no less. In fact, the events she has to go through during the 
course of the play seem like a diabolically cruel trap from which there 
is no escape at all. Surely, man’s position can hardly be viewed in a 
more tragic light than the one Goethe spread around Iphigenia. Ev- 
erything seems to conspire against her, even the tender emotions which 
she awakens in the hearts of others seem to cause and accelerate her 
doom. Not only the wrath of the gods, but even the love of men works 
towards her destruction. For Goethe has added a motif which is com- 
pletely lacking in the old tradition of the myth, Thoas’ love for 
Iphigenia, the tenderest human feeling which, however, seems to 
close the trap around her completely. Because she has rejected the 
wooing of the king, he has, in his resentful anger, revived the bar- 
barian law, already abated by Iphigenia’s influence, that every for- 
eigner captured on the shores of Tauris must be sacrificed to the 
goddess. And the reintroduction of this inhuman rite will now force 
Iphigenia to kill her own brother and, by doing so, exterminate the 
house of Tantalus, so sorely tried and pursued by the gods. The ring is 
ciosed around her so neatly that there is indeed nothing left but a 
“peering into frightful gloom.” 

Can man live? This is the question, not only of Orestes, but of 
Iphigenia as well, when the cards are so inexorably stacked against 
him. Is “to be or not to be” really still a question when we are driven, 


6 These, monarch, are thy priestess’ ancestors; 
And many a dreadful fate of mortal doom, 
And many a deed of the bewildered brain 
The night doth cover with her heavy wings 
And lets us only peer into a frightful gloom. 
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step by step, into deeper entanglement with nowhere a door left into 
freedom and liberation? Is not complete loss of consciousness indeed 
the “consummation devoutly to be wished,” since our whole life is 
nothing but a painful sickness unto death, spared to no one, the inno- 
cent one no more than the evil-doer? Are we not lost before we have 
started? Is Iphigenia not lost? Indeed, is she not dead before she is 
even put to the test of living? 

At this point, it seems to me, Goethe’s play takes on its deepest 
meaning. The land of the shadows to which Orestes turns as the 
last hope since life has so cruelly beaten him, Iphigenia has lived in for 
years. Once, in Aulis, she was marked to die in order to appease the 
angry goddess. But before the sword fell upon her neck, the goddess 
carried her away to a distant and remote country. It is an island, 
which means it is separated from the rest of the world, not only iso- 
lated by the waters, but isolated by the cruel law that everyone who 
sets foot on these shores must die. It is the underworld, the place 
beyond space, the place beyond time. For time stood still when Iphi- 
genia arrived, and no messenger ever brought her news of the 
world, of her world. Both Orestes and Iphigenia are moving under 
the shadow of death; Orestes sees the underworld in his most exalted 
vision, Iphigenia has for many years lived in the kingdom of death. 
Yet the direction of their desires is opposite: Iphigenia, her spirits 
undaunted by the lure of death, wants to return, return home, return 
to life. Orestes, his spirits broken by the onslaught of life, wants to 
cross the border whence no traveler returns. Iphigenia remembers and 
wants to make her memories reality again. Orestes does not want to 
remember, but wants to flee into eternal forgetfulness. It seems quite 
significant to me that Iphigenia’s first word, indeed the first word of 
the whole play, is “heraus” (out of) ; while Orestes’ first words at the 
beginning of the second act are: “It is the path of death that now we 
tread”—both of them indicating motion, but motion in opposite direc- 
tions: Iphigenia’s direction—the road out of deadness, Orestes’ direc- 
tion—the road into the night. 

Indeed, “frightful gloom” envelops Iphigenia no less than Orestes. 
But the word that counts in the quotation above is the word “to peer.” 
Iphigenia’s eyes are open, and they remain open although nothing 
that can be seen seems to present itself. She is willing to face even 
utter darkness, and this willingness to face it makes her great, not 
superhumanly great, but humanly great. That she does not turn away 
when Pylades unlocks before her eyes the horrible deed which her 
own mother perpetrated against her father, that she does not turn 
away when Orestes unlocks before her eyes the horror which is 
raging in his breast, that she keeps on “peering” even though there 
is nothing to be seen but “frightful gloom”—this is the final test of 
her humaneness. There is none of the righteous shudder of the angel, 
there is none of the benign aloofness of the saint; this is simply a 
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human heart not willing to shut itself even if the most abominable 
sins, the vipers of the abyss are arrayed against it. In the words of 
T. S. Eliot’s “Gerontion” Iphigenia could well call out: “After such 
knowledge, what forgiveness?” But Iphigenia knows the answer that 
Gerontion does not know : the forgiveness is hope. 

Goethe’s Iphigenia is not an easy message of hope, and not a 
message of easy hope. It is hope wrung: from the deepest despair. 
Even the noble and brave heart trembles lest all be in vain. The 
moment comes when she, too, has reached the bottom of the pit, when 
the word “heraus” seems even to her a pious and mocking delusion. 
At the end of the fourth act, in the poem which we usualiy refer to as 
“Das Parzenlied,” it dawns upon Iphigenia that everything may be 
futile, that no hope and no faith can exact a friendly answer from 
the gods, that only silence or Olympian laughter answers the cries 
of the human heart: 


Sie aber, sie bleiben 

In ewigen Festen 

An goldenen Tischen. 
Sie schreiten vom Berge 
Zu Bergen hiniber ; 

Aus Schliinden der Tiefe 
Dampft ihnen der Atem 
Erstickter Titanen 
Gleich Opfergeriichen, 
Ein leichtes Gewolke. 


Es wenden die Herrscher 
Ihr segnendes Auge 

Von ganzen Geschlechtern 
Und meiden, im Enkel 
Die ehmals geliebten, 

Still redenden Ziige 

Des Ahnherrn zu sehn.” 


Even Iphigenia, the hopeful one, the hope of man, is not spared the 
most heart-rending doubts. Yet it seems that this very doubt, the 


7 But in feasts everlasting 
Around the gold tables 
Still dwell the immortals. 
From mountain to mountain 
They stride; while, ascending 
From fathomless chasms, 
The breath of the titans, 
Half-stifled with anguish, 
Like volumes of incense 
Fumes up to the skies. 


From ill-fated races 

Oft turn the celestials 

Their eyes and their blessings, 
And hate in the children 

To see the reminder 

Of forefathers’ features, 

Once loved and alive. 
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journey through the hell of despair, gives her the strength to do the 
liberating deed. That man could be forever lost, that all his fortitude 
and striving should end with the triumphant laughter of the forces 
of evil, this was indeed inconceivable to Goethe. Man may be en- 
tangled, may entangle himself in error, sin, and crime, he may have 
to travel through a dark world and the darkness of his own heart, but 
that he was meant to perish without any chance of resurrection, this 
was simply unthinkable to Goethe. He could not deliver his Faust 
into the hands of the devil, he could not leave Iphigenia in the 
“fathomless chasms,” because the admittance of such a possibility 
would undo the Creation, would make life itself a farcical game, utterly 
meaningless and shallow. 

A message of hope, and yet no message of easy hope. Bound to a 
fate which we cannot escape, forced by practical necessities, driven 
by our own selfish desires, living in a world in which goodness is by 
no means a guarantee for survival—how can we do the free deed 
which alone can extricate us from the entanglements in which life 
involves us daily? This exactly is Iphigenia’s question. How can she 
act as a free agent, obedient only to the voice of her heart, when she 
is assailed from all sides by forces of necessity which allow no room 
for a free decision? It is almost a test case with which we are con- 
fronted here : is action at all possible to a creature so thoroughly con- 
ditioned, confined, and bound as man is? Subject to the immutable 
laws of nature, subject to the inscrutable will of higher forces, is man 
not indeed doomed forever, reduced to the level of animal existence? 
Is reason, the gift by which he thinks he can lift himself above the 
dictates of his own ccnfinement and temporality, not a senseless 
mirage which makes him only more miserable since it teases him with 
a conception of freedom which he cannot possibly attain? Is not 
Mephistopheles right when, talking to the Lord about man, he char- 
acterizes him with these contemptuous words: 


Ich sehe nur, wie sich die Menschen plagen. 

Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets vom gleichen Schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 

Ein wenig besser wiird’ er leben, 

Hattst du ihm nicht den Schein des Himmelslichts gegeben ; 
Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s allein, 

Nur tierischer als jedes Tier zu sein. 

Er scheint mir, mit Verlaub von Euer Gnaden, 

Wie eine der langbeinigen Zikaden, 

Die immer fliegt und fliegend springt 

Und gleich im Gras ihr altes Liedchen singt ; 

Und lag er nur noch immer in dem Grase! 

In jeden Quark begrabt er seine Nase.* 


* I watch man’s ways, his torments and his curses. 
Earth’s godling keeps the print of the pristine clay, 
A quizz as queer as on the primal day. 
He would do better, to my thinking, 
But for that glimpse of heaven you gave to set him blinking. 
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Can man ever avoid the hopping and flitting and dancing, can he ever 
stand upright? Is not Iphigenia caught in a dilemma to which there 
is no solution? Conditions are such that in order to save her brother, 
in order to save herself, she can do either of two things. She can 
appease the king and accept his wooing and, by doing so, become 
unfaithful to herself, to her mission in life which, she knows, awaits 
her in Greece. Or she can carry out the scheme, collaborate in the 
theft of the statue and, by doing so, become unfaithful to the king 
who has trusted her as he has trusted no one else. The trap is so 
neatly set that only one of these two decisions is possible. Yet Iphi- 
genia decides—for the impossible, for the thing that, in a determined 
and conditioned world, cannot be done, for a free, a gratuitous deed. 
Against necessity, against everything and everyone, including the 
command of the gods, she pits what her heart tells her is the right 
thing to do. There is nothing reckless and nothing superhuman in 
Iphigenia’s action when she faces the king and tells him the truth, 
when she gives away the plot which is already successfully under way. 
She is shaken by doubts, she is shaken by fear because she knows 
very well what an enormous risk she is taking. If she fails, and fail 
she may very easily, everything is lost, her brother, she herself, and 
with her man’s faith in the victory of life over death, of light over 
darkness. Yet the challenge must be met, because only by the free 
deed, by rising above his own condition, by thrusting himself into 
absolute insecurity, can man prove that he is man, the paradoxical 
being, immersed in the flux of temporality and yet capable of pene- 
trating to the eternal by apprehending timeless existence within time 
and above it. And only this free deed can be a liberating deed, can 
break the chain from which we all are smarting, can, in the midst of 
misery, helplessness, and forlornness which, indeed, are our share, 
reéstablish the dignity of man. 

Man, the paradoxical being who in Goethe’s own words “can do 
the impossible,” mercilessly bound by an unalterable fate and yet 
capable of a free decision, of the gratuitous deed by which he can 
shape his own destiny. But paradoxical in a still higher sense. For 
the deed born from the most intimately personal crisis, from man’s 
need for his own personal redemption, is at the same time the deed 
that can shape the destiny of all mankind, alter the face of the world. 
For this indeed is Iphigenia’s greatest glory: by saving her soul she 
not only decides her own future and that of her house, but blasts a 
path into a vast and unknown future. Out of her deed rises a new 


He calls it reason, uses it to be 

Worse than a beast in his bestiality. 

Man, by your Highness’ grace, it truly is a pity, 
Is like a long-legged grig, 

And flits and hops and dances the same jig, 
And pipes in the green grass the same old ditty. 
I wish he’d lie there always; no such luck, 
Plump goes his nose in every bit of muck. 
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millenium. It is in her farewell to Thoas that the full meaning of her 
act of liberation becomes evident : 


Nicht so, mein Konig! Ohne Segen, 

In Widerwillen scheid’ ich nicht von dir. 

Verbann’ uns nicht! Ein freundlich Gastrecht walte 
Von dir zu uns... .® 


Through Iphigenia, a world, separated by hatred and suspicion, has 
become united. The horror of man’s loneliness is overcome in her 
last vision: Tauris, the island, separated from the inhabited world 
by the unsafe element, the water, and isolated by the cruel law against 
all foreigners, Tauris has been joined to the continent of the living, 
has become part of the oikumene. There is now no longer a Greek 
world and a barbarian world set against each other in atavistic and 
eternal enmity. There is, from now on, one world held together by 
love and understanding. The last words of Iphigenia, some of the 
most beautiful poetry in the German language, sound like a complete 
revocation of Iphigenia’s first monologue. At the beginning there was 
the atmosphere of the prison : man caught by a merciless fate, banished 
to the deadly island where no messenger ever appears. Now the walls 
have fallen. It is not by chance that in Iphigenia’s last speech the 
messenger plays such an important part, the man who goes back and 
forth to relate and to keep alive interrelationships : 


Bringt der Geringste deines Volkes je 

Den Ton der Stimme mir ins Ohr zuriick, 

Den ich an euch gewohnt zu horen bin, 

Und seh ich an dem Armsten eure Tracht : 
Empfangen will ich ihn wie einen Gott, 

Ich will ihm selbst ein Lager zubereiten, 

Auf einen Stuhl ihn an das Feuer laden 

Und nur nach dir und deinem Schicksal fragen.!° 


This indeed is man’s paradoxical condition that the deed done for the 
sake of his own personal redemption harbors in its folds the future 
destiny of the whole world. 

This then is Goethe’s humane idealism. It has nothing whatsoever 
to do with an easy belief in man’s perfection, with shutting one’s eyes 
to the smallness and the frailty of man’s existence. It takes full stock 
of the destructive forces that act upon man from within and without, 


® Not so, my king. I cannot part 
Without thy blessing, lacking thy consent. 
Banish us not! The holy law of hospitality 
May reign between us from now on.... 

10 Let but the least among thy people bring 
Back to my ear the tones I heard from thee, 
Or should I on the humblest see thy garb, 

I will with joy receive him like a god, 
Prepare his couch myself, beside our hearth 
Invite him to a seat, and only ask 
Touching thy fate and thee. 
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of the cruel necessities of life, of the doubts, the despair, the murder- 
ous passion in our heart. In Goethe’s /phigenia there are, muffled by 
a deceptive serenity, the cries from the Inferno, the sighs from the 
Purgatorio, but there is, at the same time the conviction that the 
gates to the Paradiso cannot be forever closed. 

In an American author, Nathaniel Hawthorne, I recently found a 
phrase which could fittingly stand as a motto over Goethe’s / phigenia, 
as a pithy condensation of Goethe’s view of man’s fate. It reads: “at 
once all shadow and all splendor.” Indeed, /phigenia is not “all splen- 
dor,” not “damnably humane,” but it is not all shadow, either. A 
gulf separates it from the easy optimism of the eighteenth century, 
and a gulf separates it from the philosophy of despair which has taken 
hold of so many a contemporary thinker and poet. One of them, one 
of the greatest German writers of the twentieth century, Franz Kafka, 
who comes to mind not only because the year 1949 which marks the 
two-hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s day of birth also marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the day of Kafka’s death, but rather be- 
cause he loved Goethe more dearly than any other writer he knew— 
Franz Kafka once wrote the aphorism : “There is hope, perhaps plenty 
of hope, but not for us.”’ Goethe, had he heard this statement, would 
have angrily shaken his head. He might have pointed to his [ phigenia 
and to Iphigenia’s message: there is hope, perhaps very little hope. 
But the little there is, is for us. 
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GGETHE’S INTEREST IN BRITISH METEOROLOGY 
By Joun HENNIG 


In the preface to his book Goethe’s Knowledge of English Litera- 
ture, Dr. James Boyd" said he would “give a complete summary of 
Goethe’s English . . . Belesenheit,” based on “his diaries, letters, year- 
books, autobiography, and . . . his poetic works.” The most serious 
restriction of the completeness of his work was not mentioned by Dr. 
Boyd. Goethe’s reading of English scientists was considered only so 
far as it is referred to outside what in just three notes Dr. Boyd de- 
scribed as the “Wissenschaftliche Werke.” There are only eight Brit- 
ish scientists to whom, in the sections of Goethe’s works consulted by 
Dr. Boyd, references were sufficiently numerous to permit the com- 
pilation of special chapters. As these chapters appeared interspersed 
between comprehensive surveys of the references made in Sections I, 
III, and IV of the Weimar edition to Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Byron, Carlyle, etc., they give a disproportionate picture of 
the place occupied by those scientists in Goethe’s life work. This ar- 
rangement was due to the historical order in which Dr. Boyd presented 
his material, an order which, he thought, “facilitates a comprehensive 
treatment of an author and each of his works in turn.” Dr. Boyd 
perhaps felt that this presentation was not particularly suitable for an 
intelligent survey of Goethe’s scientific reading, where the obvious 
subdivision is that into the four principal spheres of Goethe’s interest, 
namely, Optics, Morphology, Meteorology, and Mineralogy. Within 
each of these four branches, the chronological order of Goethe’s read- 
ing largely coincided with the historical order. 

In the study of Goethe’s knowledge of English literature, even more 
than in other studies on Goethe, the neglect of the scientific writings 
prevents the full realization of the width and breadth of Goethe’s in- 
terests. Scientific writings appeared to him as a more essential part 
of the English national literature than would be true of any other 
nation. Accordingly, what Goethe regarded as the national character- 
istics of the English has been stated by him more clearly when treating 
of their scientific than of their strictly literary productions. 

One of the reasons why purely literary studies on Goethe avoid dis- 
cussion of his scientific works is the feeling of lack of competence with 
regard to their subject matter and criticism levied upon it. In this 
respect, meteorology has been the least conspicuous of the four chief 


1 Oxford, 1932. Dr. Boyd has been the first to show in a comprehensive man- 
ner how much spadework is to be done in the study of Goethe’s English reading. 
Like my papers on “Goethe’s Interest in British Mineralogy” (Mineralogical 
Journal, June, 1949) and “Goethe’s Interest in British Botany” (Trans. Lin- 
naean Soc. of London, 1949), the present article in some respects transcends 
this study, linking it with the wide study of Goethe’s Englandkunde. 
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spheres of Goethe’s scientific activities. In this field he was least 
original and therefore provoked but little direct criticism. Moreover, 
in no other sphere of his scientific activities was Goethe so anxious 
to elicit the interest of the layman and at the same time to serve prac- 
tical interests, especially those of the farmer and artist. With regard 
to his knowledge of English literature, this is perhaps the most inter- 
esting sphere of his scientific activities, because here his studies were 
practically dominated by British authors. Moreover, his meteorological 
studies brought him into contact with a surprisingly large number of 
aspects of English life and with practically all parts of the English- 
speaking world. Several phases of Goethe’s meteorological studies are 
of primary interest to the student of literature, in particular his poems 
on Howard (with the only instance of Goethe himself publishing an 
early English translation of one of his works) and his translations of 
(a) an English text supplied to him and to this day unpublished in 
the original, and (b) an English scientific text, an important record of 
his studies of the language and of the development of his vocabulary. 

Apart from the chapter on Newton, that on Luke Howard is the 
largest chapter in Dr. Boyd’s work to be devoted to a scientist.? In this 
instance it was particularly objectionable to deal with Goethe’s knowl- 
edge of an English scientist only on the basis of his non-scientific 
works. This may be illustrated by Dr. Boyd’s dealing with that part of 
Goethe’s relation with Howard which is of most eminent literary inter- 
est. Dr. Boyd started his chapter by quoting “the poem ‘Atmosphare,’ 
which is to be found in the collection Gott und Welt” and concluded by 
a reference to a number of smaller poems in Gott und Welt, such as 
“Stratus,” “Cumulus,” “Cirrus,” and “Nimbus”: “His most impor- 
tant poem, however, is ‘Howards Ehrengedachtni®’ . . . the last eight 
lines may be quoted: ‘Er aber, Howard.’ . . .” Far from being poems 
different from “Howards Ehrengedachtni$,” “Stratus,” “Cumulus,” 
“Nimbus” were originally its only contents ;* in the 1822 reprint these 
verses were prefaced by the three stanzas “Wenn Gottheit Camarupa, 
hoch und hehr,” “Nun regt sich kiihn des eignen Bildens Firaft,” and 
“Er aber, Howard, gibt mit reinem Sinn,” which, as stated in a note,* 


2 Pp. 125-28. On Goethe’s relations with Howard, see Elizabeth F. Howard, 
great-granddaughter of Luke Howard, in Der Quaker, IX (1932), No. 7, 209, 
and Harry W. Pfund, “Goethe and the Quakers,” in Germanic Review, XIV 
(1933), 264-67. The papers by Valentin (Neues Jahrbuch f. klass. Altert., II 
[1899], 394 ff.) and K. Lohmeyer (Jahrb. d. Goethe-Gesellschaft, XIII [1927], 
106 ff.) have dealt with the poetical aspect of Goethe’s meteorological studies ; 
Morris’ introduction to Jubilaumsausgabe (JE), XL (pp. xx ff.) is also unsatis- 
factory. See also W. Vollrath’s quaint collection of essays entitled Goethe und 
GroBbritannien (Erlangen, 1932), p. 62 f. 

8 Weimar edition (WE), I, iii, 400, and II, xiii, 409; also JE, II, 358. 

4 Of this note, v.d. Hellen (JE, loc. cit.) assumed that it was “nicht vom 
Dichter selbst verfasst,” because it was written in the third person. Writing in 

906, v.d. Hellen did not know that this note was identical with Goethe’s letter 
to Hiittner of April 3, 1821, which WE produced four years later, among the 
Nachtrage (Vol. L). For the association between Camarupa and Howard, see 
Tages- und Jahreshefte 1817: “Da aus naherer Betrachtung der Howardischen 
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Goethe had written because he “hatte bemerkt, daB wirklich etwas an 
seinem Gedicht zu Ehren Howards mangle.” Prefaced by the second 
stanza of the poem which was later given the title “Atmosphare,”* 
and concluded by the three stanzas which in the manuscript (Ecker- 
mann’s) bear in Goethe’s hand the title “Wohl zu mercken!” this 
enlarged version of “Howards Ehrengedachtnifi” appeared in Zur 
Naturwissenschaft, I, 4, together with Goethe’s introduction to his 
translation of Howard’s autobiographical letter (which was published 
in Zur Naturwissenschaft, I1, 1). The reprint in the section Gott und 
Welt in the Ausgabe letzter Hand (and its reprints) not only split up 
this unit into the three parts, “Atmosphare,” “Howards Ehrenge- 
dachtniB®,” and “Wohl zu merken,” but inserted between the last two 
items the poem “Entropische Farben,” which has nothing to do with 
these three poems. Dr. Boyd did not mention that Goethe wrote two 
further poems on Howard.* 

With regard to Goethe’s knowledge of English literature, “Howards 
EhrengedachtniB” must be studied in its original context. “Goethe 
first became acquainted with Howard’s works through a short article 
in Gilbert’s Magazine,” i.e., Annalen der Physik, edited by Ludwig 
Wilhelm Gilbert,* a periodical frequently referred to by Goethe. 
Steiner® stated : 


Der Aufsatz Wolkengestalt ist unter Anlehnung an Howards On the Modifica- 
tions of Clouds (London 1803) geschrieben. Goethe kannte, als er diese Auf- 
zeichnungen niederschrieb, nur ein Referat iber Howards Arbeit, das in Gilberts 
Annalen 1815 enthalten ist, und auf das er durch den GroBherzog hingewiesen 
wurde. 





Wolkenformen hervorzugehen schien, daB ihre verschiedenen Formen ver- 
schiedene atmospharische Hohen einnehmen, so wurden sie versuchsweise auf 
jene friihe Hohentafel sorgfaltig eingetragen, und so die wechselseitigen Bezie- 
hungen im Allgemeinen versinnbildlicht dadurch einer Prufung angenahert. 
Hier schlieBt sich nun, indem ich von Biichern zu reden gedenke, ganz natiir- 
lich die Ubersetzung des indischen Megha-Duhta [by Horace H. Wilson] an. 
Man hatte sich mit Wolken und Wolkenformen so lange getragen und konnte 
nun erst diesem Wolkenboten im Geiste folgen” (WE, I, xxxvi, 127). On the 
“Hohentafel” see letter of November 9, 1817, to Froriep, in which Goethe also 
one “Ich habe eben fiir Serenissimum jene Wolkenlehre auszuarbeiten den 
efehl.” 

5On this point WE is not particularly explicit ; it does not say on what 
authority the title “Atmosphare” was inserted in the Ausgabe letster Hand, nor 
why in the reprint of this poem in its original context in WE, II, the first verse 
was omitted. I assume that WE, II, xii, reproduces the exact form of the 1822 
print, in which the whole poem later called “Atmosphare” appeared before the 
title “Howards Ehrengedachtni8.” 

€ WE, I, liii, 537. 

7 Boyd, op. cit., p. 126. On November 9, 1816, Goethe had written to Miinchow, 
professor of astronomy in Jena: “Jene Stelle, die Unterschiede der Wolken 
betreffend [ist] in Gilberts Annalen, 1815, Stiick 9 and 10. Sollte meine eigene 
Arbeit tiber diesen Gegenstand zu Reife gedeihen, so werde dieselbe mitzuteilen 
nicht ermangeln” (see also to Miinchow on January 20, 1817). 

8 Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (ADB). 

9 WE, II, xii, 174. 
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“On the Modifications of Clouds” is not a book,’® but, as Howard 
stated in his autobiographical letter, was a paper read by him to the 
Askesian Society and subsequently published “in Tillochs" philo- 
sophischem Magazin.” In his list of references made in the diaries and 
letters to Goethe’s reading English magazines, Dr. Boyd quoted the 
letter to Vogel of March 23, 1818, in which Goethe asked him to obtain 
“yom Philosophical Magazine, und zwar Jahr 1803 auch noch den 
Monat August No. 63.”"* No. 63 of the Philosophical Magazine is 
“Extracts from the Analysis of Klaproth,” whereas No. 64 is the 
second'* and last installment of Howard’s lecture to the Askesian 
Society. I have little doubt that “63” is a mistake for “64,” so that it 
would appear that early in the year 1818 Goethe read this lecture itself. 

Goethe repeatedly acknowledged that his interest in meteorology 
and in Howard in particular was evoked through the Grand Duke. 
In the “Vorwort” to “Wolkengestalt” Goethe extended the paralipo- 
menon “Aufmercksam auf Howard’"™* into “Der GroBherzog machte 
mich aufmerksam auf die von Howard bezeichneten . . . Wolkenge- 
staltungen,” and in September, 1820, he again acknowledged, in a let- 
ter to Schultz, that it had been the Grand Duke who had induced him 
to study “die Howardsche Wolkenform.” Starting from the plan to set 
up “einen eigenen Apparat zur Meteorologie auf dem Riicken des 
Ettersberges,” this scientific interest in meteorology was from the out- 
set eminently practical.** On Christmas Day, 1825, ten years after the 
first reference to Howard, Goethe wrote to Karl August that he 


mich in die Regionen der Meteorologie befordert. Die erste Aufgabe war die 
Howardsche Wolkenformen, die ich zu lésen nicht ungliicklich schien, wie denn 
eine einfach belehrende Abbildung noch in diesen Tagen dem landwirthschaft- 
lichen Verein zu Gute kam. 


This “Abbildung” was perhaps “das Howardische abc bildlich, wie es 
zu meinem Tagebuch und kleinen Aufsatz hinzugesetzt wird,” to 
which Goethe had already referred in his letter of September 25, 1820, 
to the Grand Duke. Relying entirely on the diaries and letters, Dr. 
Boyd was unable to date the essay “Wolkengestalt” more closely than 
“finished by 22 January 1819” ;** Steiner pointed out that the original 


10 Howard's book on this subject appeared as late as 1832. 

11. On Tilloch, see DNB, and on Goethe’s reading of his Magazine see Else 
v. Keudell, Goethe als Benutzer der Weimarer Bibliothek (1932), index. 

12 Op. cit., p. 299. On March 3, 1818, Goethe had entered in his diary: “Fort- 
gesetzte Studien nach Howard,” and on March 6 he asked Vogel to write to 
Hiittner regarding Howard (this letter has not been preserved). 

18 The first installment appeared in No. XVIII. See Goethe’s letter to Luise 
Seidler of January 6, 1817. 

*4 II, xiti, 406. On May 7, 1820, Goethe wrote to Karl August that in Carlsbad 
he discussed with Brandes, a professor from Breslau, “die Wolkenlehre.” 

15 In the second verse of “Wohl zu merken!” Goethe referred to “der Maler, 
der Poet, mit Howards Sondrung wohl vertraut,” and in two letters of 1831 he 
spoke of the value of Howard's theory to painters (Boyd, op. cit., p. 126). ° 

16 Already the Chronologie of Goethe’s works (Cotta ed. of 1840, Vol. XL) 
said that “die Verse zu Howards Ehrengedachtni8” were written in 1817, “eine 
Abhandlung itiber Meteorologie” in 1822. 
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essay (comprising “Vorwort” and “Howards Terminologie”) origi- 
nated in the autumn of 1817, the two manuscripts bearing the dates of 
December 13 and 17 respectively. On August 13, 1820, Goethe sent to 
the Grand Duke the 


SchluB meiner kleinen Wolkenverhandlung. Die Absicht war, die Howardische 
Lehre ganz in die Enge zuriick zu ziehen, ihre Anwendung durch fiinfwochent- 
liche Beobachtung [on the journey to Carlsbad from April 23 to May 28, 1820] 
durchzufiihren und einiges Allgemeine bey dieser Gelegenheit zu sagen. Diese 
Darstellungen haben groBe Schwierigkeiten. 


The following addition to the end of the original essay was relegated 
by Steiner to the notes: 


Die vorstehende Darstellung der Howardischen Lehre wurde durch Gilberts 
Annalen veranlaBt. Es ware zu wiinschen, da8 man das Original auch nunmehr 
zu besserer Einsicht erhielte [as, we have seen, was done in the next year], 
am wiinschenswerthesten aber ist nachstehende Schrift, welche cine weitere 
Ausfiihrung und nahere Bestimmung des Howardischen Wolkensystems enthal- 
ten soll. Researches about atmospheric Phaenomena by Thomas Forster—Il. 
Edited and with a series of Engravings illustrative of the Modifications of the 
Clouds etc. 1815 London. 


This book-title in H'* was written by a different hand and pasted on to 
the bottom of the sheet.*” This note was not printed in 1820 because by 
then Goethe had also obtained Forster’s work. In the passage joining 
the original essay and his own observations on the journey to Carlsbad, 
Goethe wrote: 


Forsters Arbeiten durfte ich nicht vernachlassigen und manches war daraus zu 
lernen; allein seine Figuren sind meistens nur den Howardischen nachgebildet, 
keineswegs charakteristisch, noch naturgema8; auch wendet er sich zu schnell 
gegen eine Theorie die, nach meiner Ansicht, doch immer nur ein idem per 
idem ist. 

The figures in the original edition of Forster’s work are hand-colored. 
It may be assumed that Goethe saw the German translation of 
Forster’s work, which appeared in 1819 at Leipzig under the title 
Untersuchungen iiber die Wolken und andere Erscheinungen der At- 
mosphare.* Goethe’s reference to Forster’s work must be added to a 
complete list of the English works read by him.”* 

Dr. Boyd observed that on May 26, 1816, Goethe noted in his 
diary: “Howards Wolken-Terminologie.” The section “Howards 
Terminologie” in the original essay “Wolkengestalt” has the same 
subtitles as the original form of the poem “Howards Ehrengedacht- 
ni8”; to Howard’s principal terms, stratus, cumulus, cirrus, and 
nimbus, Goethe proposed to add “Paries, die Wand.” However, How- 

17 WE, II, xiii, 406. Goethe borrowed Forster’s work from the Weimar 
Library from February 27 to July 20, 1818 (v. Keudell, op. cit.) 


18 On Forster, see DNB. 
19 In Boyd’s appendix, II, 291, would be the appropriate place. 
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ard’s terminology (in contrast to Daniell’s, see below) is of no par- 
ticular interest to Goethe’s Englandkunde since it is in Latin and 
geographically not specified. 

The significance of Howard’s terminology for Goethe was more 
general and philosophical. In the introduction to his translation of 
Howard’s autobiographical letter, he says that he was attracted by 
“die Howardsche Wolkenbestimmung,” because it was “die Formung 
des Formlosen.” Thus we could establish a relationship between 
Goethe’s interest in Howard’s cloud-terminology and the tension be- 
tween the classical and the Romantic element in his later work, notably 
in the last books of the Wanderjahre and in the second part of Faust. 
In his explanation (to Hittner, April 3, 1821) of the third verse of the 
central part of the “EhrengedachtniB,” Goethe said that 


damit nichts vermi8t wird, wird Howards Name ausgesprochen und sein Ver- 
dienst anerkannt, daB er eine Terminologie festgestellt, an die wir uns, beym 
Eintheilen und Beschreiben atmospharischer Phanomene [Forster's title], 
durchaus halten konnen. 


In this letter Goethe acknowledged the fact that this terminology had 
been to him a source of poetical inspiration. In the last lines of that 
verse (which conclude Dr. Boyd’s chapter on Howard) is 


die Terminologie angedeutet und angekiindigt worden. 
Wenn?° Streife steigt, sich ballt, zerflattert, fallt. 
stratus cumulus’ cirrus nimbus. 

In his article on Howard in DNB, Thomas Hodgkin quoted 
Goethe’s translation of Howard’s autobiographical letter from the 
Paris 1836 edition of Goethe’s works, adding that there was a “slightly 
different draft” of the English original “among Howard’s manu- 
scripts,” which apparently has never been published. The editors of 
the Weimar edition have not produced the English original of Goethe’s 
translation. Hodgkin further stated that “in return” for this auto- 
biographical letter Goethe sent “Howards EhrengedachtniB” to How- 
ard.*! The opposite, however, is correct. 

The passage on Howard in Tages- und Jahreshefte (1821) quoted 
by Dr. Boyd continues: 

Ich schrieb ein EhrengedachtniB in vier Strophen, welches die Hauptworte 
seiner Terminologie enthielt; auf Ansuchen Londoner Freunde sodann noch 
einen Eingang von drei, Strophen, zu besserer Vollstandigkeit und Verdeut- 
lichung des Sinnes (WE, I, xxxvi, 186 f.). 

On December 15, 1820, Hiittner, the London book agent of the Wei- 
mar Court, had written to Goethe that he would 

das herrliche Gedichte Howards Ehrengedachtni8 neben den Kupfern so gut als 


moglich anzulegen suchen und dann zu seiner Zeit Bericht erstatten (WE, IV, 
xxxiv, 366). 


20 In the corresponding passage in the note to Zur Naturwissenschaft, I, 1 


(1822), in accordance with the poem “Wie. 
21 DNB, X (1908), 51, no change from the first edition of DNB. 
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On February 23, 1821, Hiittner informed Goethe that in that poem 


hat keiner von uns hier Spiirkraft genug, die Beziehung auf Howard ausfindig 
zu machen. Wollen Ew. Exzellenz geruhen, ein paar Winke dariiber zu erteilen, 
so daB die Verse auch einem groBeren Publicum verstandlich werden, so wurde 
man die Ubersetzung derselben (welche in meinen Handen und von einem 
geschickten Linguisten Bowring verfertigt ist) mit Vergniigen lesen. 


Goethe at once complied with this request, and after briefly acknowl- 
edging its receipt (March 25), sent Hiittner (April 4) the three 
verses “Wenn Gottheit Camarupa,” expressing the hope that these 
may “Ihnen und Ihren werthen Freunden méglichst geniigen.” He 
also added his own explanation (see above, note 4). On September 25, 
Goethe thanked Hiittner for a number of messages, including one of 
July 3: “Monatsschrift London Magazine, Howards Ehrengedachtnifi 
vollstandig, Original und Ubersetzung”; on September 19 he had 
entered in his diary : “Howards Ehrengedachtni®, Original und Uber- 
setzung gegeneinander gestellt.” I suppose that it was in his letter of 
July 3 that Hiittner informed him that the translation of the three new 
verses was not by Bowring but by Soane, who then translated Faust 
(WE, IV, xxxv, 339).?* Regarding this translation, which was pub- 
lished together with the complete poem in 1822,?* Goethe wrote: 


Die drei ersten Strophen [“Wenn Gottheit Camarupa”] finde ich ganz vollkom- 
men verstanden und ausgedriickt: bei den vier letzteren mag wohl einiges Ab- 
weichen vom Texte sich daher schreiben, daB der Ubersetzer, um gewissen 
schwierigen und dunkelen Stellen des Originals aus dem Wege zu gehen, 
einige unsichere Tritte getan, wodurch die Klarheit des Ganzen etwas gefahrdet 
ist. 


Further in his letter to Hiittner of September 25, 1821, Goethe asked 
him 
mir von dem, noch lebenden, gefeierten Meteorologen einige Kenntnis, Nach- 


richten iiber seine naheren Verhaltnisse zu geben und mich dadurch aufs neue 
zu verbinden. 


On February 22, 1822 (WE, IV, xxxv, 391 f.), Hiittner replied : 


Es hielt schwer an den Mann zu kommen; doch wurde keine Mithe gespart. Das 
bewuBte Gedicht, in der Ubersetzung gefiel auch. Nebst dem Briefe iibersendet 
er auch ein Exemplar seines Werkes an Ew. Exzellenz zum Geschenk, welches 
heute unter Serenissimi Adresse abgeht. 


The significance of his request to Hiittner was explained by Goethe in 
the introduction to his translation of Howard's letter. This is one of the 


22 WE in this place assumes that the London Magazine enclosed in Hiittner’s 
letter of July 3 contained “Howards Ehrengedachtni8 vollstandig, Original und 
Ubersetzung,” or at least the translation. This, however, is not the case; see my 
paper on early English translations of Goethe’s comments on Byron in Modern 
Language Review, XLIV (1949). G. Schmid, Goethe und die Naturwissen- 
schaften (Halle, 1940), pp. 32 and 525, erroneously stated that the English 
translation of Goethe’s poem on Howard was by Hiittner. 

23 On Goethe’s preparing this print, see his diary of October 21 and 24, 1821. 
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most concise statements of literary or philosophical interest in Goethe’s 
scientific studies. 


... bei wachsender Uberzeugung: da8 alles was durch Menschen geschieht in 
ethischem Sinne betrachtet werden miisse, der sittliche Werth jedoch nur aus 
dem Lebensgange zu beurtheilen sei, ersuchte ich . . . Hiittner in London, mir, 
wo mdglich etwas, und waren es auch nur die einfachsten Linien, von Howards 
Lebenswege zu verschaffen, damit ich erkennte wie ein solcher Geist sich aus- 
gebildet? welche Gelegenheit, welche Umstande ihn auf Pfade gefiihrt, die 
Natur natiirlich anzuschauen, sich ihr zu ergeben, ihre Gesetze zu erkennen, 
und ihr solche natur-menschlich wieder vorzuschreiben ??4 


This passage reminds one of the introduction to the historical part of 
the Farbenlehre, where Goethe justified the inclusion of “charakter- 
istische Skizzen, einzelne biographische Ziige, manchen bedeutenden 
Mann betreffend” saying that it was 


hodchst bedeutend, einen Autor als Menschen zu betrachten; denn wenn man 
behauptet hat: schon der Stil eines Schriftstellers sei der ganze Mann, wie viel- 
mehr sollte nicht der ganze Mensch den ganzen Schriftsteller enthalten. 


Goethe made it quite clear that it was more or less in return for his 
poem that Howard sent him his autobiography : 


Meine Strophen zu Howards Ehren waren in England iibersetzt, und emp- 
fahlen sich besonders durch eine aufklarende rhythmische Einleitung [“die drey 
ersten Strophen”]: sie wurden durch den Druck bekannt und also durfte ich 
hoffen daB irgend ein Wohlwollender meinen Wiinschen begegnen werde. 

Dieses ist denn auch iiber mein Erwarten geschehen, indem ich einen eigen- 
handigen Brief von Luke Howard erhalte, welcher eine ausfihrliche Familien-, 
Lebens-, Bildungs- und Gesinnungs-Geschichte, mit der gréBten Klarheit, Rein- 
heit und Offenheit geschrieben, freundlichst begleitet und mir davon Offentlichen 
Gebrauch zu machen vergonnt. 


The actual autobiography incorporated in Howard’s letter to Goethe 
was copied*® by one of his friends. Howard’s letter was dated “Totten- 
ham Green, bei London, den 21sten des 2ten Monats 1822” (a transla- 
tion by which Goethe imitated the English way of writing the month). 
As it is not known that the English translation of “Howards Ehrenge- 
dachtniB&” was published in England, it must be assumed that Goethe 
felt that its publication in Zur Naturwissenschaft, I, iv, which bears the 
date of 1822, became known in England early in that year. Goethe’s 
appreciation of Howard’s autobiography in the introduction to his 


24 This is a perfect expression of the idea of Geisteswissenschaften in the 
meaning expounded by Wilhelm Dilthey; this word was first used by Oken’s 
Isis, a periodical well-known to Goethe and one of the principal channels of 
German information on British science of his time. See my Studien sur Ge- 
schichte und Theorie der geisteswissenschaftlichen Beariffsbildung (Aachen, 
1933). The picture of Howard may have inspired Goethe’s essay on world litera- 
ture (WE, I, xlii, 2, 503). 

25 Boyd, op. cit., p. 127, stated that Goethe “procured through Hiittner a copy 
of Howard's autobiography,” as if it had been written for general use rather than 
for Goethe specifically. On Goethe’s translating Howard’s letter and preparing 
: for = see his diary of April 8, 10, 11, and 12, June 1, and September 

to 4, 1822. 
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translation may be compared with the two passages from his letters of 
March 7 and 9, 1822, printed by Boyd, and also with the paralipo- 
menon of September, 1822, referring to Howard’s 


Aufsatz, woraus hervorgeht, wie einem zarten Gemiith, das mit sich selbst und 
der Welt in Frieden lebt, ganz ungesucht die schonsten Resultate sich ergeben.?* 


I shall also have to refer to the beautiful summary of Howard’s auto- 
biography in Goethe’s conversation with v. Miiller of June 6, 1822. 

Howard gave a more elaborate account of his ancestors than that 
which is now found in Hodgkin’s article in DNB.*" In particular, he 
stated that Gravely Howard, his great-great-grandfather lost his 
estates 


in Berkshire . . . indem er sich an die Sache Jacobs des Zweiten hie!t und ihm 
nach Irland folgte. 


Since I have made a special study of Goethe’s Irlandkunde,”* I may say 
that this is the earliest event in Irish history referred to in Goethe’s 
works. 

Stanley Howard, Luke’s great-grandfather, who returned to Eng- 
land “ward ein Quaker,” thus giving the history of his family “eine 
neue Richtung.” They could no longer follow the honored careers in 
army and church, but had to become “Handelsleute und Manufactur- 
isten,” thus, however, gaining leisure 


solche freiwillige Geschafte zu tbernehmen, wodurch in diesem Lande ver- 
ninftiger Freiheit ein Mann . . . dem Vaterlande und der Menschheit hin- 
reichende Dienste leisten kann. 


This is, of course, an important contribution to Goethe’s knowledge of 
the social foundations of English life, in particular of English science. 
When in his letter to C. L. F. Schultz of September 5, 1822, Goethe 
said that in “Luke Howards Selbstbiographie . . . wir sehen die aller- 
liebste Erscheinung : ein Quaker, Laborant, Naturmensch und Christ,” 
he made it quite clear that Howard’s letter was to him in the first 
instance a source of information on the Friends. Howard's picture of 
Quaker life doubtless influenced Goethe’s conception of the Uncle in 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. 

With a view to a much desired topographical dictionary of Goethe’s 
Englandkunde, we may quote from Howard’s letter the reference to 
his education at “einer grofen lateinischen Schule zu Burfort,?° nahe 

27 See DNB. 

28 See the end of this article, the beginning of my article on Blackie’s transla- 
tion of Jahrmarktsfest su Plundersweilern (MLQ, VIII [1947], 91) and my 
popular survey “Goethe’s Personal Relations with Ireland” in Dublin Magazine, 
January to April, 1941. Elsewhere I have dealt monographically with Goethe's 
relations with Anthony O’Hara, Lord Bristol, George Canning, Daniel O’Con- 


nell, and Thomas Moore. 
29 So the Ausgabe letzter Hand; WE (from the original print) “Burford.” 
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bei Oxford.” Returning to London via Manchester, Howard says he 
devoted himself to scientific studies, associating himself with William 
Allen, 


ein Mann, dessen Name iiberall geehrt wird, wo Wissenschaft und Bildung Auf- 
nahme gefunden haben, und Gelegenheit gaben zwischen Menschen von ver- 
schiedenen Nationen Verkehr zu erdffnen. 


This was a point of special interest to Goethe. Later in his letter 
Howard expressed his belief—wonderful to our age—that science will 
unite the nations. Pursuits dangerous to the welfare of mankind, he 
remarks in parenthesis, “sind schon ganz daran ihren Meridian zu 
verlassen.” In his conversation with v. Miller Goethe emphasized this 
idea as one of the chief points in Howard’s autobiography. li we 
extend the list of English scientists known to Goethe to those whose 
works he apparently did not actually read, the name of Allen should 
be inserted. Howard then became head of a newly established labora- 
tory at “Plaistew, i.e., Plaistow, wenig Meilen von London.” He and 
Allen were members of the short-lived “Askesian Society . . . einer 
auserlesenen philosophischen Gesellschaft, welche vierzehntagig im 
Winter in London zusammenkam” and to which he read his paper on 
clouds. Howard’s remarks on the by-laws of this society were of special 
interest to Goethe, who himself took a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of similar free scientific societies.*° 

Howard then moved his laboratory to “Stratfort, Grafschaft Essex,” 
where he employed more than thirty workers in the production of pure 
chemicals. His remarks on the protection of intellectual property in 
early chemical industries contributed to Goethe’s studies on British 
patent law, recorded in his chapter on Newton’s relations with the 
Royal Society in the historical part of Farbenlehre and in his essay on 
Erfinden und Entdecken.** In the former, tracing the origin of 
“Patentdecrete in England,” Goethe had said : “Streitigkeiten iiber die 
Prioritat einer Entdeckung sind genau besehen Streitigkeiten um die 
Existenz selbst.” Now he read in Howard’s letter that by maintaining 
the secret of new chemical processes 


wir erhalten und befordern eine Anstalt, die in der That niitzlich und bedeutend 
fiir ein Land ist, das zum groBten Theil von ihrem Dasein®? nichts weiB. 





30 Compare his note on the “Wernersche Societat zu Edimburg,” etc., in 
WE, II, ix, 395, and the section on the Royal Society in the historical part of 
Farbenlehre. 

31 WE, II, xi, 134 and 369. 

82 The relationship in these two passages between “Existenz” and “Dasein” is 
of special interest with regard to the fact that Goethe was one of the first to 
use the word “Existenz” in the same fundamental sense as modern Continental 
philosophy does. Compare also the sentence: “Der kluge Englander verwandelt 
[inventions] durch ein Patent sogleich in Realitaten” (Erfinden und Entdecken). 
Howard’s (and Goethe’s) opinions on the significance of intellectual property 
for the progress of the chemical industry are of some interest with regard to 
present-day discussions on this subject (see Chemical Age, LVIII [1948], 386). 
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Dr. Boyd stated that “according to Biicher-Vermehrungsliste III, 
viii, 318, Howard’s Climate of London was presented to Goethe by the 
author.” This is expressly stated in Howard’s letter : 


Ich habe neuerlich die Resultate von zehnjahrigen Beobachtungen geordnet in 
einem Werke zwei Bande 8., betitelt: das Klima von London. Ich sende es nach 
Weimar und wiinsche demselben bei seiner Ankunft eine freundliche Aufnahme.** 


The arrival of this work is recorded in Goethe’s diary for March 6 and 
7 and his letter to Hiittner of March 7, 1822: 


So eben erfolgt am Morgen die gefallige Sendung der zwey Bande Climate of 
London, zu deren genauer Betrachtung ich mich anschicke. 


After a short summary of the work and a statement about its reception 
by the scientific world, Howard proceeded in his letter to an account 
of his private life, his weak health, his marriage to the daughter of 
“Johann Eliot von London, einem Ehrenmann [Esq.?], Mitglied der 
Gesellschaft der Freunde.” Speaking of his happy family life, Howard 
obviously warmed up, addressing Goethe in the familiar “Thou.” The 
reason, he says, why he had comparatively little time for the pursuit 
of his scientific interests was that “er ist ein Christ,” the last of 
Howard’s four outstanding characteristics stated in Goethe’s letter to 
Schultz. In the middle of a lengthy exposition of his creed, Howard 
exclaimed : “Bin ich deshalb ein Thor nach Goethes Schatzung? Ich 
glaube nicht.” He knew Goethe better than many of his critics did. 
After reading, in 1816, John Owen’s History of the Origin and First 
Ten Years of the British and Foreign Bible Society, then just pub- 
lished,** Howard’s account of his and his father’s work on the Com- 
mittee of the “brittische und auslandische Bibelsocietat” must have 
been of interest to Goethe. 

In the postscript to his letter, Howard referred to his contributions 
to “Rees’s Cyclopadie,” i.e., Cyclopedia or Universal Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences and Literature, by A. Rees with the Assistance of 
Eminent Professional Gentlemen (1819-1820) .** Since articles in that 
work are not signed, Howard’s letter to Goethe is apparently our 
only source on his authorship of those articles. They are not mentioned 
in Hodgkin’s bibliography of Howard’s work, nor are Howard’s 
articles mentioned among the sources of the DNB articles on William 
Benn (1600-1680) and Abraham Woolmann (1743-1825). As Rees 
included living persons, it is noteworthy that he had no article on 
Goethe. 

That Goethe did not follow Howard’s final invitation to ask him any 
further questions he might have was certainly not due to lack of 
interest, but more probably to the fact that Goethe felt that Howard 

33 WE, II, xii, 52. 

34 Boyd, op. ctt., p. 291. 


85 Goethe apparently did not have a chance to read the extensive meteorologi- 
cal articles which Howard had contributed to this work. 
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had most generously responded to his request. Thanking Hiittner once 
more for Howard’s letter, he stated (May 31, 1822) that less than 
eight weeks after receiving it, it had been “treulich iibersetzt” by him. 
Goethe’s introduction to his translation concluded with the words: 


Gleich beim Empfang dieses liebenswiirdigen Documentes ward ich unwider- 
stehlich angezogen und verschaffte mir durch Ubersetzung den schonsten GenuB, 
den ich nun durch nachfolgende Mittheilung auch andern bereiten mochte. 


In his letter of May 31, Goethe asked Hiittner “Herrn Luke Howard 
von mir griiBen zu lassen.” On August 24, 1825, a similar request was 
addressed to Daniell (see below). None of Goethe’s contacts with con- 
temporary English writers, apart from Byron and Carlyle, went more 
to his heart than that with Luke Howard. On June 11, 1822, when 
sitting with his son and v. Miiller on a bench near the Gartenhaus, 
Goethe brought “das Gesprach* gar bald auf Howard den Quaker und 
seine neueste Schrift iiber das Londoner Wetter, die Goethe ungemein 
lobte.” The veracity of v. Miiller’s account of Goethe’s words can 
easily be gauged from Goethe’s own statements on Howard’s auto- 


biography : 


Sein von ihm selbst aufgesetztes Leben habe ich fiir die Morphologie itibersetzt. 
Er spricht darin lange nicht so duckmauserig wie ein Herrenhuther®? sondern 
heiter und froh. Christ, wie er einmal ist, lebt und webt er ganz in dieser Lehre, 
und kniipft all seine Hoffnungen fiir die Zukunft und fir diese Welt hieran, und 
das Alles so folgerecht, so friedlich, so verstandig, da8 man, wahrend man ihn 
liest, wohl gleichen Glauben haben zu konnen wiinschen mochte; wie wohl auch 
in der That viel Wahres in dem liegt, was er sagt. Er will, die Nationer. sollen 
sich wie Glieder einer Gemeinde betrachten, wechselseitig anerkennen. 


In the Weimar edition, II, xii, the translation of Howard’s letter is 
followed by Goethe’s own essay “Uber die Ursachen der Barometer- 
schwankungen’’** in which he repeatedly referred to Boston and Lon- 
don as the lowest points from which observations were available to 
him. In the original publication in Zur Naturwissenschaft, 11, between 
the translation of Howard’s letter and this essay, a review of Howard’s 
Climate of London was published. This review was probably the last 
work of Johann Friedrich Posselt, professor of mathematics and di- 
rector of the astronomical observatory at Jena.*® On Christmas Day, 
1822, Goethe had sent Posselt a 


86 Qn September 2, 1821, one day after writing to Ottilie for a copy of the 
English translation of “Howards Ehrengedachtni8” “zugleich mit den allen- 
falls beygefiigten Noten und Bemerkungen,” Goethe on the way to Franzensbad 
told Gruner that “bisher hat sich blo8 der Englander Howard darauf gelegt” to 
draw definite conclusions from the shape of clouds. 

87 The contrast between Herrenhuter and Quaker here established is of 
special interest with regard to the characters of the Graf and the Oheim in 
Wilhelm Meister. 

88 According to Steiner, “entstanden zwischen Juni und Dezember 1822.” 
Goethe revised this review (diary June 12 and September 21, 1822). 

39 ADB, XXVI, 464. 
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graphische Darstellung in barometrischen Curven zu London. .. . Hatte unser 
werther Howard, anstatt seine Aufmerksamkeit fast allein auf Temperatur zu 
verwenden, sich mit den Barometerstanden entfernter Gegenden abgegeben, so 
wirden wir auch hier schon vorziiglich gefordert sein.*° 


We shall see that, in later years, Goethe recognized that meteorology 
was too wide a field to allow an individual author to cover more than 
one aspect. This letter to Posselt, however, supplies the connection 
between Goethe’s studies on Howard and those on Daniell. 

In the first prints of Goethe’s works the essay on “Barometer- 
schwankungen” was omitted, and the translation of Howard’s letter 
was immediately followed by Versuch einer Witterungslehre (1825) .** 
In the section “Barometer,” which follows a philosophical introduc- 
tion, Goethe inserted without any further reference in the text the 
following parenthetical material : 


Fr. Daniell*? Meteorological Essays. London 1823. p. 112. Barometers, situated 
at great distances from each other, often rise and fall together with great regu- 
larity.—It has been observed, that this unison of action extends farther in the 
direction of the latitude, than in that of the iongitude. 


Among the paralipomena to this essay, the Weimer edition** produced 
Goethe’s translation of the subtitles of “Meteorologische Versuche und 
Beobachtungen, London 1823 . . . 4r Theil S.93 u. folg.,” namely up 
to page 127. As it would lead too far to reproduce Daniell’s text and 
Goethe’s translation in full, I confine myself to selecting some passages 
of special interest to our knowledge of Goethe’s studies of the English 
language and of the development of his scientific vocabulary. 


I 


The mean height of the Barometer at Die mittlere Hohe des Barometers, auf 

the level of the ‘sea, is the same in der Seeflache** ist dieselbe mit [in 

every part of the globe. Goethe’s handwriting at the margin: 
bleibt sich gleich auf] jedem anderen 
Theil der Erde. 


*°On January 31, 1823, Goethe asked Posselt “die aufgefundenen Be- 
obachtungen fur London und Boston vorerst in einer besonderen Tabelle ver- 
zeichnen zu lassen.” This table was supplied by Salineninspector Bischoff ; 
thanking him on April 9, Goethe referred to Posselt’s death (March 30). 

41 WE, II, xii, 79 ff. 

42.On Daniell, see DNB. 

4317], xii, 227-31. One of the notes made in the MS (by Schron, Posselt’s 
successor as director of the astronomical observatory at Jena) is to Daniell’s 
subtitle for IV, xxii, “Barometers at great distances from each other, often rise 
and fall together with great regularity.” This note says: “Man hat bemerkt daB 
diese ubereinstimmende Wirkung sich weiter in der Richtung der Breite als der 
Lange bemerken 1aBt,” a translation of the English passage inserted in Goethe's 
Versuch einer Witterungslehre. This was the principal confirmation of his own. 
theory which Goethe obtained from Daniell’s work. The same point is referred 
to as Daniell’s teaching in the letter to Karl August of Christmas Day, 1825. 
It would appear that the notes and additions to the translations from Daniell’s 
book were made by Goethe or at least with his approval. 

44 In the Versuch “Meeresflache” (nowadays “Meeresspiegel” ). 
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II 


The Barometer constantly descends in 
a geometrical progression . . . subject 
to a correction for the decreasing 
temperature of the elevation 


III 
gradually 
IV 
in regular gradation 
IX 
vapour 
yf 
tendency 
XI 
trade winds 
XII 
is not affected by 
XIV 
continents 
XV 
a wind sets from the sea to the land 
XIX 


temperate climates 
the rains and the winds are variable 


XxX 
without warning or progression 
XXIV 

increase—augment 

XXXI 
density 
stationary 
falls to a large amount 

XXXIII 


is determined 


stationary aspect of a cloud 


optical deception 
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Das Barometer sinkt gesetzmaBig 
[variant: bestandig] in einer geomet- 
rischen Progression [inserted] 
wobei jedoch eine Ausgleichung nothig 
ist wegen Abnehmens der Temperatur 
nach Hohen. 


gradweise (so also twice in XXXI) 


regelmaBig stufenweise. 


Dunst 


Bestreben 


Passat-Winde 


wird nicht gestort 


Lander [since there is no plural “Fest- 
lander” ] 


streicht 


temperirt 
Regen und Wind abwechselnd 


ohne Andeutung oder Fortschritt 


zunehmen [see “abnehmen” in II]— 
verstarken 


Dichtheit [nowadays “Dichte”] 
stationair [in XX XIII: unbeweglich] 
fallt in starkem Verhaltni8B 


wird entschieden [instead of “ist 
bestimmt” ] 

unbewegliches Ansehen [in Goethe’s 
handwriting at the margin: Verbleiben] 


optischer Betrug [instead of 
“Tauschung”] 
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XXXV 


aqueous—aerial wasserig—luftig (aerial) 


These points might be studied within a general investigation of 
Goethe’s use of Fremdwérter and of the development of German sci- 
entific terminology.** 


The manuscript of this translation bears the date of August 1, 1825. 
On August 3, Goethe wrote to Karl August: 


Daniells Werk war mir sehr willkommen; sein Wort gleich vorne in der Vor- 
rede, “die Wissenschaft der Witterungslehre ist von solcher Ausdehnung, daB 
man ihre Phanomene wahrscheinlich am ‘besten in abgesonderten Theilen oder 
sogenannten Monographien studirt,”4¢ ist ganz nach meiner Uberzeugung ge- 
schrieben, wie ich mir denn die barometrischen Erscheinungen ganz allein 
empfohlen sein lasse; erwartend und hoffend, daB andere, wie hier Daniell, die 
iibrigen Capitel ebenso behandeln werden. Er hat seine Aufmerksamkeit den 
Diinsten und Gasarten der Atmosphare gewidmet. 


In the introduction to his essay Goethe had complained of the neglect 
of the hygrometer in meteorological studies. Daniell had sent together 
with his book a hygrometer invented by him. Unfortunately it arrived 
at Weimar in a damaged state, but at the advice of Professor Doébe- 
reiner, it was repaired by an optician at Ilmenau, to this day a center 
of the Thuringian glass-instruments industry. The tact which Goethe 
showed in his intercourse with foreign scientists in particular may be 
seen from the fact that he did not mention this point to Daniell, lest 
he would send another hygrometer packed “nicht so compendiés aber 
sicherer.” 

Since Daniell had addressed his message to the Grand Duke, Goethe 
on August 19 reported once more on “das ebenso sorgfaltig geschrie- 
bene als trefflich gebundene Werk des Englanders Daniell.” Though 
it had given him already “gar manche Belehrung,” he delayed his letter 
of thanks (which the Grand Duke had asked him to write in his name) 
until “ich einigermaBen diese Gegenstande ernstlich vor mir aufrufen 
darf.” “Ich setze voraus, da} Daniell derselbige ist, welchen wir mit 
General Congreve hier gesehen haben,” Goethe continued in this letter. 
In his diary for April 28, 1825, Goethe had entered: “General Con- 
greve. Herr David, durch meteorologische Schriften bekannt.” Ac- 
cording to the Index to the Tagebiicher, “David” was a mistake for 

45 Compare Goethe’s investigations into the English terminology of mineralogy 
in his essay on Kalk-Gebirg—about 1822—and of botany in his translation from 
Don’s article in Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal (1828), not mentioned by 
Dr. Boyd (WE, II, x, 138 f., and vii, 43). 

46 This passage from Daniell’s “Vorrede S.x” was also translated by Goethe 
(WE, II, xii, 227). In his diary Goethe says that this translation was made on 


the same day on which this letter was written; the translation of the passage 
from Daniell is the same in both instances. 
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“Daniell.” Daniell’s visit to Germany is not mentioned in the article 
on him in DNB.“ 

In his letter of August 24 to Daniell, Goethe referred to this visit, 
and thus we may assume that in the meantime he had ascertained that 
Congreve’s companion was identical to the sender of that book and 
instrument. After acknowledging, in the Grand Duke’s name, receipt 
of “das tibersendete Werk Meteorological Essays and Observations, 
nebst dem dazu gehdrigen Instrument” (which, he said, were trans- 
ferred to the Museum and Library respectively), Goethe continued : 


Wenn ich es unangenehm empfand, daB ich bei Ihrem hiesigen Aufenthalte nicht 
naher eines belehrenden Umgangs genieBen konnte, so ward mir die Ansicht 
Ihres Werks um desto erfreulicher, da ich seit mehreren Jahren der Witterungs- 
lehre eifrig zugethan bin und die Erfahrung sowohl als die philosophische 
Benutzung derselben mir die angenehmsten Augenblicke verleiht. Und so hat mich 
also Ihr schatzbares Werk, vorerst der vierte Theil, welcher den Phanomenen der 
Erdatmosphare gewidmet ist [Essay upon the Constitution of the Atmosphere], 
sehr angezogen, so da8 ich denselben als eine vorziigliche Grundlage meiner 
ernstlichen Studien in diesem Reiche anzusehen hatte. [Follows the request to 
remember him to Howard.] 


If it is necessary to prove that Dr. Boyd’s work requires a supple- 
ment from Goethe’s scientific writings, the relationship with Daniell 
would be a striking case in point. Dr. Boyd referred to Daniell in an 
alphabetical list of “scholars” with the following words: “John 
Frederic Daniell. Meteorological Essays in the diary on 29 and 30 
July and 1 August 1825 (III.x.84-6).’** On July 29 and 30, Goethe 
simply entered a reference to his reading Daniell’s work and, on 
August 1, to his “Ubersetzung einer Stelle aus Daniell.” Neither this 
translation, nor the English note in the essay on Witterungslehre, nor 
the letters, not even the letter to Daniell, were mentioned by Dr. Boyd. 

Since this article is written in Dublin, I may conclude this survey 
with a reference to a contact which, with due respect to Irish national- 
ism, may be included in this article. On the same day when Goethe 
wrote to Daniell, he asked Giesecke, his mineralogical friend at Dub- 
lin,*® whether he 


die barometrischen Beobachtungen, wie solche gewiB ir: Dublin angestellt wer- 
den, fiir das laufende Jahr mittheilen konnte. Ware es mdglich, solche bis zum 
Juni incl. baldigst zu erhalten, so geschahe mir ein besonderer Gefalle. 


I was informed by Professor Leo Polack, director of the School of 
Cosmophysics, Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, that at that 


47 On Goethe’s conversation with Congreve and the “Chemiker Daniell,” see 
Soret for April 28, 1825. Of Daniell’s chemical work Goethe might have known 
through the translation of one of Daniell’s papers (from the Journal of the Royal 
Institution, I [1816]) in Isis (June, 1817), p. 745 (see above, note 24). 

48 Op. cit., p. 295. 

49 Giesecke’s relations with Goethe have been investigated by Professor Gil- 
bert Waterhouse in Proc. of the R. Irish Academy, Vol. 41C (1933), pp. 210-18, 
and Minutes of Proc., 1943-1944, pp. 18-22. See also above, note 28, my article in 
Dublin Magazine. 
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time. such observations were made at the Botanic Gardens (then at 
Summerhill). In his letter of Christmas Day, 1825, to the Grand 
Duke, before referring to Daniell, Goethe said “Der weitest westliche 
Beobachtungsort, Dublin, wird uns hoffentlich auch nachstens seine 
Erfahrungen mittheilen.” It appears that in 1825 Giesecke was unable 
to supply the information required by Goethe, for on June 30, 1826, 
when thanking Giesecke for sending him the diploma of honorary 
membership to the Royal Irish Academy, he asked him again “mir 
die Barometerstande des Februars 1827, wie sie in Dublin beobachtet 
werden, gelegentlich zu iibersenden.” (Charkow was Goethe’s point 
of observation farthest to the East.)*® This time, Giesecke, apparently 
after considerable delay, was successful. On December 27, 1828, 
Goethe sent the Dublin observations to Schron to have them entered 
on drawing paper. 


Royal Irish Academy, Dublin 


50 See, for example, Goethe’s letter to Schultz of June 29, 1828: Charkow- 
Dublin. 











LE TRADITIONALISME DANS L’ESPAGNE MODERNE 


Par ALPHONSE V. RocHE 


L’Espagne a eu de tout temps des apologistes de la religion et de 
l’ordre établi. Son traditionalisme, qu’on pourrait sans jeu de mots 
appeler “traditionnel,” date de loin. Mais jusqu’au XIX° siécle, ce ne 
fut qu’un traditionalisme passif et pour ainsi dire latent ou léthargique, 
n’intéressant guére qu’un petit groupe de savants et de lettrés. II 
fallut les tentatives de réformes sociales, les révolutions et les progrés 
inquiétants de l’idéologie révolutionnaire pour qu’on le vit s’affirmer 
et pénétrer peu 4 peu dans tous les domaines de la pensée. I] finit par 
devenir un mouvement politique et se confondre avec le Carlisme, 
auquel il devait donner son nom de “Tradicionalismo.””* 

Sa fortune a varié 4 travers le XIX°® siécle, suivant les fluctuations 
de la politique; mais rien, pas méme la désintégration des forces 
carlistes et la solution du probléme dynastique, définitive depuis la 
mort du dernier descendant de don Carlos en 1931, rien ne semble 
l’avoir affaibli en tant que doctrine. Au contraire, ses défenseurs ont 
toujours trouvé dans les événements contemporains de nouvelles 
preuves a l’appui de leurs théories et de nouvelles raisons de l’exalter 
comme une panacée destinée 4 guérir l’Espagne de tous ses maux. 
Son évolution n’a pas été exactement paralléle a celle du traditiona- 
lisme francais, mais il y a une certaine analogie entre les deux mouve- 
ments. Tous deux ont été contre-révolutionnaires dés le début et 
régionalistes par la suite. Ils ont également envahi la littérature et 
servi a justifier ou 4 excuser le nationalisme intellectuel.? 

Comme en France, il y eut en Espagne vers la fin du siécle dernier 
nombre de jeunes écrivains qui, déconcertés par la défaite coloniale 
de 1898—comme les Frangais l’avaient été par le désastre de 1870— 
atterrés par le fantome de la “décadence,” voulurent trouver un reméde 
a ce qu’on appelait alors la “maladie intellectuelle” de l’époque. Bien 
entendu, ils avaient eu des prédécesseurs. Les uns, surtout parmi les 
Espagnols, arrivérent a la conclusion qu’il fallait rompre tout a fait 
avec le passé et accepter l’esprit moderne et européen. Les autres 
pensérent trouver le salut dans le maintien et le culte des vieilles 
traditions nationales et, plus vigoureusement que n’avaient fait leurs 
ainés, s’élevérent contre les influences étrangéres susceptibles de 
troubler ou de “corrompre”’ les esprits. 





1 Cf. aussi l’organisation appelée “Falange Espafiola Tradicionalista y de las 
J.O.N.S. [Juntes d’offensive nationaliste-syndicaliste]” qui s’est constituée “en 
guardia permanente de los valores eternos de la patria . . .” pendant l’année 1937, 
“el segundo ajio triunfal.” (Enciclopedia universal, Espasa-Calpe, S.A., Suple- 
mento anual, 1936-1939. Primera parte, p. 700.) Voir en outre I’article “Tradi- 
cionalismo” dans le volume 63. 

2 En Espagne, depuis Pereda 4 Ramiro de Maeztu. La Defensa de la Hispani- 
dad (1933) de ce dernier contient certaines pages qui rappellent étrangement le 
Quand les Francais ne s’aimaient pas (1916) de Maurras. 
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Ce n’est pas a dire que les traditionalistes de France et d’Espagne 
aient dirigé leurs attaques contre les mémes pays, encore moins qu’ils 
aient voulu associer leurs destinées. Tandis que les Bourget, les 
Barrés, les Lasserre et les Maurras érigeaient des “bastions intellec- 
tuels” contre les “barbares nordiques” et cherchaient 4 unir les pays 
latins dans un idéal commun, c’était surtout contre la France—en 
général contre la France révolutionnaire il est vrai, mais contre la 
France tout de méme—que continuaient de réagir les traditionalistes 
espagnols. Leur francophobie trouvait alors son expression politique, 
officielle pourrait-on dire, dans les écrits et les discours du chef 
carliste Sefior Vazquez de Mella y Fanjul.* 


A noter aussi que des journaux comme |’A.B.C. de Madrid purent 
faire de violentes campagnes contre la “sceur latine” sans jamais 
perdre l’estime des traditionalistes “d’Action frangaise.” On pourrait 
faire les mémes remarques en ce qui concerne I’attitude de ces derniers 
envers les Italiens dont les théories servaient de prétexte a la politique 
anti-francgaise du Duce. Le fait qu’ils ne cessérent jamais d’applaudir 
et d’admirer ces “coreligionnaires” d’outre-monts est une autre preuve 
que, comme d’ailleurs n’importe quelle idéologie politique, un tradi- 
tionalisme aveugle peut l’emporter, non pas sur le nationalisme puisque 
les deux se confondent, mais sur le vrai sentiment national, sur le 
patriotisme. 


Il semble d’autre part que si le projet d’union ou de fédération 
latine, depuis trois quarts de siécle préconisé par les traditionalistes 
francais, devait se réaliser un jour, ce ne serait pas nécessairement 
sur le terrain traditionaliste. Le latinisme a eu depuis ses origines des 
hommes de gauche éminents parmi ses défenseurs. L’Espagnol Inda- 
lecio Prieto et I’Italien Lionello Venturi sont de ceux qui en parlent 
encore aujourd’hui.* On reprendra peut-étre un jour ce projet d’union 
latine,® mais il est évident qu’on devra viser alors a la réalisation d’un 


8 Voici un passage typique, entre beaucoup d’autres de méme nature: “Francia 
es la cocotte de Espafia. Su podredumbre nos contagia, y nos degradaria_mas 
como aliada. Es una nacién epiléptica condenada a grandes escarmientos. Cubre 
sus presupuestos con déficit casi tan grande como todo nuestro presupuesto; su 
desconcierto intelectual asusta, su corrupcién politica y administrativa la pre- 
gonan los franceses a los cuatro vientos del mundo; el desate de pasiones, de 
rebajamiento moral, su decadencia ruinosa hace santas las costumbres de Grecia 
y de Roma, en los afios bochornosos de su prostitucién y de su infamia.” (Article 
du Correo Espafiol du 8 aout 1903 reproduit dans les Obras completas [1931] de 
l’auteur, III, 238.) Voir aussi les diatribes du P. Graciano Martinez qui, parlant 
de la France “que tiene a gloria el proclamarse hija legitima de la Revolucién,” 
s’écrie: “Hoy por hoy, de Francia nada nos puede venir de bueno.” (Hacia una 
— genuina [ Madrid, 1924], pp. 93-137.) 

M. Prieto, ancien ministre de la République espagnole, en a indiqué quelques 
aspects économiques dans un article de la République Francaise de juillet 1944. 
Le professeur Venturi a traité la question du point de vue spirituel et politique 
dans une conférence faite au si¢ge de la revue, a New York, en novembre 1 

5 Le général de Gaulle y a fait plusieurs fois allusion dans ses discours. Une 
nouvelle revue mexicaine, Orbe, fut fondée en 1945 dans le but d’encourager un 
rapprochement des esprits entre les nations latines. 
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idéal mondial. Les peuples latins devront participer a l’action com- 
mune des nations démocratiques et regarder vers l’avenir plutot que 
vers le passé, n’exaltant parmi les traditions nationales que celles qui, 
latines ou non, servent la cause du progrés et de la paix mondiale. 


Le traditionalisme espagnol du XIX®* siécle se résume dans les 
ceuvres de deux grands théoriciens: Jaime Balmes (1810-1848) et 
Donoso Cortés (1809-1853). Le premier, prétre, théologien et écri- 
vain politique, fut en Espagne l’apologiste catholique le plus original 
et peut-étre le plus profond de son temps; le second, d’abord pro- 
fesseur, ensuite homme politique et diplomate, en fut le plus fougueux 
et le plus éloquent. “Ils apportérent le viatique intellectuel 4 une 
génération sur le point de tomber dans la barbarie,’’* dit Menéndez 
y Pelayo. 

Parmi ceux de moindre importance, mais qu’on ne saurait ignorer 
complétement, il faut nommer José Maria Quadrado (1819-1896), 
historien et poéte, vigoureux et redoutable polémiste, collaborateur 
de Balmes, auteur d’un Discurso sobre la historia universal qui con- 
tinue celui de Bossuet, et de nombreux articles sur les questions 
politiques et sociales. Viennent ensuite l’archevéque de Toléde, Cefe- 
rino Gonzalez (1831-1894) qui débuta brillamment par des Estudios 
sobre a filosofia de Santo Tomas ;* et l’évéque Torras y Bages (1846- 
1916) qui, dit un Catalan, “est pour nous le traditionaliste espagnol 
le plus profond.”* 


C’est dans les ceuvres de ces auteurs que le Carlisme a puisé sa 
philosophie politique. La doctrine a été répandue et vulgarisée par 
des polémistes et orateurs de premier ordre comme Aparisi y Guijaro 
(1815-1872) et Vazquez de Mella (1861-1928); et par une foule 
d’écrivains, apologistes, historiens et journalistes moins connus tels 
que Valentin Gémez (1843-1907), Manterola y Pérez (1833-1891), 
et Gabino Tejado (1819-1891), l’éditeur et disciple de Donoso qu’on 
a appelé le Veuillot espagnol.® 


L’illustre critique et historien Menéndez y Pelayo (1856-1912) 
domine le groupe des érudits qui en ont fait I’historique et l’apologie. 


6 Historia de los heterodoxos espanoles (Madrid, 1911), III, 748. 

7 Vazquez de Mella le considére comme I’un des trois penseurs espagnols “que 
han dado la vuelta al mundo.” Obras Completas, I, 3. 

8 Salvador Minguijén, dans son “Prélogo” a la Politica tradicionalista de 
Vazquez de Mella, ibid., XV, x\vii. 

® Ajoutons encore les noms de Rafael Vélez (1777-1850), auteur de El pre- 
servativo contra la irreligién o los planes de la filosofia contra la religién y el 
estado, realizados por la Francia para subjugar a la Europa, seguidos por 
Napoleén en la conquista de Espana, et, dont parurent plusieurs éditions en 1812 
et 1813, et de la Apologia del Altar y del Trono (1818), qui sont les ceuvres 
traditionalistes les plus importantes du début du XIX® siécle; Francisco Javier 
Caminero y Mufioz (1837-1885) ; F. Navarro Villoslada (1818-1895); Orti y 
Lara (1826-1904); J. Rubio y Ors (1818-1899); Miguel Mir (1841-1912) ; 
Laverde Ruiz (1840-1890). Parmi nos contemporains, il faut encore citer Ramiro 
de Maeztu, fondateur de la revue Accién Espanola (1931) et auteur de la De- 
fensa de la Hispanidad. 
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Dans le monde littéraire, chez les écrivains proprement dits, ceux qui 
ont poétisé, illustré ou dramatisé les idées traditionalistes, se placent 
au premier rang le dramaturge José Zorrilla et les conteurs et roman- 
ciers José Maria de Pereda, Pedro de Alarcon, Fernan Caballero, et, 
plus prés de nous, Ricardo Leén. Enfin, dans le groupe des “régéné- 
rateurs” modernes et critiques indépendants qui n’ont point systé- 
matiquement défendu un systéme ou une doctrine, mais qu’on peut 
néanmoins appeler traditionalistes 4 divers points de vue, il faut nom- 
mer Angel Ganivet (1865-1898), l’un des penseurs les plus originaux 
de son temps, précurseur de la “génération de 1898,” et l’auteur de ce 
fameux Jdearium esSpafiol (1897) que d’aucuns regardent comme le 
bréviaire de la pensée espagnole.’® 


Au point de vue strictement théologique ou philosophique, le tradi- 
tionalisme espagnol est basé, comme d’ailleurs tous les traditiona- 
lismes, sur l’idée que l’homme, impuissant devant les lois de la nature, 
lois appelées divines par les croyants et “naturelles” par les posi- 
tivistes, ne saurait prétendre modifier |’évolution de la société et 
encore moins en changer la constitution. Supposer l’homme occupé 
a inventer les lois des associations humaines et a écrire le code de ses 
devoirs sociaux, dit Donoso, revient 4 supposer “le temporel a la 
recherche du temps et le corporel a celle de l’espace.”"* Il n’a pas 
été donné a I’homme de suspendre, ne serait-ce que pour un instant, 
“l’accomplissement infaillible des lois fondamentales du monde physi- 
que et moral qui sont a la base de l’ordre, l’ordre dans la société et 
dans l’univers.”’? 

Bien que faisant remonter 4 Dieu la source du pouvoir et de 
l’autorité, les théoriciens catholiques n’ont pas tous suivi le traditiona- 
lisme théologique jusqu’au bout. On sait que cette doctrine, dont 
plusieurs propositions furent condamnées par le Saint-Siége, placait 
la connaissance des premiéres vérités enti¢rement dans la foi et que, 
méprisant la raison, elle ne reconnaissait a l’esprit humain aucun pou- 
voir sans les lumiéres de la Révélation et le secours de la Tradition. 
Balmes ne Il’accepta jamais. Alors que Donoso écrit que tout ce qui 
abandonne la foi “aboutit 4 l’absurde,” ou encore que la raison n’a pas 
été donnée 4 I"homme pour découvrir la vérité mais seulement pour 
qu’il puisse se l’expliquer quand on la lui montre,"* Balmes déclare que 
le critére de la vérité ne se trouve entiérement ni dans le sentiment in- 
dividuel ni dans le sentiment ou consentement commun et n’approuve 
pas la méthode qui consiste 4 “défendre la Révélation en commengant 





10 Cf. Andrenio (Gémez de Baquero, Eduardo), De Gallardo a Unamuno 
(Madrid, 1926), p. 121. 

11 Obras de Juan Donoso Cortés (1854), III, 420. 

12 Ensayo sobre el catolicismo, dans Obras, IV, : 

18 [bid., IV, 283-84. Donoso développe longuement l’idée que tout nous vient 
de Dieu. “Solo Dios es el criador de todo lo que existe, el conservador de todo 
lo que subsiste, y el autor de todo lo que sucede.” (Jbid., IV, 71.) 
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par la destruction de la raison.” Si faible que soit la raison, explique- 
t-il, elle est la lumiére que le Créateur nous a donnée et nous ne sauri- 
ons la détruire sans étre ingrats envers Dieu et cruels envers nous- 
mémes, ce qui nous enléverait toute faculté de jugement.** 

Il y a des divergences d’opinion sur d’autres questions abstraites 
telles que l’origine du langage, le libre arbitre, ou encore la mesure 
dans laquelle homme a été créé pour la société ou celle-ci pour 
celui-la, et lequel des deux a précédé l’autre. Mais ces theories 
n’infirment point le grand principe qui demande la soumission de 
homme et son respect des formes établies dans le domaine politique 
et social. En Espagne, cela signifie en premier lieu la perpétuation du 
Catholicisme comme religion d’état, le maintien de la monarchie héré- 
ditaire, et la défense des libertés régionales. 

C’est un fait reconnu que la tradition espagnole est essentiellement 
catholique et qu’on ne saurait la défendre sans défendre le catholicisme : 


Le catholicisme, répétait aprés beaucoup d'autres un traditionaliste en 1938, est 
la quintessence de la tradition espagnole et le facteur principal de toutes nos 
grandeurs. S’en séparer ou le reléguer au second plan, serait émonder |’Espagne 
du tronc de la tradition et la condamner 4a la stérilité et a la mort.15 


Donoso avait écrit que le catholicisme “‘a mis tout ce qui est humain 
en ordre et harmonie,” qu’il a sanctifié l’autorité et l’obéissance et 
condamné “para siempre” la tyrannie et les révolutions. D’autre part, 
le catholicisme ne s’est pas opposé aux mouvements régionalistes et 
les a plut6ot favorisés.** Ce fut grace 4 lui que “prit fin la guerre des 
castes et commenga de se réaliser l’harmonie de tous les groupes 
sociaux.”’’’ I] ne faut donc pas s’étonner que Orti y Lara voit parmi 
les mérites de Donoso celui d’avoir “offert au monde, par la solution 
catholique, le reméde de ses maux.”"* Balmes avait depuis longtemps 
écrit que “les maux de la société n’avaient ni les idées ni les systémes 
politiques pour principale origine, que la source du mal était dans 
Virréligion.””*® 

Il y a eu cependant des écrivains catholiques sincéres qui n’ont pas 
hésité a protester contre le catholicisme militant espagnol. Tel est le 
cas par exemple de la célébre romanciére Pardo Bazan qui, bien que 
restée catholique fervente, le considére comme “un parti politique et 
rien de plus” qu’elle tient 4 distinguer de |’autre: 


Le catholicisme, avec ses dogmes si humains, dit-elle, avec son mysticisme 
tendre et artistique, avec son sens cosmopolite, aurait pu nous adoucir, corriger 


14 Curso de Filosofia elemental: Historia de la Filosofia (1922), pp. 190-93. 

15 P. Juan Rey Carrera S., El resurgir de Espana (Madrid, 1938), p. 400. 

16 Méme idée chez Torras y Bages qui écrit: “...la Iglesia benignament se 
atempera a les condicions particulars, regionalistes de cada afrau.” (La Tradicio 
catalana [Vich, 1906], p. 27.) 

17 Donoso, Obras, IV, 49. 

18 Cité par P. Juan Rey Carrera S., op. cit., p. 25. 

19 El protestantismo comparado con el catolicismo, III, 199. 
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nos défauts. Ce n'est pas le catholicisme qui a gaté notre caractére; c'est nous 
qui avons outré le catholicisme.?° 


Pardo Bazan attribuait la tendance générale des Espagnols 4 réagir 
contre l’étranger et contre l’esprit moderne 4 I’action de la légende 
sur les esprits, non pas de la légende noire (“la leyenda negra”) dont 
on a tant parlé,*' mais de la légende “dorée,” celle qui rappelle sans 
cesse le passé glorieux de l’Espagne. C’est la légende dorée, disait-elle, 
qui a “faussé le jugement et le sentiment des Espagnols, et leur a 
inculqué l’horreur du changement.” C’est en entretenant chez eux un 
orgueil démesuré, légitime certes, mais puéril et destructeur, qu’elle 
les a amenés a croire que “l’idéal serait d’arréter |’évolution, de para- 
lyser définitivement l’Espagne.”** Mais il faudrait se garder d’inter- 
préter ces remarques comme une condamnation de la tradition. 
L’auteur n’en voulait condamner que “la mystification traditionnelle.” 
La vraie tradition, disait-elle, est tout autre. Plus on remonte dans 
histoire, plus on trouve “le progrés, la liberté, la tolérance, la foi, le 
travail, l’effort viril.’’** 

Unamuno, lui aussi, nous donne sa définition de la “vraie tradition,” 
qu’il faut chercher, dit-il, “dans le présent vivant et non dans le passé 
mort.”** Pour lui, la tradition vivante, éternelle, ““mére de l’idéal,” 
c’est la tradition universelle et cosmopolite : 


C’est la combattre, c’est vouloir détruire ce qu'il y a d’humain en nous, c’est aller 
a la mort que de persister 4 vouloir nous distinguer des autres en évitant ou 
retardant notre absorption dans l’esprit général de l'Europe moderne.*5 


Certes, Unamuno n’entendait point par 1a renier les valeurs es- 
pagnoles. Au contraire, il a toujours insisté sur l’idée que l’Espagne 
devait chercher en elle-méme les forces de sa régénération, et il est 
sur ce point d’accord avec Ganivet. Le tout serait donc de s’entendre 
sur le sens 4 donner au mot tradition. 

Il y a deux grands esprits cependant, Joaquin Costa et Ortega y 
Gasset,”* qui se sont révoltés contre l’idée méme de tradition. Costa 
écrit qu’il faudrait fermer le tombeau du Cid 4 double tour (“cerrar 
con siete llaves el sepulcro del Cid”), et Ortega y Gasset, qui comme 
son maitre va sans doute au dela de sa pensée, s’écrie : 


20 La Espana de ayer y la de hoy, pp. 46, 50-51. (Texte d’une conférence faite 
a Paris en 1899, publié dans l’original francais et la traduction espagnole, avec 
introduction et commentaires de la presse.) 

21 Voir Julian Juderias, La Leyenda negra, estudios acerca del concepto de 
Espana en el extranjero (Barcelona, 1914-1917). 

22 Op cit., pp. 31-33. 

23 Ibid., p. 38. 

24 En torno al casticismo, dans Ensayos (Madrid, 1916-1918), I, 43. 

25 Tbid., I, 51. Cf.: “Tenemos que europeizarnos y chapuzarnos en pueblo.” 
(Ibid., I, 214.) 

286 Costa (1846-1911) a été le précurseur, le premier des grands inspirateurs 
qui ont préparé l’avénement de la Seconde République; Ortega (né en 1883), 
l’un des maitres les plus écoutés de notre temps. Tous deux ont été franchement 
partisans de “l’européanisation.” 
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N’est-ce pas un cruel sarcasme qu’au bout de trois siécles et demi d’égarement 
complet on vienne nous proposer de suivre la tradition nationale! La tradition! 
La réalité traditionnelle en Espagne a consisté dans l’anéantissement progressif 
de la “possibilité Espagne.” Non, nous ne pouvons pas suivre la tradition. Tout 
au contraire: nous devons aller contre la tradition, au-dela de la tradition.2* 


Enfin, en Espagne comme en France il y a des traditionalistes 
incroyants qui, a l’instar des Rivarol, des Taine, et des Maurras, 
n’hésitent pas 4 défendre une religion 4 laquelle ils n’ont jamais cru 
ou a laquelle ils ont cessé de croire. Parmi eux se trouve Angel Gani- 
vet. Tout en raisonnant que la religion “n’est pas ce qu’il y a de plus 
profond dans une nation,” qu’elle change “alors que l’esprit de la terre 
subsiste,”** enfin que “d’ici deux ou trois siécles, peut-étre dix, le 
catholicisme ne sera plus qu’un souvenir historique,”*® Ganivet ne peut 
s’empécher de constater que l’Espagne serait inconcevable sans son 
idéal religieux : 


Si nombreux que soient les sectaires qui s’efforcent de lui enlever sa foi catho- 
lique, ils ne réussiront jamais qu’a égratigner un peu la surface, l’écorce de la 
nation. ... En Espagne, poursuit-il, tout édifice de caractére national doit reposer 
sur le roc solide de la tradition. Cela seul est logique et noble, car nous étant 
ruinés pour la défense du catholicisme, il ne saurait y avoir pire infamie que de 
trahir nos ancétres.°° 


Mais il y a un certain aspect du catholicisme militant que, comme 
Pardo Bazan, Ganivet n’approuve pas: 


La faiblesse du catholicisme n’est pas, comme on le croit, dans la rigueur de ses 
dogmes : elle est dans son emploi systématique de la force, auquel il faut attribuer 
l’engourdissement et I’inertie de quelques nations, en particulier de l’Espagne.*? 


L’attitude de Ganivet demeure donc assez éloignée de celle des 
traditionalistes qui regardent l’Eglise principalement comme une 
sorte d’institution d’Etat chargée de la police ou de la discipline des 
esprits. 


Ce sont les débats au sujet de la Constitution de Cadix (1812) qui, 
au début du dix-neuviéme siécle, accentuérent le conflit entre l’idéo- 
logie de gauche et celle de droite, entre les auteurs de la Constitution, 
qu’on devait appeler les “francisés” (“los afrancesados” ), et les tradi- 


27 Meditaciones del Quijote, dans Obras completas de José Ortega y Gasset 
(1943), I, 49. Il écrit ailleurs: “...el modo tradicionalista de reaccionar—no me 
atrevo a llamarle pensamiento—consiste en recordar el repertorio de creencias 
recibidas de los antepasados.” (El tema de nuestro tiempo, dans ibid., II, 886.) 

28 Jdearium espanol (Madrid, ed. 1928), p. 33. Ganivet écrit ailleurs: “He 
aqui un criterio fijo, inmutable, para proceder cuerdamente en todos los asuntos 
politicos : agarrarse al terrufio y golpearlo para que nos diga lo que quiere,” ce 
qui nous fait naturellement penser & Maurice Barrés. (El Porvenir de Espana, 
p. 143, livre qui est un recueil de lettres échangées entre Ganivet et Unamuno, 
publié en 1912.) Ganivet trouvait aussi que “la idea cristiana pura no ha 
imperado un solo dia en el undo.” (/dearium espanol, p. 64.) 

29 Epistolario, p. 274. Voir aussi: Melchor Fernandez Almagro, Vida y obra 
de Angel ey pp. a 114; Quintaliano Saldafia, Angel Ganivet (Madrid, 
1930), pp. 19, 72, 1 

80 [dearium sieht 4 28-29. 

31 Idem. 
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tionalistes.** Le terme “afrancesado” avait déja servi comme syno- 
nyme de traitre pour désigner les “collaborationistes” de l’époque, 
les partisans de Joseph Bonaparte. II fut par la suite appliqué aux 
patriotes libéraux parce que, nous dit un historien, ceux-ci “nous 
défendaient contre la France pour nous transformer en une petite 
France, parce qu’ils représentaient l’esprit révolutionnaire et satanique 
qui sapait les fondements de I’autel et les marches du trone.”** 

Il semble que les législateurs de Cadix n’aient pas mérité toutes 
ces accusations. La constitution qu’ils avaient élaborée reconnaissait 
la monarchie héréditaire et déclarait que le catholicisme serait “per- 
pétuellement” la seule religion admise en Espagne. Leur monarchie, 
certes, devait étre tempérée comme I’avait été celle du moyen age; 
mais d’aprés eux, restaurer celle-ci équivalait 4 renouer la vraie tradi- 
tion par dessus “trois siécles du plus horrible despotisme,”** selon 
expression de Martinez Marina, l’historien du droit espagnol. En 
d'autres termes, c’était réagir contre un régime d'origine étrangére, 
comme les traditionalistes eux-mémes aiment 4 le rappeler.** C’était 
aussi, en un sens, faire ceuvre nationale et traditionaliste. 

Aussi les adversaires de la Constitution, un peu génés pour en dis- 
cuter les détails, se sont-ils souvent contentés de la condamner en bloc, 
la déclarant inopportune et faite contre la volonté du peuple. Ce qu’ils 
entendent par le mot “peuple”—certains ont dit “les masses”—n’est 
pas trés clair. Il est permis de se demander jusqu’a quel point ce 
peuple, alors presque entiérement illettré, était en mesure d’exprimer 
sa volonté et de formuler un jugement sur les articles plus ou moins 
abstraits d’une constitution. Sa réaction aurait probablement été dif- 
férente s'il en avait compris le sens. 

Par contre, il est assez naturel que les traditionalistes aient critiqué 
l’esprit dans lequel la Constitution de Cadix avaient été congue car, 
sinon “satanique,” cet esprit était nettement révolutionnaire, libéral, 
et démocratique. La Constitution proclamait la nation libre, indé- 
pendante, et souveraine. Si le roi conservait encore quelque pouvoir, 
il ne pouvait l’exercer que par l’intermédiaire de ministres respon- 


82 Cf. Juan Bardina, Origenes de la Tradicién y del régimen liberal (1916), 
paragraphes 6 et 7; Fidelino de Figueiredo, As duas Espanhas (Lisbonne, 1936), 
pp. yoo - suiv.; Luis Diez del Corral, El Liberalismo doctrinal (Madrid, 1945), 
Pp. ~IU. 

33 Mariano Méndez Bejarano, Historia politica de los afrancesados (Madrid, 
1912), pp. 172-73. Il est assez ironique que Balmes et Donoso, les deux grands 
defenseurs du troéne et de I’autel, qu’on pensait menacés par les “afrancesados,” 
aient aussi été influencés, surtout Donoso, par des Francais, en l’occurence 
Condillac, Chateaubriand, De Maistre, De Bonald et Lamennais. Voir a ce sujet: 
“Spanish Traditionalism and French Traditionalistic Ideas of the Nineteenth 
Century in Spain,” par Graciano Salvador, dans Summaries of Doctoral Disser- 
tations, Northwestern University (1942), X, 48-53. Plus prés de nous, Ramiro 
Maeztu ( mort en 1936, victime de la guerre civile) le fondateur de la “Accién 
espafiola” s’est inspiré de Maurras et de Massis. 

84 Cité par Adolfo Posada, La Nouvelle constitution espagnole, p. 10. 

86 Cf. par exemple Victor Pradera dans son “Prélogo” au premier volume des 
Obras completas de Vazquez de Mella, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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sables envers les Cortes élues par le peuple. Le “titre” IX garantissait 
la liberté de la presse déja votée par les Cortes en 1810 et proposait 
une réforme de l’instruction publique. Aussi Ferdinand VII s’em- 
pressa-t-il, 4 son retour d’exil, en 1814, de déclarer la Constitution non 
avenue. Ses persécutions des libéraux, 4 qui on reprochait des actes de 
violence, marquérent le commencement des terribles guerres civiles 
qui devaient ensanglanter l’Espagne jusqu’a nos jours. La Constitu- 
tion de Cadix fut rétablie en 1820, puis abrogée de nouveau en 1823, 
ce qui ne l’empécha pas de rester pendant tout un siécle a la fois une 
source d’inspiration et un sujet de polémique.** 

Cependant, les absolutistes les plus exaltés, les “serviles” ou “apos- 
toliques” (les cléricaux et monarchistes) qui en 1823 avaient accueilli 
l’envahisseur venu restaurer la monarchie absolue, ne tardérent pas a 
accuser Ferdinand VII de vouloir ménager les libéraux. Ils fondérent 
une “Federacién de realistas puros” et se prononcérent en faveur de 
don Carlos, espérant que ce dernier réussirait mieux que Ferdinand 
dans la répression des doctrines subversives. Les “agraviados” (les 
ulcérés) de Catalogne, ot était né le mouvement, et ceux du Pays 
basque et de la Navarre comptaient également sur don Carlos pour le 
retour des libertés et des anciens priviléges de leurs provinces. 

C’est ainsi que se confondirent d’abord le carlisme et le régiona- 
lisme,*? union sacrée qui devait durer presque sans interruption 
jusqu’a la dictature de Primo de Rivera. De leur coté, la plupart des 
libéraux partisans du régime constitutionnel liérent leur cause 4 celle 
des “cristinos” ou “isabelinos.” Au fond, la question dynastique 
n’était que secondaire. Comme 1!’Affaire Dreyfus en France, les 
guerres carlistes n’ont été qu’une forme du conflit entre le libéralisme 
et le traditionalisme : 


Si don Carlos avait eu des idées libérales, nous dit un auteur qu’on ne saurait 
taxer de libéralisme, les traditionalistes auraient été “isabelinos” si le régne 
d’Isabelle s’était montré inspiré de leurs principes.** 


Les traditionalistes n’admettent pas que le carlisme soit considéré 
comme le parti de l’absolutisme. Celui-ci est au contraire, affirment-ils, 
“le propre des démocraties libérales.’’*® 


36 Joaquin Costa disait en 1900, dans une conférence intitulée “Quiénes deben 
gobernar después de la catastrofe nacional,” “Queremos una Patria tal como la 
definid la Constitucién de Cadiz....” (Reconstitucién y Europeizacién de 
Espaia, p. 288.) A consulter aussi : B. Mirkine Guetzévitch et Reale: L’ Espagne 
(Paris, 1933); B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Droit constitutionnel international 
(Paris, 1933), p. 225 et suiv.; H. Lévy-Ullman et B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, 
Bibliothéque de Droit contemporain, Vol. 5: Espagne (Paris, 1935). 

87 Unamuno écrira vers la fin du siécle: “Si el carlismo se extiende por toda 
la peninsula, es porque se extiende por toda ella el regionalismo.” (E/ Porvenir 
de Espana, p. 123.) 

88 Espasa-Calpe, S. A., op. cit., vol. 63, p. 393. 

89 Victor Pradera, “Prélogo” au Vol. II des Obras completas de Vazquez de 
Mella, p. xviii. 
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A létranger, écrivait Vazquez de Mella, on connait trés mal le traditionalisme 
espagnol. II se trouve défiguré par la propagande intéressée de la Presse et des 
partis opposés qui le présentent comme un absolutisme féroce, ennemi de toute 
liberté publique, ce qui est précisement tout le contraire.*° 


Mella déclarait que le traditionalisme moderne trouvait son inspira- 
tion dans les institutions du moyen age. Rappelons que ceci avait été 
la thése du Discours préliminaire de la Constitution de Cadix et devait 
étre celle de M. Azajia, ou plutdt de la Seconde République, qui se 
proposait de “rénover la tradition dés les débuts de l’époque moderne 
de l’Espagne.’’** Mella affirmait que le but du traditionalisme était 
une monarchie catholique ou le pouvoir royal serait limité par celui 
de Cortes ““verdaderamente representativas,” capables d’exprimer et de 
faire respecter la “verdadera” volonté générale. I] avait d’autre part 
une théorie sur la “responsabilité sociale” du roi, proposait la repré- 
sentation par classes et combattait férocement le parlementarisme. 

Les meilleures analyses de ces théories ou opinions, paradoxales a 
premiere vue, se trouvent dans les ceuvres de Balmes et dans celles de 
Donoso. Tout en restant complétement en dehors du Carlisme poli- 
tique, “les deux guides de la pensée traditionaliste de l’époque”’** n’ont 
pas laissé d’écrire sur des sujets comme l’origine et la nature du 
pouvoir et de l’autorité. Il faut un pouvoir fort, expliquent-ils, parce 
que l’histoire nous enseigne que les gouvernements faibles, non solide- 
ment établis, comme c’est le cas des démocraties et des dictatures, ont 
toujours été les plus violents et les plus tryanniques. “Plaignons les 
peuples gouvernés par un pouvoir qui doit penser 4 sa propre con- 
servation!” s’écrie Balmes. Pour qu’un gouvernement soit fort, il faut 
d’abord assurer son existance, sa stabilité: “Supprimons jusqu’a 
l’idée du danger et nous aurons la douceur et la confiance.”** Tel est 
le cas de la monarchie héréditaire. Le monarque n’a rien a craindre ni 
rien 4 attendre de personne. I] est seulement responsable devant Dieu : 
“Son juge ne se trouve pas parmi les mortels, il est aux cieux.’’** 
Et c’est ce qui permet au monarque de se montrer juste, “bondadoso,” 
bon sinon débonnaire. S’il est absolu, il ne l’est pas dans le mauvais 
sens du mot car, dans les monarchies chrétiennes, le pouvoir se trouve 
limité par la morale, les coutumes, la conscience publique, et l’obéis- 
sance aux lois de la société.*® 


40 Vazquez de Mella, op. cit., III, 45. Selon Salvador Minquijén, Vazquez de 
Mella “fué el idolo de las masas tradicionalistas y el oraculo de su partido, que 
se nutria intelectualmente de su doctrina y de sus frases densas de pensamiento.” 
([bid., III, xii.) 

41 Angel Marvaud, “La Nouvelle constitution espagnole” dans Revue des 
sciences politiques, vol. 55 (1932), p. 326. 

42 Conde de Rodeznos, Obras completas de Vazquez de Mella, XVI, “Pré- 
logo,” p. xviii. 

4#3“La Fuerza del Poder y la Monarquia,” La Sociedad, revista religiosa, 
filoséfica, politica y literaria (1851), I, 48. 

44 Ibid., I, 49 

45 Tbid., I, 51. Dans un article ot il parle de “la inmunda democracia,” Ganivet 
écrira qu’on doit chercher la liberté “en el. poder de los hombres fuertes.” 
(Epistolario, p. 123.) 
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Par contre, Donoso admet que la monarchie absolue est impossible 
de nos jours et que la monarchie constitutionnelle est “la forme la plus 
appropriée et celle qui convient le mieux a la société dans laquelle 
nous vivons et au degré de civilisation auquel sont arrivés les peu- 
ples.”** Son idéal politique n’est donc ni la monarchie absolue ni la 
dictature mais bien, comme celui des théoriciens modérés qui en ont 
adopté les principes, la monarchie constitutionnelle humanisée par la 
religion. Il importe évidemment de ne pas confondre un tel régime 
avec le régime libéral ou démocratique. Celui-ci, les traditionalistes 
n’ont jamais cessé de la condamner sous toutes ses formes. Leurs 
écrits contiennent tous les arguments employés en France et ailleurs 
depuis 150 ans contre la philosophie du XVIII®* siécle et les principes 
de la Révolution Frangaise. Que le sujet de discussion soit la Consti- 
tution de Cadix, la Déclaration des Droits de l’Hormme—d’ou est 
sortie une “generacién de déspotas’”*’—le Socialisme—‘cette école 
qui se propose de détruire l’ordre social existant’”**—ou le Bolche- 
visme, leur but demeure le méme: la réfutation des idées libérales, 
quelles qu’en soit la nature ou I’origine, et la défense des bons principes 
—*los sanos principios en materias politicas’**°—qui garantissent 
l’ordre et l’unité dans la société. Sans l’unité, “il n’y a pas d’harmonie, 
sans harmonie il n’y pas d’ordre, et sans ordre ne peuvent subsister ni 
le monde physique ni le monde moral.””*° 

Et cependant, il y a un élément fondamental du traditionalisme, le 
particularisme local et régional,"* qui menace constamment cet ordre 
et cette unité. En effet, s’il est possible, 4 la rigueur, de concilier la 
tradition nationale avec les traditions basques et navarraises, en 
réduisant le régionalisme 4 la défense et a l’exaltation des libertés 
locales ou municipales,** il ne l’est guére de la concilier avec les tra- 
ditions et l’idéal du régionalisme catalan. Celui-ci demande une 
décentralisation non seulement administrative mais encore économique 
et méme linguistique (emploi du catalan comme langue officielle), ce 
qui ne serait pas précisement un progrés vers la réalisation de |’unité. 
Au fond du catalanisme le plus modéré se trouve l’idée que la Cata- 
logne est, par son industrie, son commerce avec les pays étrangers, et 
son contact direct avec les courants de la pensée européenne, la seule 
province a travers et par laquelle doive s’opérer la régénération de 
l’Espagne. 

Or, c’est | justement contre la modernisation et “européanisation” 


46 Obras completas, II, 18 et 72. 

47 Ganivet, Hombres del a (1905), p. 50. 

48 Balmes, Sociedad, II, 

49 Tbid., Ii, 261. 

50 [bid., I, 249. 

51“... la libertad fuerista o regional que es la tradicién democratica de 
nuestros pueblos.” (Victor Pradera, Obras completas de Vazquez de Mella, 
“Prélogo” du II, xxvi.) 

52 Angel Ganivet est un de ceux qui pensent que seuls “el pueblo y la ciudad 
son organismos reales.” (El Porvenir de Espana, p. 149.) 
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du pays qu’a toujours réagi le traditionalisme. Il n’y a donc qu’un 
paradoxe apparent dans la politique espagnole de notre siécle pendant 
lequel nous avons pu voir le catalanisme se détacher peu a peu du 
carlisme, évoluer vers la gauche et finalement, comme te mouvement 
basque, lier sa cause 4 celle de la République.** On se souvient que ce 
fut au nom des principes traditionalistes que le régionalisme fut 
d’abord sévérement réprimé par Primo de Rivera et ensuite combattu 
par Franco, comme si les deux dictateurs avaient voulu éclairer ou 
dramatiser la pensée de Ganivet qui avait écrit vers 1897: “Moi, je 
suis régionaliste de la seule maniére qu’on doit l’étre dans notre pays, 
c’est-a-dire, sans accepter les régions.”** 

Les grands théoriciens du traditionalisme n’ont pas beaucoup parlé 
de la double réforme scolaire et économique qui a tant préoccupé les 
réformateurs du XIX°® siécle et demeure encore aujourd’hui au fond 
du conflit entre libéraux et traditionalistes. Costa, dont la formule 
“école et garde-manger” (“la escuela y la despensa”’) entrait dans le 
vif de la question, y consacra le meilleur de son activité intellectuelle ; 
mais Costa ne saurait étre classé parmi les traditionalistes. 

Sinon chez les théoriciens, le point de vue traditionaliste concernant 
la vie économique et l'éducation du peuple se trouve développé chez 
nombre d’auteurs de contes et de romans a thése ou I’on enseigne les 
vertus de la résignation en méme temps qu’on signale les dangers de 
l'instruction.” Pour un traditionaliste espagnol, ne l’oublions pas, 
toutes les questions politiques et sociales doivent étre traitées par 
rapport a la question religieuse. C’est 1a le principe fondamental dont 
il ne peut se départir. Comme celui du traditionaliste frangais, son 
idéal serait d’arriver 4 conserver ou réaliser l’unité de croyance, cette 
unité qui, selon Balmes “ferait d’un peuple un seul homme.”’** On sait 
combien la question de l’Unité a préoccupé la plupart des grands “pen- 
seurs et moralistes” du XIX* siécle, de Joseph de Maistre 4 Auguste 
Comte. L’unité assurerait la continuité et, bien entendu, l’ordre et la 
tranquillité.** 

58 Cf. “Les Basques dans la guerre civile espagnole” dans Revue politique et 
parlementaire, 10 juin 1937. 

54 El Porvenir de Espaia, p. 147. C’était 1a aussi I’attitude de Unamuno qu'on 
put entendre un jour, nous raconte Jean Cassou, réciter d'une haleine un poéme 
catalan et un poéme galicien et charger 4 fond contre le régionalisme. Unamuno 
ne voyait aucun inconvénient aux diversités artistiques, littéraires et méme 
linguistiques, mais il tenait a conserver I’unité politique. (Voir: Unamuno, Avant 
et aprés la révolution, traduit par Jean Cassou, p. 20.) 

55 Ganivet, qui souhaite que Dieu sanctifie (Que Dios los haga santos!) ceux 
qui jouissent du bonheur insigne de ne pas savoir lire, s’exprime on ne peut plus 
clairement sur le sujet de instruction publique et obligatoire: “...los que 
aprenden...no quieren después someterse a los trabajos brutales a que por 
necesidad deben consagrarse la mayor parte de los hombres, y se sublevan contra 
la sociedad entera que no puede darles un fin proporcionado a los medios que 
estupidamente les entregé. Dénde sino aqui esta el germen de socialistas, colecti- 
vistas, anarquistas y dinamiteros?” (Jdeario — Recopilacién de José 
Garcia Mercadal [Santiago de Chile, 1937], p. 58 

5 El Protestantismo comparado con el LO ee, I, 114. 


57 Georges Bernanos a parlé pertinemment de cette fameuse question de i’ordre 
dans Les Grands cimetiéres sous la lune, pp. 209-10 et 231-37. 
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Conserver !’ordre et l’unité peut vouloir dire refuser systématique- 
ment tout projet de réforme sociale tendant 4 menacer ou a compro- 
mettre un tant soit peu les priviléges ou la fortune des classes qu’on 
appelle dirigeantes ou possédantes, ou bien la tranquillité de certains 
écrivains plus soucieux de leur propre bien-étre que de celui du bon 
peuple dont ils flattent et exaltent les vertus. Les événements ont 
d’ailleurs assez montré que l’idée d’un peuple satisfait sous un régime 
qui ignore les exigences de l’esprit et de l’estomac est pour le moins 
aussi éloignée de la réalité que maintes idées libérales qu’on a souvent 
qualifiées d’idées fausses, de “nuées” ou de chiméres.** 

Au point de vue purement théorique, il est possible de regarder les 
ennemis les plus acharnés du libéralisme comme de vrais amis du 
progrés et de la liberté. Balmes et Donoso ont consacré de fort belles 
pages a la définition de la “verdadera libertad.” Vazquez de Mella a 
écrit qu’ “il n’y a pas de progrés sans tradition ni de vraie tradition 
sans progrés.”** De méme on peut comprendre Aparisi essayant de 
distinguer entre la “vraie liberté” et celle qui naquit, dit-il, “dans la 
bourbe de Paris de l’accouplement infame du démon avec une fille de 
joie.”®° Et il va sans dire qu’on doit croire le Padre Graciano Mar- 
tinez quand il assure ses lecteurs que “l’idéal traditionaliste n’a rien 
qui puisse le rendre antipathique 4 un bon et honnéte Espagnol.” 
D’autre part, il est bien évident qu’on ne saurait formuler un jugement 
sur le vrai sens de la doctrine sans tenir compte des résultats obtenus 
par l’application de ses principes. 


Northwestern University 





58 La lecture des tableaux de meeurs des Soenias sag spe eux-mémes 
suffraient 4 nous en convaincre : “After reading A las Indias,’ conclut un fin 
critique parlant de Pereda, “we can understand the temptation among the young 
to emigrate to America, the sacrifices of their parents to enable them to do 
this....” (“The Influences of Conservatism on the Art of Pereda,” by John Van 
Horne, PMLA, XXXIV [1919], 71.) 

59 Op. cit., IV, 411-13. 

60 Cité par Carrera, op cit., p. 367. 

61 Hecia una Espana genuina, p. 317 

















THE OLD ENGLISH PHYSIOLOGUS: ITS PROBLEMS 
By Francesco Corpasco 


With Physiologus, one is accustomed to associate a little book 
which in a number (fifty at most) of short paragraphs relates remark- 
able characteristics of animals and of a few plants and stones, and 
joins to each paragraph a theory or signification in which, as part of 
the description, is expounded God, Christ, mankind, or the devil. 

The genre is commonly held to have originated sometime before 
140 B.c. in a compilation executed at Alexandria.’ This first version 
treats of animals which point to undoubted Egyptian origin: the 
phoenix and the crocodile. Professor Cook held that this first version 
must have been in Greek,’ but many other versions, some seemingly 
complete, appear in most European languages.* 

In the Exeter MS, folios 95b-98a,* there are three Old English 
poems : the Panther, the Whale, the first of 74 lines, the second of 89 
lines, and a third poem, of which only 16 lines survive, generally 
thought to be a description of the partridge.* The whole is known as 
the Old Engiish Physiologus. 

The Panther* tells the story of a gorged animal who withdraws to 
his secret lair in a mountain glen and sleeps for three days. He then 
wakes, utters loud and melodious sounds, and therewith discharges a 
delicious fragrance. The animal signifies Christ—the death, burial, and 
the resurrection. The whale,’ when it is in repose, deceives mariners 
by its enormous bulk ; they take it for an island, and having mounted 
it, are plunged into the deep. The whale, too, has a sweet breath with 
which it allures other fishes and quickly swallows them. The monster 
is emblematical of hell. In the poem the whale is interestingly called 
Fastitocalon.* Of the Partridge (and its identification is not certain) 
only the allegorical part has been preserved. 

Scholarship has been faced with two problems in the Old English 
Physiologus: (1) Does it constitute a small cycle complete in itself, 
or is it only the remnant of a longer series? (2) What is the bird of 
the fragment? There has been no unanimous decision. 

1 See A. S. Cook, The Old English Elene, Phoenix and Physiologus (New 
Haven, 1919), p. Iviii. 

2 See idem. For a more complete discussion, F. Lauchert, Geschichte des 
Physiologus (Strassburg, 1889). 

8 See Lauchert, op. cit., passim. 

4G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book (London, 1936). 

5 The MS arrangement is as follows: a line or two of a poem on a bird, and, 
after a break in the MS, a religious signification that is generally taken to be 
part of a poem on a bird. 

6 See Grein-Wilcker, Poesie IIIa, 164-66, for edition. 

7 See Grein-Wiilcker, Poesie Illa, 167-69, for edition. 

8 Cf. doridoxehwvn, The fish which performed these feats seems to have been 


the sea-turtle. In time the whale, more familiar to the northern nations, was 
substituted for the turtle. In a distorted form it inherited its predecessor's name. 
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Ebert® was the first to take the Old English group as the fragment 
of a longer cycle.’® He came to this conclusion by comparing the three 
Old English poems with a Latin Physiologus of the ninth century 
which contains very similar accounts of the panther and the whale." 
On the basis of these resemblances he surmised that the two versions, 
the Old English and the Bern, must have had a common source, and 
that since in the Bern seven members follow the Partridge, seven 
undoubtedly succeeded the bird in the Old English. He supposed, 
however, that the Anglo-Saxon cycle began with the Panther, though 
it is No. 23 in the Bern. Wiilcker’* accepted Ebert’s findings. Lau- 
chert’® considered the problem next and remained undecided, conclud- 
ing that it was possible to accept the group either as part of a larger 
entity or as complete in itself, treating as it does land, water, and air 
animals.'* He favored the latter view. Sokoll*® accepted the Old 
English Physiologus as an incomplete rendition of an original in Latin, 
of which Bern MS 233 is the type; he was convinced that what re- 
mained was one-seventh out of the middle of the former Old English 
cycle. The beginning, and also a portion consisting of seven animals 
after the Whale, have been lost. Sokoll further suggested that instead 
of one leaf, a whole quire had undoubtedly fallen out before the thir- 
teen lines on folio 98a. Sarrazin reviewed this study*® and accepted 
entirely the suggested length of the Old English series. Mann*’ later 
discussed these conclusions and enthusiastically congratulated Sokoll 
for an elucidating study. Brandl regarded the matter closed when he 
considered the Physiologus ;‘* without any discussion he designates 
the Old English Physiologus as a remnant of a great cycle, the plan 
of which is made clear by reference to the closely agreeing Latin 
version’® of the ninth century.” 

However, in spite of preference for the longer-cycle theory, Ebert 
called attention to the fact that the three poems deal with three types, 
representative of land, water, and air animals. And, strangely, he 
called attention to the opening lines of the Panther which might well 
serve as an introduction to the series :*4 


® Anglia, VI (1883), 241 seq. 

10 Thorpe printed the poems as independent; Grein as allegorical; Dietrich, 
De Cynewulfi aetate, 11, thought they formed a cycle. 

11 Bern MS 233, ed. Cahier, Mélanges d’archéologie, III, 238 seq. Lauchert, 
op. cit., p. 90, gives the date as the eighth century. Mann, Franz. Stud., VI 
(1901), 220, accepts the eighth-century dating. 

12 Angelsdchsischen Literatur (1885), p. 202 seq. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 111, 112. 

14 Cf. Ebert, loc. cit. 

15“Zum Angelsachsischen Physiologus,” Jahresbericht d. K. u. K. Staats- 
Oberrealschule in Marburg, XXVII (1896-97). 

16 Eng. Stud., XXVII (1900), 135. 

17 Angl. Beibl., XI (1900), 332 seq. 

18In Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen Philologie (1908), p. 1047. 

19 The Bern MS 233. 

20 The date is not certain. Cf. note 11 above. 

21 Loc. cit., p. 247. 
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Monze sindon 3eond middanseard 
unrimu cynn pe we aepelu ne maszon 
ryhte areccan ne rim witan: 

pzs wide sind seond world innan 

fusla ond deora foldhrerendra 

wornas widsceope, swa waeter bibu3ed 
pisne beorhtan bosm, brim 35rymetende 
sealtyba 3eswin3. We bi sumum hyrdon 
wretlice secynd wildra sec3an. . . .2? 


Lauchert was convinced that this introduction was general and stated 
that at least it demonstrated that nothing preceded it.** Wicker felt 
that these verses must have been the original conclusion. He pointed 
to the significant fact that endings such as Finit, with which the last 
poem closes, are not common in the Exeter MS. Ostensibly, then, its 
occurrence would indicate that it stood in the text of which the Exeter 
is a copy.** But these objections were met and resolved. Ebert did not 
dare disregard the general introduction prefixed to the Panther; he 
chose to make his additions at the end of the present group.”* Sokoll 
saw no difficulty in the opening of the series ; for him the Finit was of 
consequence and could not be dismissed. Accordingly, he would insert 
his seven extra members before folio 98a.** For Sokoll, thus, the ques- 
tion was narrowed to how much was dropped out where the MS 
breaks. Are the two bits, the first about a bird and the second a 
religious signification, parts of one bird poem, a few lines of which are 
lost? Or are they fragments of two poems which were separated from 
each other by a series of poems? 

The answer to the complex question of the cycle seems to lie in the 
identification of the bird of the third poem. If the writer selected the 
bird that succeeds the Whale, the longer-cycle theory is left without 
argument ; if he mechanically followed his source and took the next 
member, the longer-cycle theory is given substantial credence. The 
matter of choice is crucial. 

The fragment gives too little to completely identify the bird. It offers 
only a line about the bird itself: Hyrde ic secgan gen bi summum 
fugle wundorlicne ; then the page ends, and the next leaf is the re- 
ligious signification which turns on the figure of parental relationship. 
There is no question but that a leaf—or more—has been lost. 

Almost unanimously the bird of the fragment has been identified 
as the partridge. Grein,?* Ebert,** Wilcker,?* Brooke,® Brandl," 

22 Grein-Wiilcker, Poesie Illa, 164. 

23 Op. cit., p. 111. 

24 Op. cit., p. 203. 

25 Loc. cit., p. 247. 

26 Op. cit. See Mann’s review, Angl. Beibl., XI (1900), 334 seq. 

27 Bibliothek, 237. 

28 Loc. cit., pp. 245 seq. 

29 Op. cit., p. 202. 


80 Early English Literature (London, 1898), p. 431. 
31 Op. cit., p. 1047. 
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Tupper,** accepting the two parts as an entity (although interrupted) 
dealing with the same bird, have taken the partridge as the bird of 
the fragment. Sokoll, who maintains that the two parts do not belong 
to the same poem, puts forth the suggestion that it may be the charad- 
rius.** Sarrazin and Mann agree with this suggestion. Lauchert,™* 
who had spent too much time with the genre generally to be impressed 
by definite assignment, and whose hesitation is echoed in such masters 
as Peters** and Hommel,** committed himself to the small-cycle theory 
and left the matter undecided. Peebles,*” whose discussion of the Old 
English Physiologus is the most illuminating thus far in a negative 
sense, regretted “that the study must at present be left incomplete, 
since no bird that satisfies all the conditions imposed by the fragments 
and the small-cycle theory can be suggested.”’** 

If, then, we are to accept the partridge identification, the Sokoll 
adoption of the charadrius and the Peebles disavowal of possible 
identification must be met. Sokoll’s charadrius is so forced that Miss 
Peebles entertained no difficulty in annihilating the suggestion. It is 
strange that Miss Peebles’ objection to any possible identification of 
the bird should stem from the observations of Mann,*® who had 
endorsed the Sokoll findings. Mann had found it difficult to accept the 
despised partridge, the nest stealer, as a bird to be called “wonderful” ; 
Miss Peebles agreed with him, and the identity of the bird for her 
became one of the many insolubilia. But to argue thus, of course, is to 
ignore milieu and to transfer to another age values which are surely 
inapplicable. The bloody sword was for the Anglo-Saxon no less 
wonderful than the partridge with its unnatural ways. And Tupper 
dismisses Miss Peebles’ apprehensions : 


The noun, fugle is dative; the adjective, wundorlicne is accusative. The poet 
begins: “I heard recounted concerning a certain bird, a wonderful : 
If the missing word be “trait” or “habit” (gewunan or some other masc. acc.), 
the epithet might well apply to the Partridge’s trick of nest-stealing. Mann’s 
protest rests upon ignorance both of Old English modes of thought and of Old 
English grammar, and is therefore untenable on every count.*! 


The presumptive evidence which indicates the partridge seems com- 
plete in Ebert’s demonstration that the religious application in the 





82“Notes on Old English Poems,” Section II: “The Physiologus of the 
Exeter Book,” JEGP, XI (1912), 89-91. 

33 Loc. cit., p. 47; see the reviews (Eng. Stud., XX VII [1900], 135 seq., and 
Angl. Beibl., XI [1900], 332 seg.) of Sarrazin and Mann for agreement with 
Sokoll’s suggestion. 

84 Op. cit., pp. 111, 112. 

. ¥ oS griechische Physiologus (Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Philologie) (Ber- 
in 

36 Der atheopische Physiologus (Leipzig, 1887). 

37 “The Anglo-Saxon Physiologus,” Modern Philology, VIII (1911), 571-79. 

38 Tbid., VIII, 579. 

39 Tbid., VIII, 577-79. 

40 Loc. cit., pp. 334-35. 

41 Loc. cit., p. 90. 
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Atiglo-Saxon fragment resembles in its motif of parental relationship 
the Hermeneia of the partridge in the Bern Physiologus.* 

In the light of these observations, then, certain conclusions seem at 
hand. Undoubtedly the Old English poet used a Latin original of the 
Bern type in which land, water, and air were represented in sequence 
by the panther, the whale, and the partridge. This he chose to follow 
in a small cycle to which he prefixed a few introductory lines and 
concluded with a Finit. Order cannot be used to explain or justify 
either the number which went to make up the Old English Physiologus 
in the beginning or in the choice of the bird unless we are willing to 


admit of analogous situation in a Latin original of the type of Bern 
MS 233. 


Long Island University 


42 Loc. cit., p. 246. 











SHAKESPEARE AND SPENSER 
A COMMENTARY ON DIFFERENCES 


By Jane MayYHALL 


The differences between Shakespeare and Spenser exist not merely 
in the kind of lives they led, or in the types of allegiances they held, 
but most importantly in the sort of poetry they wrote. It is not an 
oversimplification to say that what a man means is indicated by how 
he expresses the meaning. And what a man means, he is. In the realm 
of poetry, objects and ideas are made, by the poet, to dwell in a 
certain light, endowed with some kind of purpose. If the purpose is 
communicated to the reader, that interchange is accomplished by a 
particular style in speaking, a certain quality of diction. In that sense, 
the materials of poetry may seem to become secondary to the style of 
the poet. The symbol itself may appear irrelevant, but the method of 
its use is primary. And thus, the great poets are said to achieve their 
own individual character of diction. 

The really vigorous-spirited man of letters keeps to his own point 
of view and yet makes himself understood by others. That subtle mix 
of his own personality compounded and shaped to the attitudes of his 
reader may result in something more or less novel in the art form. 
If then, each great poet attains to novelty and innovation, it would 
seem that if one attempted to compare any two poets one could only 
arrive at a state of imponderable dissimilarities. 

However, the value of the attempted comparisons between these 
unlikenesses (in the regions of diction and poetic metaphor) lies in 
the fact that such distinctions do provoke the mind to certain prob- 
lems in meaning. And while the solution of these problems may be 
impossible and the ultimate differences between poets remain, never 
to be satisfactorily bridged, still the very act of analysis can establish 
some perspective ‘on the language itself. One may discover some new 
vantage point for the old conflicts, or perhaps salvage from the ana- 
lytical wreckage some tough and recognizable value judgment by 
which one may more clearly understand the whys and wherefores of 
the poetic idiom. 

Spenser and Shakespeare were, in the province of diction, their 
own law-givers. Both lived at a time when the world of the poet was 
in a state of cultural germination. Humanism was allowing man to 
discover himself, and in discovering himself he was finding a world 
outside himself. The Renaissance was a time of abundance and dis- 
covery. “England,” as Herbert Read writes, “was then stirring with 
the first premonitions of her greatest age.” Any Englishman of 
means could feel the support of the powers (or the demands and 
pressures, as the case may have been) of a growing empire. Such 
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Englishmen, who were educated enough to crave further enlighten- 
ment, wanted to read poetry. And too, the writing of poetry was a 
popular recreation, like the playing of bridge today. It was a medium 
of social exchange as well as a vehicle of personal expression. 

The poetic conventions had been, up to the time of Spenser, some- 
what ambiguous. Wyatt and Surrey had tried to establish an order 
by means of the Italian influence. Their work, and that of Sidney, 
had a significant effect on Spenser. It was his desire to arrange some 
kind of culmination of the variously existing trends and traditions. 
Seeing himself as the Chaucer of his time, Spenser aspired to fit to 
the body of the English language the rather loose but living elements 
of the poetic forms he found about him. This language stabilized and 
became his own only after he had culled its elements from various 
sources—elements from Ariosto and Tasso, from classical and Ro- 
mantic literature, from native dialect, and from Chaucer himself. It 
was Spenser’s conscious intention to assemble these different stuffs 
and to mold them into the English idiom. In this sense, he was of 
his age; he was part of the literary fashion of pedantry for pedantry’s 
sake. It has been said that Spenser’s affection for Chaucer came only 
from his academic interest in culture and not as a personal feeling of 
sympathy for Chaucer. 

From the point of view of his own time, Spenser kept to all the 
rules. He was learned, he wrote in all poetic forms. And what he es- 
tablished was a renewed English poetic diction, taking the language 
from clumsiness and rigidity and giving it shape and vitality. 

Compared to a man like Spenser, Shakespeare had virtually no 
formal education. Seen from the modern point of view, Shakespeare’s 
predicament was that of a poet who “never had to undergo the tor- 
ment of that terrific problem: the problem of poetic strategy, or what 
to do with an intensive literary training.”* In other words, what he 
wrote was experimentation in a rather crude sense. Academically 
speaking, his “torment” prevailed on a lower level. It can be sup- 
posed that a good number of his writing hours had to be spent in 
catching up on things that those more fortunate ones of the literary 
coteries knew already. However, as we know, Shakespeare survived 
these trials admirably. He nourished himself on classical sources, he 
referred to Petrarch, the old folktales and to whatever literary tradi- 
tions there were available to him. But it is to be remembered that his 
methods of acquiring intellectual nutriment were in no way com- 
parable to the well-organized training of Spenser. 

It would be presumptuous to suppose that either man was the 
better or the stronger because of the special circumstances into which 
he was born. One could say that Spenser was freer for the business 
of writing. because he had all the traditional tools at his finger tips. 
Or one could say that Shakespeare was freer because he was not too 


1 John Crowe Ransom, The World’s Body (New York, 1938). 
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much hampered by the conventions around him. Both would be an 
overstatement because naturally each man possessed a quality or a 
desire for the quality of the other. Shakespeare did attempt to take 
advantage of tradition—Spenser did pay attention to the “inventive’’ 
processes in the writing of poetry, along with the other doctrines of 
decorum, elaboration, and imitation. 

There is not time for it here, but it would be interesting to evolve 
an interpretation of Shakespeare’s work based on the hypothesis that 
Shakespeare’s originality resulted from an academic deficiency. This 
idea has been intimated by certain twentieth-century critics whose 
preferences fall to the more studied Spenserian style. Yet, there are 
those who fancy that Spenser sacrificed much of his fire and color by 
his “temperance” in diction and metaphor. To some readers and 
critics, the structure of the Faerie Queen and its “oversmooth” word 
relations seem monotonous. These people crave the irregularities and 
the violences of the Shakespearean style. 

The most generous and objective comment on these two poets and 
their contrasting styles was made by Herbert Read in his chapter on 
“Poetry and Humanism” in Phases of English Poetry: 


The flow of Spenser’s verse is smooth and limpid; the pattern lies in its clear 
depths, beneath the sinuous but unruffled surface. Turn to the flow of Shake- 
speare’s verse; it ripples swiftly by you, clear as in Spenser’s stream, but 
glittering with a thousand reflected suns— These glittering beams are not merely 
fanciful images; they have their equivalents in the wealth of metaphors which 
decorate Shakespeare’s verse, and to his use of metaphor we trace his difference 
from Spenser and the most distinguishing quality of his poetry. Spenser, in spite 
of his continual use of allegory, kept to the visual significance of words; each 
word distinct and separate, pebbles in the stream. . . . But now words [Shake- 
speare’s] were to flash with interverbal meanings; they no longer reflect on 
equivalent and logical meanings; they become mere sounds and symbols sug- 
gesting a meaning beyond the compass of words, clear only to the intuitive 
vision of the poet. 


Although here, at the end, Mr. Read fades into a rather strange 
and metaphysical conception of the poet, it is possible that he has 
caught in his paragraph the essential difference between Spenser and 
Shakespeare—or at least one that this writer would like to muse upon. 
The “interverbal meanings,” as Read describes them, might almost be 
called distortions in meanings. It is the distortion that does not fit 
into the logical meaning, that exceeds or goes beyond and thereby 
creates an unusual and perhaps new form of idea. And then, as the 
distortion in a phrase or a thought necessarily adapts itself to a com- 
mon rational sense, a novel species of perception comes into life. To 
get this distortion or newness in idea, however, one must be un- 
prepared for the shape it is going to take. Hence the shock we feel 
and sometimes dislike for the “different” in language as well as in 
our lives. We get a fair example of metaphorical surprise in Shake- 
speare’s 44th Sonnet : 
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If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way.... 


The word “flesh” here acquires the sudden and paradoxical quali- 
ties of “dull substance” and “thought.” Flesh may be like a dull 
substance, and a dull substance may be like thought—but to condense 
the three images or (as it were) to superimpose them upon each 
other within the space of a single line is to create a violent idea. 
Thought acquires an almost physical dimension not only because of 
the word “flesh” which by itself might give one a more general 
feeling of the body—but added to the word “flesh” comes “dull sub- 
stance” which gives an astonishing weight to the image. However, 
we know that what he means is that he wishes he could change his 
flesh into thought. But the meaning has gathered a feeling of the 
words around it. As in a painting, say, of a little girl, a dog, and a 
garden, each takes on some important quality of the other (in line 
or coloration, etc.), so do the figures and forms of word images inter- 
penetrate and at the same time stand alone, claiming for themselves 
new balances and contrasts. This is the double entendre of almost any 
good poem. Needless to say, in Shakespeare the handling of these 
two levels, the meaning and the impression of the meaning, reaches 
great heights of artistic realization. 

Not content to let us rest after these unusual aesthetic experiences, 
Shakespeare desires that this thought (whose substance may yet be 
in our minds as “flesh”) should overcome “injurious distance.”’ Here, 
distance is not allowed to be just something which stretches between 
places, it also becomes an animate creature, capable of doing injury. 
Of course, what he means is that because of the distance between him 
and his love, he is emotionally injured. But again, the swift com- 
pression of the idea “injurious,” being made to stand directly as a 
description of distance, provides us with a breath-taking insight into 
the feeling of the poet. We are no longer outside the poem, noticing 
that one thing is like another. The effect is that we feel ourselves 
partaking of the initial impulse of the poem. A highly charged passion 
which almost eludes statement has somehow been said. And our ex- 
perience of the saying has been helped to come about simply through 
our first surprise at the word combinations and then through the 
suggested animation of the noun “distance.” 

One gets this sort of thing all through the sonnets and the plays of 
Shakespeare. Everywhere there can be found this kind of “play 
within a play” diction. The outer consciousness may be dramatically 
at work on its obvious problems (i.e., the loss of love, the inevitability 
of death, the corruption of power, the blindness of passion, the cow- 
ardice of conscience) while within that consciousness there is still 
another drama going on, a somber, playful, or ironic comment upon 
the poem’s idea. 
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It seems to me that the Shakespearean style has much in common 
with modern music. The conventional melodic key (or direct simple 
statement) is constantly being changed by the irregular emphasis 
upon another note or harmony which appears not to belong there— 
but which finally leads into a series of other possible keys, all of which 
may sound (to the listener) of equally confusing importance. Beetho- 
ven and others following him were said to have begun the destruc- 
tion of the tonal system by the insistence upon using irregular har- 
monic sequences which could only lead into endless problems of 
resolution. What Shakespeare did within the language, I think, is 
comparable. And his indeterminism of subject is certainly the thing 
that the purist, modern or otherwise, most objects to. T. S. Eliot 
more than once complains of Shakespeare’s “vice of style—a tor- 
tured perverse ingenuity of images which dissipates instead of con- 
centrates the imagination.” In defense of such a style, one might say 
that it allows, in the perceptual sense, alternatives to live and flourish. 
Such an “ingenuity of images” can enrich the imagination if one has 
the mind to let it. 

Spenser is another story. He was a moral allegorist and a creator 
of poetic beauty. One cannot say these things about Shakespeare and 
be precise. His poetry is always mottled with double meanings; even 
the characters in his plays are masterfully wrought of vice and virtue. 
(Macbeth’s villainy is made more powerful and more seductively true 
by Macbeth’s attractive intelligence; Iago, too, is a man gifted with 
enormous perception and delicacy of feeling.) But the diction and 
characters of Spenser are always clear. In an age of change and dis- 
integrating values, Spenser looked back to a certain past and not 
forward to an uncertain future. Of course, he was influenced by 
humanist and Protestant elements; his was a liberal and active mind, 
he had a great understanding of his own political world. But, artisti- 
cally, it might be said that he was more “conservative” than not. The 
Platonic ideal was his meat, he viewed the world in a well-arranged 
hierarchical manner. Perhaps this was why he was able to write moral 
allegory. Or perhaps he was constitutionally incapable of fretting 
about, or trying to understand, the “immoral” mind. Or it is possible 
that he closed his eyes to certain aspects of his own contemporaneous 
world and poetically sought to make perfect the past. In his sonnets, 
as in his epic, hymns, epigrams, there is no sign of stuttering in- 
decision, of perverse “imagery.” Spenser seemed to know what he 
wanted to say. Perhaps, again, it was no accident that his diction 
“flowed”—perhaps there was no mental obstacle or moral question 
to stop it. 


Fayre is my Love, when her fayre golden heares 
With the loose wynd ye waving chance to marke: 
Fayre, when the rose in her red cheekes appeares, 
Or in her eyes the fyre of love does sparke; 
Fayre, when her brest, lyke a rich laden barke 
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With pretious merchandize, she forth doth lay ; 
Fayre, when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 


There is no word for this kind of poetry except fluidity. It is a 
motion so perfect that it appears almost still. And if there is any 
unusualness in metaphor, or surprise in meaning, the nature of that 
surprise is so subtly revealed that we feel as if we had known it all 
the time. It is extraordinary that the introspective quality of his mind 
(which is certainly indicated by his sensitive approach to the sub- 
ject)? did not involve what we nowadays call the “subjective style.” 
Perhaps it was that while he had the springs of passion within him, 
he had also the power to enchannel them. Maybe because of his train- 
ing, he could calculate their effects. 

The difference between this sonnet and a sonnet of Shakespeare’s 
is worth our notice. Spenser achieves variation through sound and 
images which connect. But the sound is always of the most delicate 
timbre; the rhymes in this sonnet are few, but their placement is 
crucial. To use the analogy of music again, one might liken his poetry 
to the composition of the early Italians, or to some of Mozart’s. The 
thing as a whole remains to (and belongs in) one key. And if the 
sense of the tonic is changed at all, there is such a tonal preparation 
for it (the notes flowing over the new and leading dominant easily 
and persuasively, and without shocking the ear) that one scarcely 
realizes that one has gone into another key. 


Fayre, when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 


That “pride” should appear like a “cloud” does not, as Spenser 
arranges it, seem unusual. And yet, it does not seem commonplace 
either. For, after “cloud” he carries us to the natural example of it, 
“dark”—which, moving as a verb against “her goodly light,” estab- 
lishes for a short moment a vividly melancholy hue. Then, with the 
same naturalness the “cloud” is vanquished by the “fayre” one’s 
smiles. The high pictorial level of such writing has a linear luster 
which suggests as much depth as Shakespeare’s most compressed and 
difficult metaphors. When Spenser writes: 


The waters fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call: 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 


and Shakespeare writes: 


The moral moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Uncertainties now crown themselves assur’d, 
And peace proclaims olives of an endless age. 


2 Herbert Read, Phases of English Poetry (New York, 1929). 
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the two styles appear almost incommensurable. To judge the virtues 
of a poem, we must seek out its own laws. And Spenser’s laws are 
not Shakespeare’s. Because his emphasis is different, so is his mean- 
ing. Because it is important to him that the sound of water be 
described as clearly as possible, with no outwardly imposed inter- 
pretation of that sound, we can assume that (for him) the falling of 
water is sufficient unto itself. But look what Shakespeare does with 
the moon. It is not only a moral creature, it is a suffering one—it 
takes on the attributes of a human personality. It might be assumed 
that for Spenser the natural scene was fairly obedient, was something 
which existed as a servant of man. It makes no trouble, its water 
falls, its wind calls, it does what is expected of it. But Shakespeare’s 
moral moon is a rebel, it presumes sensibilities, it “endures” eclipses. 
It may be said that what Eliot and the rest of the critics fail to see 
in Shakespeare is his rather profound sense of man’s position in the 
universe. His interest in the subject of death, his extreme and im- 
moderate passion for life, these are but small indications of his aware- 
ness. His imparting to moons and roses and ideas a certain animation, 
his paying respect (as best he could) by giving them “human” quali- 
ties, seems to me to put his work (if one may be rash enough to say 
so) on a more scientific level. Spenser’s identification with nature 
was moral, it sprang from the great Platonic prejudices. Shake- 
speare’s feeling for nature was experienced, it broke from an un- 
manageable curiosity and was attracted to every type of mankind and 
matter. 

It may have been Shakespeare’s “barbarism,” his lack of education, 
his devil-may-care rhetoric which put him in such a fanciful frame of 
mind. Or it may have been that he had a truly penetrating sense of 
nature and man as they actually exist in a universe which, so far as 
he knew then, and so far as we know now, lacks any final explana- 
tion of itself. 

There is, of course, in the Shakespearean sonnet, much that is 
Platonic idealism—as there are in his plays certain themes of Chris- 
tian duty, Greek tragedy, and monarchical glory. But these are only 
secondary to his style and consequently to his meaning. What kind 
of idealism, tragedy, or glory do we get in the death of Hamlet? 
What kind in the madness of Lear?—and even in Prospero’s inten- 
tional loss of power? There is some kind of glory and idealism in 
these, but they belong neither to Christianity, to Greek tragedy, nor 
to the honor of the Queen. They are Shakespeare’s own, and their 
references are only arbitrary. We may notice that in the language and 
the “plot” of the sonnets, there is a constant recurrence of the ironical 
paradox : the sour is sweet, the good is bad, time is death. Whatever 
Shakespeare meant by these sophistries is not to be found in a 
philosophy or a religion. 
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Spenser, on the other hand, not only uses Platonic idealism as his 
subject material, he advertises it, he advocates it and seems to write 
because of it. His moral convictions appear to be solid, truth ts 
beauty, fair is good, water is water. And even (as in the Faerie 
Queen) the vices, the subtle deceits, the hypocrisies to which the good 
hero might be exposed—even these shadowy ills are given clear out- 
lines. The reader is never allowed for a moment to do other than 
oppose the wickedness, to uphold the good. 

However, one cannot say that it was Spenser’s allegiance to the 
past that was his sole inspiration for such monumental magic-making. 
It had to be more than that. His steady progression toward a really 
great mysticism had to be, in some way, the sum of his needs and 
attainments, indescribable and unknown, except in his work. And 
again, Shakespeare’s movement toward a rather genial cynicism, as 
indicated in the Tempest, cannot be finally traced to a source. In both 
cases, the works of art stand or fall as they are. 

Gne cannot know which “point of view,” Shakespeare’s or Spen- 
ser’s, would serve us better as readers and critics. But perhaps 
compromise, that old battle horse of style and statement, might not 
be without some use to us. We live in a modern Renaissance, com- 
plete with innovation and collapsing standards. And the conflicts 
between indeterminate modes of thinking and the more clearly de- 
termined ones still exist. These conflicts are the human differences 
which, in the world of people and poetry, have not diminished during 
four centuries of repetition. In the light of this phenomenon, the style 
and language of Shakespeare and Spenser are not irrelevant to some 
of our own problems. 


Black Mountain College 
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“I SERVE THE GOOD DUKE OF NORFOLK” 
By Rupoten FIexLER 


In The Merry Devil of Edmonton, which appeared on the English 
stage as early as 1604, and which was thereafter persistently popular,* 
there are some fifteen rather puzzling repetitions of the line “I serve 
the good duke of Norfolk,” spoken usually by the comic Blague, the 
“merry host.” Blague says, in the words of the first quarto (1608) 
edition : 

I retire like a valiant souldier, face point blanke to the foeman, or, like a 
Courtier, that must not shew the Prince his posteriors; vanish to know my 


canuasadoes, and my interrogatories, for I serue the good Duke of Norfolke. 
(Act I, Scene 1) 


Ile haue a Buck til I die; Ile slay a Doe while I liue; hold your bow straight 
& steady, I serue the good Duke of Norfolke. (Act II, Scene 1) 


Ile tickle his Catastrophe for this; if I doe not indite him at next assisses 
for Burglary, let me die of the yellowes; for I see tis no boote in these dayes to 
serue the good Duke of Norfolke. (Act V, Scene 2) 


Thus, cowardice, poaching, and thievery are associated with service 
to the “good duke of Norfolk.” J. M. Manly has suggested that this 
duke of Norfolk was “probably Thomas, second duke of the Howard 
House, who opposed Wolsey and Cromwell” ;? but a more fertile clue 
is offered by the striking similarity of Blague’s unsavory traits with 
like attributes of Sir John Falstaff. Falstaff also served the duke of 
Norfolk, for Shallow says of him in 2 Henry IV (Act IV, Scene 2) 
that as a boy he had been “page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk.” 

The particular duke of Norfolk who bore the name of Thomas 
Mowbray lived from about 1366 until 1399. He appears, in the light 
of what history has to say of him, to have played a rather devious 
game with respect to the royal prerogative of Richard II. In 1386 he 
joined with the duke of Gloucester and the earl of Arundel in an 
effort to abridge the young king’s power; but some years later, in 
1397, he helped contrive the deaths of Gloucester and Arundel, and 
was thereafter elevated by Richard to be the first duke of Norfolk. 
He died in exile shortly after the deposition of Richard, in 1399.* 
The story of his quarrel with Bolingbroke, later Henry IV, over the 
death of Gloucester, and of his banishment, is portrayed in the first 
act of Richard II. 


1 William Amos Abrams, ed., The Merry Devil of Edmonton (Durham, N. C., 
1942), p. 3. The quotations are from this text. 
ay Representative English Comedies, ed. C. M. Gayley (New York, 1921), 
II, 526. 
3 Cf. DNB, article on Thomas Mowbray. 
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Although Sir John Falstaff is an old man at the time of Agincourt, 
some fifteen years after Norfolk’s death, he could, by some streich 
of chronology, have been page io Thomas Mowbray. Shakespeare, 
however, derived Falstaff not from history, but from Sir John Old- 
castle, who was burned in 1417 as a Wyclifite heretic, and from Sir 
John Fastolf, a doughty warrior under the Lancastrians, who other- 
wise appears in 1 Henry VI only long enough to be denounced as a 
coward and to have the Garter snatched from his knee. One who 
lived in Shakespeare’s lifetime, Richard James, gives us this in- 
formation concerning Falstaff’s antecedents : 

..in Shakespeares first shew of Harrie the fift, the person which he undertook 
to playe a buffone was not Falstaffe but Sir Jhon Oldcastle, and that offence 
beinge worthily taken by Personages descended from his title (as peradventure 
by many others allso who ought to have him in honourable memorie), the poet 
was putt to make an ignorant shifte of abusing Sir Jhon Fastolphe, a man not 
inferior of Vertue, though not so famous in pietie as the other.* 

Further, Thomas Fuller, who listed the Worthies of England in 
1662, had this to say of Sir John Fastolf: 


...the stage hath been overbold with his memory, making him a Thrasonical 
Puff, & emblem of Mock-valour.® 


Concerning Oldcastle he wrote: 


Stage-poets have themselves been very bold with, and others very merry at, 
the Memory of Sir John Oldcastle, whom they have fancied a boon companion, 
a jovial Royster, and yet a coward to boot, contrary to the credit of all Chroni- 
cles, owning him a Martial man of merit. The best is, Sir John Falstaffe hath 
relieved the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, and of late is substituted Buffoone 
in his place... .® 


On the stage then, Falstaff, Fastolf, and Oldcastle together were 
comics, alike associated with cowardice and buffoonery. What is re- 
markable here is that Fastolf and Oldcastle, like Falstaff, are recorded 
to have served the duke of Norfolk. Shakespeare scholarship calls 
attention to a letter written in 1749 to Fastolf’s biographer Oldys, 
asserting that Fastolf passed his boyhood in the household of Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk.’ Likewise, it is noted that in “The Mirror 
of Martyrs,” by John Weever, first published in 1601, Oldcastle says 
of himself, “I was made Sir Thomas Mobraies page.’’* 

It seems hardly likely that both Fastolf and Oldcastle were in fact 
pages to Thomas Mowbray. With respect to Sir John Fastolf, the 
earliest printed evidence of the tradition seems to occur in the article 

* Dedication to The Legend and Defence of the Noble Knight and Martyr 
Sir Jhon Oldcastle, ed. Richard James (ca. 1625), reprinted in Ingleby’s Cen- 
turie of Prayse (1875), also in Halliwell-Phillips’ On the Character of Falstaff 
* ae exhibited by Shakespeare in the two parts of King Henry IV 
: 5 Thomas Fuller, The Worthies of England (1 


662). 
oe Fuller, The Church-History of Britain (1665), Book IV, century 
teen 


72 Henry IV, in Variorum Shakespeare, ed. Shaaber (1940), p. 238. 
8“The Mirror of Martyrs” was printed in The Hystorie of the Most Noble 
Knight Plasidas and other rare pieces (London, 1873), p. 181. 
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on Fastolf which the antiquarian William Oldys contributed to the 
third volume of Biographica Britannica, published in 1750.° The story 
of Oldcastle, who was also known as Lord Cobham after his marriage 
to the Cobham heiress about 1408, is consistently noted in the chroni- 
cles of the early fifteenth century,’® but in none of the accounts is he 
mentioned in connection with the duke of Norfolk. Only in the history 
of Thoinas Walsingham, the chronicler of St. Albans, is there a hint 
that his cause might have been bound up with that of Thomas Mow- 
bray, and through him with that of the unhappy Richard II. Here, 
in the face of his judges, Oldcastle asserts that his lawful liege, 
Richard, is still alive in Scotland (“‘respondit se non habere iudicem 
inter eos, vivente ligeo domino sui in regno Scocie, rege Ricardo”’)."* 
The earliest reference directly connecting Oldcastle with service to 
the duke of Norfolk is found in John Weever’s poem, which antedates 
Oldys’s biography of Fastolf by a century and a half, and which was 
written very near the time when the name of Shakespeare’s stage 
comic was changed from Oldcastle to Falstaff. 

A hint that the tradition attached originally to Oldcastle is found 
in Blague’s consistent reference to the “good duke of Norfolk.” Be- 
sides the “personages ‘descended from his title,” as Richard James 
noted, there were others who wished to hold the memory of Oldcastle 
in esteem. These were the militant Protestants, represented by the 
martyroiogist John Foxe, who never forgot that Oldcastle had been 
burnt as a heretic, and who referred to him as “the good Lord 
Cobham.”"* 

Thus it is that Blague, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, serves 
the “good” duke of Norfolk. Oldcastle, the “good Lord Cobham,” 
was said to have been page to Thomas Mowbray, and when he be- 
came a stock comic of the stage, this service to the duke of Norfolk 
was associated with cowardice, poaching, and thievery. This asso- 
ciation persisted even after the character of Oldcastle was transmuted 
into that of Falstaff, so that the mere méntion of service to the duke 
of Norfolk was enough to provoke laughter from the groundlings, as 
it must have been if there is any reason for the otherwise meaningless 
repetition of the line in The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 


Texas Lutheran College 


®Oldys does not personally commit himself on the point. He writes in 
Biographica Britannica: “One author says that he was ward to John duke of 
Bedford ... but we have been otherwise informed that he was trained up in the 
Norfolk family (Note: So Mr. Blomefield in a letter dated Sept. 29, 1749, 
from Norwich).” Cf. also James Gairdner, “On the Historical Element in 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff,” Fortnightly Review, XIX (March, 1873), 333-44. 

10 Cf. W. Baeske, “Oldcastle-Falstaff in der englischen literatur bis zu 
Shakespeare,” Palaestra, L (1905), 223-44. 

11 Historia Anglicana, attributed to Thomas Walsingham (London, 1864), 
Rolls Series, II, 328. 

12 Cf. John Foxe, Acts and Monuments (1563) ; also the pseudo-Shakespeare 
play The True and Honorable Historie of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle the 
Good Lord Cobham, printed in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. Tucker Brooke 
(Oxford, 1908). 


























SWIFT AND THE HORSES: MISANTHROPY OR 
COMEDY? 


By Epwarp STONE 


Some thirteen years ago Ricardo Quintana attempted to raise the 
siege that criticism has laid to Part IV of Gulliver's Travels. He bal- 
anced Swift’s “misanthropy” with a reminder that Swift “was also 
bent upon creating a work which should win universal acclaim,”* and, 
in attempting to account for the abuse heaped upon the Travels since 
the original acclamation, suggested that “the softening of ethical doc- 
trine and the rise of sentimentalism induced a certain amount of that 
horror which critics began to feel for Gulliver’s Travels, particularly 
part 1v.”? 

It is regrettable that the challenge implicit in Professor Quintana’s 
reminder has not been accepted by Swift scholars. Their task would 
obviously be both difficult and unenviable, to be sure: it would be 
undertaken in defiance of the long tradition of critical disparagement 
ranging from Johnson’s impersonal reproval to the vituperation of 
Thackeray, and would necessitate venturing into the illusive field of 
the aesthetics of an age removed from our own by two hundred years. 
Nevertheless, it is time that at least a brief attempt be made to ques- 
tion the justice of the over-all verdict that Part IV of the Travels was 
an unprovoked outburst of misanthropy, that its chief merit was the 
doubtful one of not having succeeded in damaging the comic success 
of Parts I and II. In such an attempt it is to the point to consider : 
(1) the intent of the author; (2) the significance of the Beast-Fable 
tradition, and Swift’s use of it; (3) the characterization of Gulliver; 
and (4) what has been recorded concerning the reception of the 
supposedly offensive Part IV by its first readers. 


I 


It is impossible to “answer” our first question, but that should not 
preclude reopening it: what was Swift’s intent in writing Part IV? 
At first glance, misanthropy. Swift himself keynoted the critics’ 
attitude with his famous Vex-the-world-rather-than-divert-it letter, 
with his injunction to Pope to “give the world one lash the more” at 
his request. Moreover, Swift’s apparently misanthropic intent had 
already caused his friends some alarm. Bolingbroke (getting his in- 
formation from Ford) gave thanks that Stella, at least, stood between 
the Dean and complete misanthropy,* and Pope was equally appre- 


1 The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1936), p. 294. 

2 Ibid., p. 305. 

8“... if she had not fix’d his course . . . he had been att this very instant . . . 
in that country which he discover’d not long ago, where Horses & mules are the 
reasonable Creatures, and men the Beasts of burden. But thanks to heaven & 
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hensive.* In the face of this evidence, what can be said for Swift? 

Inasmuch as he is considered his own accuser, it is only fair to let 
Swift vindicate himself and explode for us the familiar myth that he 
was working with the frenzy of a monomaniac to pull the world down 
upon his own head. Our first surprise is to learn that, so far from 
being contentedly immured in misanthropy, Swift actually complained 
to Ford that he lacked proper critics to “censure and correct what I 
write.”* And there is a noticeable air of caution in the letter in which 
he tells Pope that “however I may have been soured by personal ill 
treatment, or by melancholy prospects for the public, I am too much 
a politician to expose my own safety by offensive words.”* Moreover, 
there is a hidden playfulness in his letters at this time. In September, 
1725, he exhorted Pope to “embrace” Gulliver's message “and pro- 
cure that all who deserve my esteem may do so too”—an injunction 
which the alarmed Pope seems to have interpreted literally. But the 
tongue-in-cheek is apparent in Swift’s writing to Ford that “I have 
finished my Travells, and I am now transcribing them; they are ad- 
mirable Things, and will wonderfully mend the World’*—a pseudo- 
pontifical pose that Swift continued in the “Letter to Sympson.” Such 
a remark, usually interpreted literally, would in truth be significant 
coming from a fledgling journalist or a messianic Zarathustra; but it 
is important to recall that Swift was neither. Finally, the playfulness 
with which Swift referred to the Horses after Gulliver appeared was 
already present in his letter to Ford concerning Bolingbroke’s appre- 
hensions about the forthcoming book : 


Tis hard that Folks in France will not let us in Ireland be quiet. I would have 
him [Bolingbroke] and you know that I hate Yahoos of both Sexes, and that 
Stella and Madame de Villette [Lady Bolingbroke] are onely tolerable at best, 
for want of Houyhnhnms.* 


II 


But the proof is in the story itself. Consider, first, the Yahoos. That 
they are repulsive, no one will deny; but this does not mean that 
Swift’s readers found them merely repulsive. As a matter of fact, his 
audience had good reason for appreciating the cleverness of what may 


Stella, that danger is over. since he loves a woman he will not, forget that he is 
a man.” Letter to Ford, December 25, 1723. Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles 
Ford, ed. David Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1935), p. 238. 

*“But I find you would rather be employed as an avenging angel of wrath, to 
break your vial of indignation over the heads of the wretched, pitiful creatures of 
this world; nay, would make them eat your book, which you have made, I doubt 
not, as bitter a pill for them as possible.” Letter to Swift, October 15, 1725. 
Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 
1910-1914), III, 360. 

5 Letter of January 19, 1723/24. Letters of Swift to Ford, ed. Smith, p. 101. 

6 January 10, 1721/22. Correspondence, ed. Ball, III, 122-23. He is referring. 
of course, to politically offensive words, but the remark is worth noting. 

7 August 14, 1725. Letters of Swift to Ford, ed. Smith, p. 122. 

8 January 19, 1723/24. Letters of Swift to Ford, ed. Smith, p. 100. 
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revolt us.* As R. W. Frantz and Willard H. Bonner have pointed 
out,’® the travel books of the preceding fifty years had had many 
accounts of Yahoo-like Hottentots, Hodmadods, and Indians, and 
Swift was thoroughly familiar with them. Like the Yahoos, the mon- 
keys and aborigines in Dampier “live nastily, cohabit bestially, and 
display no glimmer of reason . . . smell foul and eat putrid flesh . . . 
move ... chattering in the branches of trees and flinging down their 
excrement.”"! To have presented his Yahoos as foul-smelling, sub- 
human natives of a far-off land was to suggest beings familiar at once 
to Swift’s readers: it was the readers’ familiarity with such beings, 
plus the suggestion that the Yahoos were faintly like themselves, that 
would evoke laughter.*? 

That Swift never meant the Yahoos to be identified closely with 
humans is evident. They usually walk on all fours and are also am- 
phibious. Moreover, as Gulliver observes, they “appear to be the most 
unteachable of all animals, their capacities never reaching higher than 
to draw or carry burthens.” How, then, did they come to be asso- 
ciated with humans? As we shall see, the association is effected not 
by Swift, but by Gulliver himself, who also identifies the Houyhnhnms 
with actual animals. In so doing, Gulliver betrays his own comic lack 
of understanding : despite the insistence of the Houyhnhnms, he is not 
at all like the beastly Yahoos; and the marvelous qualities he attrib- 
utes—with equally comic consequences—to the Houyhnhnms are the 
result, we shall see, of (1) his temporary loss of reason, and (2) of 
Swift’s evident intent to satirize the spinners of fantastic travel yarns. 

Proportionately, the Yahoos take up only a small section of Part 
IV. The key to the humor here, accordingly, is the Horses themselves. 
Professor W. A. Eddy long ago prepared the way for this interpreta- 
tion : 


® That even the gentle Joseph Addison was capable of an “offensive” allegory 
Macaulay pointed out long ago. Cf. his reference (probably to Tatlers No. 100 
and No. 102) in “The Life and Writings of Addison,” Critical and Historical 
= Everyman Edition (1907), II, 493. 

W. Frantz, The English Traveller and the Movement of Ideas, 1660- 

1732, "tlvonie Studies (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1934), XXXII-XXXIII; Wil- 

ard H. Bonner, Captain William Dampier (Stanford, 1934), Chap. 9. The 

root Hw large number of parallels displayed therein, both in style and subject 

matter, demonstrates that Swift’s satire made capital, step by step, of the contents 

of travel books which were popular in his day. In this connection, cf. R. W. 
Frantz, “Swift’s Yahoos and the Voyagers,” MP, XXIX (1932), 49-57. 

11 Bonner, op. cit., p. 177. 

12 As for the often lamented excretory incidents—Augustan Londoners appear 
to have had nostrils less sensitive than ours. They had laughed not only at 
Rabelais, but at their own Ned Ward and John Gay. Even the exemplary Martin 
Martin had included in his popular Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land (1703) a long anecdote about defecation. Cf. John Pinkerton, A General 
Collection of . . . Voyages (Philadelphia, 1811), III, 634. That the English of 
1726, therefore, found Gulliver’s plight under the tree and that of the discarded 
Yahoo leader comically distressing is highly probable. (The nasty trick the little 
imp of a Yahoo plays on Gulliver is, of course, due to Gulliver’s own over- 
zealousness, or “enthusiasm.” ) 
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Swift tells us that the Houyhnhnms are more reasonable than Gulliver, but the 
Houyhnhnms do not bear him out. To me the defect . . . is not the brutality of 
the satire, but the stupidity of the Houyhnhnms, whose judgments of Gulliver 
prove nothing beyond their own incompetence to judge. Gulliver is quick to 
recognize the excellent qualities of the horses. How is it then that the 
Houyhnhnms, who we are assured are so much more sensible, are unable to 
realize that the human body is much more suitable than their own for the com- 
mon needs of life? .. . 

Again, the horses themselves are grotesque, inconsistent creatures. . . . 
Where is the “horse-sense” in a fable that makes horses build houses and lay 
clay floors, weave mats, excell in pottery, milk cows, build fires, and thread 
needles ?18 


He concludes that “Swift was careless of his story ; the fires of mis- 
anthropy obscured his judgment, and vitiated his argument” ;'* and 
yet he has presented us with the weapon with which to defend the 
contention that the humor of the earlier voyages has carried over into 
the “terrible logic” of Part IV. 

To begin with, there was nothing new (or, therefore, shocking) in 
Swift’s mock-serious device of presenting animals as equal or superior 
to human beings; it is the near-extinction of the device in the suc- 
ceeding centuries that has interfered with the interpretation of Part 
IV. Professor Eddy himself has gone to great lengths to discover 
precedents for such a situation, and Professor George Boas has fur- 
nished still more.** The argument of “theriophilism” was a familiar 
one: the beasts are more prudent, temperate, and chaste than men, 
and more restrained in their desires ; their pleasures are natural ones, 
they have no useless arts, they are clever at learning, and so on. This 
theriophilism of Pliny, of Plutarch, or of Montaigne, grotesque as it 
seems to us, was familiar enough to be generally entertaining to 
Swift’s London. Its essence was paradox, “certainly not written for 
other than conversational purposes.”'* The motive “was simply to 
wound man’s pride, reduce his arrogance, a moral like that of most 
satirists and no more to be taken as founded on a serious zoology 
than Gulliver's Travels.”** Not only were these Beast Fables still 
current in Swift’s own time: the type was so fashionable that Addison 
spoke out against it in Spectator No. 209, wherein he deplored satire 
that “endeavours to shew by some superficial Strokes of Wit, that 
Brutes are the most excellent Creatures of the two.”"* Or (keeping in 
mind Gulliver’s eccentric conduct when he returns from Houyhnhnm- 
“nan” A. Eddy, Gulliver's Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), pp. 

14 [bid., p. 189. 

15 [bid., pp. 172-87 ; George Boas, The Happy Beast (Baltimore, 1933). 

16 Boas, op. cit., p. 10. 

17 [bid., p. 56. 

18 Addison was referring to the Boileau satire in which an ass, after observing 
the human comedy for an hour, decides that humans—not he—should pull carts. 
In Tatler No. 108 Addison had reproved those who “endeavour to make no dis- 
tinction between man and man, or between . . . men and... . brutes,” and had 
singled out Rochefoucauld. 
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land) there was the English Gentleman in Spectator No. 474, who 
had retired to the country but had been badgered by visiting hunters : 


It is to me an insupportable affliction, to be tormented with the narrations of a 
set of people, who are warm in their expressions of the quick relish of that 
pleasure which their dogs and horses have a more delicate taste of. . . . There 
is in particular a young hound of great expectation, vivacity, and enterprise, that 
attends my flights wherever he spies me. This creature observes my countenance, 
and behaves himself accordingly. His mirth, his frolic, and joy upon the sight 
of me has been observed, and I have been gravely desired not to encourage him 
so much, for it spoils his parts . . . but I foresee in a little while he and I must 
keep company with one another only, for we are fit for no other in these parts.’® 
Animal, then, as having human rationality, was a playful concept 
familiar to and popular with Swift’s audience. Not that the essential 
core of truth was unapparent: pursued to the absurd lengths of Part 
IV, however, the concept naturally broke down into the comic. The 
“horse-sense,” then, that enables the Houyhnhnms to build houses 
and thread needles, also enables them to put their forehooves to their 
mouth (at which Gulliver is “much surprised”!) and to discourse on 
poetry. They belong to the same gifted animal group as Pliny’s crabs, 
which reach the oyster by throwing pebbles between its open shells 
so that they cannot close,”® and as Martin Martin’s dexterous seals, 
which “eat no fish till they first take off the skin: they hold the head 
of the fish between their teeth, and pluck the skin off each side with 
their sharp pointed nails; this I observed several times” ;** all, of 
course, are as plausible as the Jubjub or the Jabberwock. 

And yet on his return from Brobdingnag Gulliver had rejected the 
suggestion that he record his experiences, stating that he did not 
consider them “extraordinary” enough to satisfy a travels-surfeited 
public. What then has happened to our unfortunate traveler in the 
meantime ? 


III 


The inherent humor of Gulliver’s bewitchment by the Horses and 
of his final return to civilization seems generally to have been over- 
looked. Critics have interpreted the outcome as unmitigated tragedy 
and misanthropy, and, substituting Swift for Gulliver, have found in 
Gulliver’s return all the trappings of Swift’s disgust with mankind. 
That the effects of Gulliver’s final return were perhaps intended as 
exaggeratedly calamitous (and, therefore, comic) is a conclusion ap- 
proached, however, by two critics. Professor Arthur Case points out 
that “the expressions about humanity which are found [in the last 
two chapters and in the “Letter to Sympson”] are not those of Gulli- 
ver in his normal state of mind,”** and Professor Samuel Kliger 
believes that 


19 Italics mine. 

20 Boas, op. cit., p. 28 f. 

21 Pinkerton, op. cit., III, 595. 

22 Arthur E. Case, Four Essays on Gulliver's Travels (Princeton, 1945), 
p. 119. 
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The balance and contrast in the management of the return motif draws the read- 
er’s attention to the fact that Gulliver, in every instance of his return, is reacting 
excessively in a way which belies his own nature and the situation itself. . . .28 


Now it is just this excessiveness of Gulliver’s reactions that Swift used 
as an instrument of humor, not only in Gulliver’s final return, but 
throughout Part IV, and that was meant to be treated as on a level 
with the excessive nastiness of the Yahoos and the grotesque perfec- 
tion of the Horses. To see this, it will be advisable to take stock of 
Gulliver himself. 

Need it be reiterated that the narrator is not the Dean, but a 
middle-class English sea captain? If there is any clue to his identity, 
it is in his name, which suggests a hoax. The protagonist of Swift’s 
“misanthropic” comedy is, if anything, the scornful reader of travel 
books gone a-traveling himself. The author is, of course, in the wing 
directing his satire of the travel books, and they have their revenge 
on Gulliver (as, to be sure, Swift has his laugh at society), not so 
much by stripping society of the last vestiges of virtue, however, as 
by depriving Gulliver of his wits. 

Granted that he is an average Englishman, he is also a fool, albeit 
a reiner Narr. Actually the misfortunes of which he complains are 
largely of his own making.** After his first voyage he remains at home 
only two months: “my isatiable desire of seeing foreign countries 
would suffer me to continue no longer.” Even after his ordeal in 
Brobdingnag, he resists the next enticement only briefly, “the thirst 
I had of seeing the world, notwithstanding my past misfortunes, con- 
tinuing as violent as ever.”** After another four months at home he 
accepts a third offer (advantageous, to be sure) to go to sea; as he 
admits, he has still not learned the lesson of knowing when he is well 
off. He laments Captain Pocock’s loss at sea, saying that “if he had 
followed my advice he might have been safe at home with his family, 
as well as myself.” When he is forced to get recruits, then, is it any 
wonder that the men turn out to be buccaneers ??* 

But the comic lengths to which his gullible nature leads him are 
most strikingly evident in his experiences in Houyhnhnm-land. He 








28 Samuel Kliger, “The Unity of Gulliver's Travels,” MLQ, VI (1945), 404. 

24 Professor J. R. Moore contends that the inaccuracies of Guiliver’s naviga- 
tion are evidence of Swift’s desire to ridicule the errors of the map makers, that 
Swift “set his voyagers afloat at sea in a Flying Dutchman’s orgy of adverse 
winds and incredible geography.” “The Geography of Gulliver's Travels,’ JEGP, 
XL (1941), 214-28. 

25 Italics in this paragraph are my own. 

26 Professor Case notes: “In the first case [Gulliver] suffers shipwreck, 
caused by sheer mischance. . . . On his arrival in Brobdingnag he is deserted by 
his terrified comrades under circumstances which make their cowardice under- 
standable and perhaps excusable. At the beginning of the third voyage he ex- 
periences violence and cruelty from pirates. Finally he is marooned on 
Houyhnhnmland by the treachery of his own men. So effective a progression can 
hardly have been the result of an accident.” Op. cit., p. 121. But note that the 
pirates set him down at sea, whereas his own mutineers put him ashore, with 
some inconvenience to themselves. Surely this is variety, not progression. 
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lives there for three years without human company, and during that 
time changes perceptibly: the gentle sea captain is gradually con- 
vinced by the Houyhnhnms that he is a Yahoo! After the bathing 
incident, neither he nor the Houyhnhnms have any more doubt of his 
identity. Inasmuch as the Yahoos have mistreated him, and the lordly 
Houyhnhnms insist on lumping him with these degenerates, Gulli- 
ver’s only recourse is to repudiate the Yahoos and, encouraged by 
their kindness, to imitate the Houyhnhnms. His allegiance is a natural 
one, but with the passing of time it has an almost tragic effect: in 
short, his mind becomes temporarily deranged. 

Thus, when the generous Gulliver, who has always found his wife 
loving, chaste, and submissive, includes in his endless tirade “ranting, 
lewd, expensive wives,” he is a somewhat befuddled traveler who has 
made one voyage too many, rather than a person to be taken seriously. 
Don Quixote goes mad from reading chivalric romances, and makes 
a laughingstock of himself by finding chivalric situations in the triviali- 
ties of everyday life ; Gulliver goes mad from three years’ isolation and 
from admiration of the fantastic Horses, and betrays his condition by 
denouncing mankind in a list of vices that is magnified to absurdity. 
Years earlier Gulliver had qualified the Brobdingnagian monarch’s 
scathing indictment of mankind by reflecting (perhaps with some 
irony) that “great allowances should be given to a being who lives 
wholly secluded from the rest of the world.” Ironically, it is now 
Gulliver who has finally reached the point from which he cannot 
render a rational judgment. Though his ranting against the informers, 
backbiters, pickpockets, fops, bullies, scoundrels, fiddlers, and dancing 
masters is incongruous in the mouth of a man who, on his arrival in 
Houyhnhnm-land, says that “there were few greater lovers of man- 
kind, at that time, than myself,” at least it is sufficiently congruous 
with temporary derangement. And when, not as a solitary Elijah or 
John the Baptist, but as a middle-class, well-traveled Englishman of 
the “tranquillity of mind” that was his long before he arrived in 
Houyhnhnm-land, he reconciles himself to a diet of birds, honey, and 
bread, and to the companionship of quadrupeds that no imagination 
other than his own can make real, he is patently a figure used by 
Swift not only to satirize complacency and primitivism,”’ but also to 
amuse his audience. Like the pseudo-misanthropic Spectator con- 
tributor and the Beast-Fabulists, Swift is employing the familiar tech- 
nique of mock-serious satire. 

In this disordered state of mind, Gulliver prepares to return home. 
About to take leave of his “master,” he would prostrate himself to 
kiss the latter’s hoof, saying : 


27 The attack on complacency and pride is broad enough; what does need 
remembering are the glowing accounts in some travel books of the superiority of 
primitive civilizations that are being lampooned here. For Martin Martin’s, cf. 
Pinkerton, op. cit., III, 724-25; also, cf. Frantz, The English Traveller. Swift 
would have seen both as irrational excesses. 
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I am not ignorant how much I have been censured for mentioning this last 
particular. For my detractors are pleased to think it improbable, that so illus- 
trious a person should descend to give so great a mark of distinction to a crea- 
ture so inferior as I. Neither have I forgot how apt some travellers are to boast 
of extraordinary favours they have received.?® 


When the crew of the kindly Don Pedro’s ship comes upon him, he 
is flat on his face, hiding behind a stone. At sea he tries to jump over- 
board. When he gets to Lisbon, he peeps into the street from his 
window, then withdraws his head in fright; when he does emerge, it 
is with stuffed nostrils. Is this misanthropy or comedy? 

The Gulliver, then, who loses consciousness for almost an hour at 
the kiss of “that odious animal” who is his faithful and loving wife, 
who refuses to touch her or his children, and whose spirits are revived 
only by the smell of the stable where his beloved stallions are kept, is 
temporarily unbalanced, but is so because of his own folly as much as 
the world’s, and therefore, like Don Quixote, is an object of laughter 
as much as of pity. 

That his readers would laugh as he lectured, Swift must have been 
sure. In any event, the irony of Gulliver’s leave-taking in Chapter XII 
is inescapable : all other travelers are liars, but 


it hath given me a great disgust against [travel books], and some indignation to 
see the credulity of mankind so impudently abused. Therefore . . . I imposed on 
myself as a maxim, never to be swerved from, that I would strictly adhere to 
truth... . 


Then, reversing the practical recommendations usually found at the 
end of travel books, Swift gives his fable the final touch of seriousness : 


But instead of proposals for conquering the magnanimous nation [the 
Houyhnhnms], I rather wish they were in a capacity, or disposition, to send a 
sufficient number of their inhabitants for civilizing Europe, by teaching us the 
first principles of honour, justice, truth, temperance, public spirit . . . and fidelity. 
Interpretation here calls for the usual grain of salt—an ingredient 
automatically furnished by Swift’s own age in a recipe that has been 
lost with the passage of the centuries. 

The “Letter to Sympson” is the final example of the tongue-in- 
cheek. As he leaves us, Gulliver is in the position of desisting from 
lecturing mankind because his becoming a Yahoo again (suspicions 
of which motivated his lecture) is imminent. In fact, he appears to 
have become a Yahoo again in the middle of the last sentence of the 
volume! 


28 Gulliver's Travels, ed. Arthur S. Case (New York, 1938), p. 307. Here 


(particularly in the sentence I have italicized) is Swift’s own proof that, 
so far from conveying his disgust for his kind, he is only mocking the 
welcome supposedly offered other travelers. Cf. Martin Martin’s “One of the 
natives would needs express his high esteem for my person, by making a turn 
round about me sun-ways, and at the same time blessing me, and wishing me all 
happiness ; but I bade him let alone that piece of homage . . . but this poor man 
was .. . disappointed, as were also his neighbours . . . and one of them told me. 
that this was a thing due to my character from them . . . and they could not, nor 
would not fail to perform it.” Pinkerton, op. cit., III, 580-81. 
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IV 


The Travels took London by storm, as we know, and the tributes 
of Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, the duchess dowager of Marlborough, and 
others are familiar. But it is significant that praise of Part IV was not 
lacking. The Earl of Peterborough wrote to Swift (with some ironic 
exaggeration, surely) : 


. I am forced to write to you in the Yahoo language. The new one in fashion 
is much studied, and great pains taken about the pronunciation. Everybody, since 
a new turn, approves of it; but the women seem most satisfied, who declare for 
few words and horse performance. It suffices to let you know, that there is a 
neighing duetto appointed for the next opera.?® 


Joining in the fun, Pope wrote several poems celebrating the Travels, 
in one of which Gulliver is hailed by an English horse (writing in 
numbers) as a champion of horses’ rights: 


To.thee, we wretches of the Houyhnhnm band, 
Condemn’d to labour in a barbarous land, 
Return our thanks. Accept our humble lays, 
And let each grateful Houyhnhnm neigh thy praise. . . .°° 


In another, Pope explored the comic possibilities of the husband-wife 
relationship on Gulliver’s return. In this Epistle the bewildered Mary 
Gulliver reproaches Lemuel with “those visits to the sorrel mare,” 
watches him reject the dearly purchased fowl and asparagus in favor 
of oats, and declares : 


. would kind Jove my organs so dispose, 
To hymn harmonious Houyhnhnm through the nose, 
I'd call thee Houyhnhnm, that high-sounding name ; 
Thy children’s noses all should twang the same. 
So might I find thy loving spouse of course 
Endu’d with all the virtues of a horse. 


And the fact that, but for Pope’s refusal, the printer “would have 
printed ’em before the second Edition of the Rook’ indicates that 
the latter was fully aware of the appeal of Part IV as comedy. 

There were objections too, of course. What that famous suffragette, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, thought of having horses supplant 
women in men’s affections may be guessed. 


. great eloquence have they [the authors] employed to prove themselves beasts, 
and shew such a veneration for horses, that, since the Essex Quaker, nobody has 
appeared so passionately devoted to that species; and to say truth, they talk of a 
stable with so much warmth and affection, I cannot help suspecting some very 
powerful motive at the bottom of it.%2 


29 November 29, 1726. Correspondence, ed. Ball, III, 370. 

30 With the following extract, taken from Whitwell as ra William John 
Courthope, ed., Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1882), IV, 509-13. 
a from Pope to Swift, February 18, 1727. Eotenieen ed. Ball, 

32 Letter to Countess of Mar, November, 1726. Letters and Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord Wharncliffe, third edition, with additions and 
corrections by W. Moy Thomas (London, n.d.), I, 502. 
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But even the sentimental Richardson’s Miss Byron admits general 
approbation of Part IV, even while she scorns it: 


Swift . . . for his abominable Yahoo story, has complimented with a knowledge 
of human nature; but I hope that the character of human nature . . . of creatures 
made in the image of the Deity, is not to be taken from the overflowings of such 
dirty imaginations.®* 


The Countess of Suffolk, perceiving the spirit of the book, wrote to 
Swift on Gulliver's appearance : 


I cannot conclude without telling you, that our island is in great joy; one of our 
Yahoos, having been delivered of a creature, half ram and half Yahoo; and 
another has brought forth four perfect black rabbits. May we not hope . . . that 
in time our female Yahoos will produce a race of Houyhnhnms !*4 


And Swift, who long before 1726 had become fond of his animal crea- 
tions, was amused at her signature and answered : 


I will tell you an odd accident, that this night, while I was caressing one of my 
Houyhnhnms, he bit my little finger so cruelly that I am hardly able to write; 
and I impute the cause to some foreknowledge in him, that I was going to write 
to a Sieve Yahoo, for so you are pleased to call yourself.*® 


Doubtless other encomiums would reward the collector’s search, 
but perhaps the examples cited are indicative of the strong possibility 
that the reputation of Part IV has undergone an unfortunate de- 
terioration. This is, of course, not to infer that Swift conceived of 
Houyhnhnm-land solely as benevolent comedy, or that his audience 
received it only as such. Actually, so brief a study as the foregoing 
is but a preliminary step toward the rediscovery of what Swift was 
trying to say and of how it was received by his audience. Surely the 
greatness of the Travels makes it a step worth taking. 


Duke University 


88 Sir Charles Grandison (London, 1754), II, 83. 
84 November 17, 1726. Correspondence, ed. Ball, III, 362. 
85 February 1, 1727. Correspondence, ed. Ball, III, 375. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE AS OFFICE-SEEKER 
(PART TWO) 


By Harrison Hayrorp and MErRRELL Davis 


III 


After his failure to secure a consulship in 1853, Melville had to keep 
on writing for a living. His health, however, improved during the sum- 
mer of 1853, for in August his wife reported to her father that “Her- 
man is very well” and engaged in mountain climbing.® In the next 
three years he turned out a series of magazine sketches and stories, 
including three long pieces, and by the fall of 1856 had The Confidence 
Man ready for the press. But physicians warned that to continue 
writing might make him a confirmed invalid.** Money from Lemuel 
Shaw made possible a voyage to England and the Holy Land between 
October, 1856, and May, 1857, and from it he returned much im- 
proved in health.*? 

During his absence members of his family tried to find a job that 
would “induce him to lay aside his pen” by offering him more health- 
ful occupation and at least a partial means of support. In April, 1857, 
his sister Augusta urged their Uncle Peter to get him a position in 
the New York Custom House: 


Another letter received from Herman dated Rome Feb’ 27**, announcing his 
return home next month, leads me to write you upon the subject of which we 
were speaking the day before I left Albany. We all feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that something should be done to prevent the necessity of Herman’s 
writing as he has been obliged to for several years past. Were he to return to 
the sedentary life which that of an author writing for his support necessitates, 
he would risk the loss of all the benefit to his health which he has gained by his 
tour, & possibly become a confirmed invalid. Of this his physicians have warned 
him. Before he left home he was convinced that a residence in the country was 
not the thing for him, & could he have met with an opportunity of disposing of 
his place he would have done so. Now in order to induce him to lay aside his pen 
it would be necessary to secure to him some position which would give him 
occupation, & to some extent, means of support. The Custom House seems the 
only quarter for us to look to. And it is believed that if a strong effort were 
made by his influential friends in Albany, Mr. Corning & others, an office there 
could be secured to him. Indeed it has been suggested to us that your intimacy 
with Judge Parker might be the means of affecting it, since from his position 
as candidate for Governor, he commands influence with the Collector in New 


50 Elizabeth Melville to Lemuel Shaw, Arrowhead, August 10, 1853. M, HCL. 

51 See Augusta Melville’s letter of April 7, 1857, quoted below. Hawthorne, 
in English Notebooks, p. 432, summarizes these years, partly from what Melville 
told him, partly from his own observation. See Merton Sealts, “Herman Mel- 
ville’s ‘I and My Chimney,’” American Literature, XIII (1941), 142-54. 

52 Lemuel Shaw, Jr., June 2, 1857, quoted below. Henry Gansevoort to Peter 
Gansevoort, Cambridge, December 9, 1857 (Paltsits, Family Correspondence, 
p. 14) ; Mrs. Melville’s later biographical notes (Journal up the Straits, p. xvi). 
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York in securing some appointments. To be sure Herman has never been a 
politician, but he belongs to a Democratic family, & one which has done much 
for its party, & received little from it. Then aside from these facts, Herman is 
just one of those persons who should be considered in filling these places, for he 
has done honor to, & reflected credit upon his Country. 

I did not, my dear Uncie, intend to occupy so much of your time as I have 
done, but in my deep anxiety for the future well-being of a beloved brother I 
could not be more brief. I feel assured that you will do all in your power for his 
interests, & with the influence which Judge Parker can exert in his behalf, we 
feel sanguine as to the result. . . .5% 


Peter Gansevoort shared Augusta’s concern, but his reply on April 
9 pointed out an objection: 


. .. Believing with you that a return to his former sedentary life, would risk the 
loss of the health gained by his tour; I fully coincide in your views of the impor- 
tance of his being withheld from the confinement of severe labour to which his 
occupation compels him. 

Your suggestion of a place in the Custom House New York I readily adopted ; 
& prepared to enlist the influence of my friends in the matter; but this morning 
was met by an objection . . . Viz. that he is not a Citizen of this State, but resides 
in the State of Mass‘*- This difficulty I seriously regret as it prevents my 
friends from uniting with me in efforts which I gladly would have made in that 
direction. . . .54 


After investigating, Augusta replied on April 16, “I have been 
informed that custom has settled this question in the negative, & that 
there exists no necessity that the person applying for office should be 
a citizen of the state where the post is located. . . . It is a common 
practise in the city of New York to appoint persons residing out of 
the state in the Custom house there. . . .” She cited several cases and 
added, ““Now Herman by birth & from his residence in the city of 
New York is known as a New Yorker; all his books are published 
in that city; all his interests are there except the land in Massachu- 
setts. Then it is well known that he has never voted in Mass., or taken 
any part in State matters. With some of these facts Mr. Schell, the 
Collector is acquainted for he is personally known to him.”** On this 
assurance Peter Gansevoort obtained a letter to Augustus Schell, 
whom President Buchanan had just appointed to the collectorship, 
from Judge Amasa J. Parker, the defeated Democratic candidate for 
governor in the previous year’s election, and a “friendly” word from 
Erastus Corning, a wealthy and powerful Albany Democrat and 
president of the New York Central Railroad; and he himself wrote 
to Schell in Melville’s behalf.** 


- ve pao Melville to Peter Gansevoort, Gansevoort, April 7, 1857. G-L, 

54 G-L, NYPL. 

55G-L, NYPL. Register of Officers and Agents...in the Service of the 
United States on Thirtieth September 1857 (Washington, 1857), pp. 47-57, con- 
firms Augusta’s information, listing forty-seven New York Custom House 
officers from twelve states other than New York. 

56 Peter Gansevoort to Augusta Melville, Albany, April 17, 1857. G-L, 
ot wee Gansevoort to Augustus Schell (draft), Albany, April 17, 1857. 
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Lemuel Shaw also wrote to Judge Parker, who replied on May 11: 


Your favor of the 24 inst reached me in due course of mail, and in answer I 
am happy to assure you, it will give me pleasure to do all in my power to secure 
a place in the New York Custom house for M* Melville. 

Before your letter was rec‘, I had, already, on the suggestion of some of his 
friends here, written to M* Schell our newly appointed collector, urging his 
appointment, & I will do any thing further in my power. 

What will really be his chances of success I do not know. I am told there is 
a very large number of applicants—there are, however, considerations in the 
case of M* Melville that I am sure will have great weight with those making 
the appointments, & which cannot fail, I think, to give a preference to the appli- 
cation in his behalf.57 


Whether or not Melville knew in advance of these negotiations, he 
was willing to accept a Custom House position and to give up writing 
for the present. “Herman returned in the City of Manchester about 
ten or twelve days ago,” wrote Lemuel Shaw, Jr., to his brother 
Samuel on June 2. “He says he js better than at any time while absent, 
but still he is not perfectly well; he staid with us about a week & I 
gave a dinner-party for him & had a very pleasant one, Dr. Holmes 
& the two Dana’s &c. Herman says he is not going to write any more 
at present & wishes to get a place in the N. Y. Custom House.” 

For some reason, however, Melville got no appointment after Schell 
took office on July 1, and this fourth attempt to solve his problem of 
livelihood by a government job failed like the three earlier ones.*° 


How he supported his family for the next few years is uncertain. 
The means he had pursued for the last decade had been forbidden 
him by his physicians, and he did not return to professional writing. 
His promise, in August, 1857, to contribute to the new Aflantic 
Monthly suggests that he had not resolved to give it up altogether ;*° 
and before very long he was writing poetry." At the dinner party 
given by Lemuel Shaw, Jr., “Holmes remarked in the course of the 
conversation that a lecturer was a literary strumpet subject for a 
greater than whore’s fee to prostitute himself.”** Possibly this means 
of earning a living was already in Melville’s mind. At least, in the 
fall of 1857 he began lecturing, and for the next three years continued 
to lecture during the winter months. This expedient freed him from 
the closed room and the overwrought imagination, but it exposed him 
to winter travel and drafty lecture halls, which cannot have been 
beneficial to a man afflicted with sciatica and “neuralgic complaints 


57 MHS. 

58 MHS. 

59 See “Hon. Augustus Schell, 2. wir of the Port of New York,” 
Democratic Review, new series, XL (1857) 517-20 

H. Birss, “Herman Melville and the Atlantic Monthly,” Notes & 
Pex CLXVII (September 29, 1934), 223-24. 

61 By May, 1860, he had ready for publication a book of something over a 
hundred manuscript pages, for which no publisher was found. See Meade Min- 
soue® Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville (New York, 1922), 
pp. ff. 

62 Diary of Henry Sanford Gansevoort, May 27, 1857. G-L, NYPL. 
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in his head and limbs.”** Unfortunately, lecturing neither provided 
enough money to support his family nor did it restore his health. Once 
again he tried a sea voyage, sailing aboard his brother Tom’s ship 
Meteor for California on May 30, 1860. In November he returned, 
with his health only partially restored and his problem of livelihood 
still to confront. 


IV 


The life Melville resumed at Pittsfield during the winter of 1860- 
1861 was one of such “extreme solitude” and “devotion to study” that 
by February his relatives were more than ever alarmed about his 
health. They thought it imperative for him to leave Pittsfield, and 
almost in desperation they revived their attempt of eight years before 
to get him a consulship. As before, his brother Allan took the lead. 
On February 18 he wrote to George Griggs, their sister Helen Maria’s 
husband, a Boston lawyer, concerning the post at Florence. Griggs 
replied, from Boston, on February 20: “. . . I have made some in- 
quiries about the consulship at Florence and I learn it is worth only 
about $500 per year. Perhaps if that is the fact it will not be desirous 
to make any great effort to secure it for Herman.” Judge Shaw was 
too unwell to be consulted, Griggs reported, unless the post seemed 
worth seeking. 

In spite of its low fees, the Florence consulate had advantages. 
Melville’s duties would be lighter there than at a busy port; his ex- 
penses would be less than in America; the mild climate would benefit 
his health ; educational advantages would be available to his children ; 
the company of artists and men of letters would revive his convivial 
impulses.** Soon after Lincoln’s inauguration he was seeking the 
appointment. He solicited letters of recommendation, and this time 
he went to Washington. On March 15 he wrote to his Uncle Peter, 
“Tt has been suggested to me that I might procure some foreign 
appointment under the new Administration—the Consulship at Flo- 
rence, for example. In many respects such an appointment would be 
desirable for me, altho’ the emoluments are not very considerable. At 
all events, it is my purpose to apply.”® 

To secure his uncle’s help he stopped at Albany on his way to New 
York and Washington. Since Peter Gansevoort was not among the 
Free-Soil Democrats who had turned Republican, he had no political 
influence with the Administration. He had some personal influence, 
however, with his townsman Thurlow Weed, who, besides being a 
powerful Republican politician, was the political partner of William 

*8 Hawthorne, English Notebooks, p. 432; Elizabeth Melville’s later bio- 
graphical notes, Journal up the Straits, p. xvi. 

6 G-L, NYPL (copy). Allan’s letter to Griggs has not been found. 

85 See the letter, quoted below, from Lemuel Shaw to Senator Sumner, Bos- 


ton, March 21, 1861. NA. Further letters of Lemuel Shaw are unavailable. 
66 Paltsits, Family Correspondence, pp. 16-17. 
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E. Seward, the new Secretary of State.** Weed was one of the two 
men upon whom Melville based his hopes. The other was Senator 
Charles Sumner, who belonged to the opposite, Radical, wing of 
the party. 

When Melville called upon Weed in Albany, Weed was in New 
York, and when he inquired for him at the Astor House on March 20, 
he found “the bird flown back to its perch—Albany.” “I have thought 
it advisable under the circumstances,” he thereupon reported to his 
uncle, “to address him a note which I here enclose to you. ... May 
I ask you to write him a note, enclosing mine? I think you can thus 
greatly aid me. But it ought to be done immediately. A very brief note 
will answer, so it be strong & urgent. I leave here tomorrow for 
Washington ; and letters will reach me there any time during the next 
ten days.”’** Melville’s enclosed note to Weed was dated from New 
York the same day, March 20: 


I have thought you might remember me sufficiently to justify my asking your 
friendly aid —I desire to obtain the appointment of Consul at Florence. 

I have taken steps to secure strong letters to Senator Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts—the state of my present residence. But, above all, an earnest letter from 
yourself to Gov. Seward would further my design. 

I am aware, of course, that in your position you must be harassed by similar 
applications, but yet I am not without hope of your assistance. 

Without trespassing upon you further, I will only add—in case you should 
interest yourself in the matter—that letters will reach me at Washington any 
time during the next ten days.®® 


This note, too, missed Weed in Albany, for Peter Gansevoort re- 
ported three days later, “Your letter of the 20 inst enclosing one to 
Mr. Weed did not reach me until this evening. I immediately sent 
your note to Mr. Weed. Mr. Waite [?] left it at his house & was 
informed that Mr. Weed had yesterday gone to Washington.” “You 
of course will see him then,” he added, “‘and thus have the best oppor- 
tunity to avail yourself of his kind services & powerful influence. He 
will no doubt, advise you frankly as to your prospects & if the Post 
at Florence is engaged suggest some other position.”’"® 

Although Melville relied upon Weed and Sumner, he did not 
neglect to secure letters to President Lincoln. Three of these, from 
Pittsfield, Lawrence, and New York, were general recommendations 
signed by locally influential persons. The letters from Pittsfield and 
Lawrence were alike, and both were probably circulated by his 
brother-in-law, John C. Hoadley, who was professionally well known 


*7 On August 15, 1846, Melville had presented Weed a copy of Typee (sce 
his accompanying note in the Berg Collection, NYPL). Extracts from the book 
and praise of it had been published in Weed’s Evening Journal. Weed had known 
Melville and his Gansevoort cousins from boyhood. 

68 Paltsits, Family Correspondence, p. 17. 

6° Original letter in the Thurlow Weed papers, in the Rush Rhees Library, 
University of Rochester. 

70 Gansevoort to Melville, Albany, March 23, 1861 (draft). G-L, NYPL. 
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in both cities. The Pittsfield letter, dated March 14, bore nine signa- 
tures, of leading businessmen, some of them of statewide promi- 
nence.”* At least two had considerable influence in Massachusetts 
Republican councils. The Lawrence letter, dated March 19, was 
signed by Hoadley and six others. It was a roster of the leading men 
of Lawrence.” The third letter, from New York, dated only March, 
1861, and worded much like the others, carried seven signatures, all 
of which were known to Weed and Seward and at least two of which, 
those of David Dudley Field and John A. Dix, were known to Lin- 
coln.7* Of the other two letters to the President, one was a brief note 
from Alexander H. Rice, Republican Congressman and former 
mayor of Boston,”* and the other was a strong recommendation from 
Alexander W. Bradford, a prominent New York lawyer who had 
grown up with the Melville brothers in Albany and was a close friend 
of the Gansevoorts."* This letter Melville probably got from Bradford 
while in New York. 

On March 21, Thursday, Melville joined the hordes of office- 
seekers at Washington. On Friday night he attended the second 
White House levee and among hundreds of others shook hands with 
Lincoln who went at it in a spirit Melville recognized—‘“like a man 
sawing wood”; the next night he was at a party in company with 


71 The Pittsfield signers were Thomas Pomeroy, Julius Rockwell, James D. 
Colt, H. Colt, P. L. Page, E. H. Kellogg, Robert Campbell, William Pollock, 
and J. D. Adamson. Julius Rockwell, who also wrote separately to Sumner, was 
a justice of the Superior Court, had been both senator and representative in 
Congress, had served conspicuously in the state legislature, and had run un- 
successfully for governor, as a Republican, in 1855. E. H. Kellogg had been a 
leading candidate for the Republican gubernatorial nomination in 1860. James D. 
Colt, a former law partner of Rockwell, was also active in state and local politics, 
and was a selectman of Pittsfield. Henry Colt, P. L. Page, and William Pollock 
were prominent businessmen, Pollock being one of the wealthiest cotton manu- 
facturers in Berkshire. Robert Campbell had abandoned his medical practice to 
pursue his interest in railroads, ~~ otechnics, fine arts, and the manufacture of 
fire engines. See J. E. A. Smith, History of Pittsfield, passim. 

72 The Lawrence signers were John R. Rollins, J. C. Hoadley, H. K. Oliver, 
William C. Chapin, George P. Briggs, George D. Cabot, and Charles S. Stor- 
row. John R. Rollins, paymaster of the Essex Company, was Whig mayor of 
Lawrence in 1857 and 1858, and was defeated as Republican candidate for mayor 
in 1860. Henry K. Oliver was Republican mayor in 1859. Charles S. Storrow, as 
agent and chief engineer of the Essex Company, had laid out the city, and was 
its first mayor (1853) and leading citizen. The city had been named, at his 
suggestion, for Amos Lawrence, uncle of T. Bigelow Lawrence who was given 
the post at Florence for which these leading citizens were recommending Mel- 
ville. See H. A. Wadsworth, History of Lawrence, Mass. (1880), passim. 

78 The signers were E. P. Hurlbut; A. H. Bradford; Samuel Blatchford and 
R. M. Blatchford, wealthy lawyers and bankers friendly with Seward and Weed, 
and heavy contributors to the Republican campaign chest—R. M. Blatchford 
being appointed Minister to Rome; John A. Dix (“in case a new appointment is 
to be made’), recently Secretary of Treasury under Buchanan; George T. M. 
Davis; and David Dudley Field, prominent Republican lawyer, at whose Stock- 
bridge home Melville and Hawthorne first met, in 1850. 

74 Washington, February 28, 1861 (no salutation). NA. 

75 Alexander W. Bradford to President Lincoln, New York, no date. NA. 
~~ was the son of John M. Bradford, the early minister of the Melvilles 
in Albany. 
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the Vice President and several senators; twice he visited the Senate 
where, in spite of the national crisis and the siege of Fort Sumter, 
“nothing very interesting” was being transacted; he admired the 
marble of the new Capitol wings, inspected the Washington Monu- 
ment, and tried in vain to gain audience with Sumner and Weed. On 
Sunday, after three days in the capital, he reported to his wife, “As 
yet I have been able to accomplish nothing in the matter of the consul- 
ship—have not in fact been able as yet so much as even to see any one 
on the subject. I called last night at Senator Sumner’s, but he was at 
a dinner somewhere. I shall call again tomorrow.”"* 

“Poor Senators!” wrote Adam Gurowski in his Washington diary 
at this time. “Some of them must spend nights and days to decide on 
whom to bestow this or that office.... Poor good-natured Senator 
Sumner, in his earnest honest wish to be just and of service to every- 
body, looks as a hare trackec by hounds, so are at him office-seekers 
from the whole country.”"* Besides being a Radical Republican leader, 
the Massachusetts senator had just become chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and thus could make recommendations for 
foreign posts and influence confirmation or rejection of the President’s 
nominees."* Melville had secured strong letters to him, one of which, 
from George Griggs, he presented as a letter of introduction : 


I am not quite certain whether you are acquainted with my brother-in-law 
Herman Melville Esq who will hand this note to you. But if not personally 
acquainted, you have long known him as a member of the Republic of Letters. 

He is desirous of serving the country, whose literature he has helped to make, 
in the capacity of Consul at Florence, and to diversify the labors of authorship, 
with those of the consulate. 

I know you will be very happy to recognize in him the claims of “the men of 
thought” though I fear you are almost oppressed by the claims of the “men of 
action.” 

Any assistance you may render him in the object of his visit to Washington 
will be gratefully regarded as a personal favor.*® 


By the time Melville gained audience and presented this letter, his 
application had already been made known to Sumner by recom- 
mendations from John C. Hoadley, Lemuel Shaw, and Richard H. 
Dana, Jr. Hoadley, like Griggs, knew Sumner, and he too advocated 
Melville on literary grounds.*® Both realized that literary distinction 
meant more to Sumner than political expediency. Lemuel Shaw, 
despite his failing health, also wrote to Sumner, on March 21: 


Mr. Herman Melville of Pittsfield, whose literary reputation is well known to 
you, is desirous of obtaining a consulship, at Florence. He has suffered some- 


76 Thorp, Herman Melville, pp. 400-01. 

7? Adam Gurowski, Diary from March 4, 1861, to November 12, 1862 (Boston, 
1862), p. 18. 

78 Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1893), 
IV, 25 ff.; Harry J. Carman and Reinhard H. Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage 
(New York, 1943), passim. 

79 Griggs to Sumner, Boston, March 21, 1861. NA. 

80 Hoadley to Sumner, New York, March 11, 1861. NA. 
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what in his health, as his friends believe, by devotion to study, and a life of 
extreme solitude ; and they fully believe, that with the improvement to be derived 
from a mild climate, a more free social intercourse with artists and men of 
letters and refinement, he would be able to perform the duties of American 
Consul at Florence, with great credit to his country, and to the benefit of the 
many Americans, travelling and resident, who seek the refined and polished 
society of that seat of the arts. He would find there, as I understand, the advan- 
tages of cheap living, & the benefits of education for his children. I do therefore 
earnestly recommend his case to your favorable notice and consideration.®* 


In 1853 Dana had been willing to assist Melville, but as a Free- 
Soil Whig he had possessed no influence with the Democratic adminis- 
tration. Now, as a Republican, Dana had influence in his own right and 
through his friendship with Sumner. His help had been requested by 
both Shaw and Melville, but he explained to each, as he wrote to 
Sumner, “that my rule prevents me from giving him a letter or paper, 
but does not prevent my naming him favorably in my regular corre- 
spondence, & I should do so in my letters to you.” He kept this 
promise by adding, “I like the notion of such consulships going to 
men of letters—of note in the Republic of letters, & Melville is a 
capital good fellow, good manners & feelings. Duty requires me to 
suggest a doubt whether his health is sufficient. Of that I know 
nothing, & you can judge, on seeing him.’’* 

Thus prepared, Sumner received him cordially. On March 28, how- 
ever, after only a week in Washington, Melville was unexpectedly 
called home by the serious illness of Lemuel Shaw, who died on 
March 30. Melville left a note for the Senator : 


A letter received since my seeing you this morning necessitates my leaving 
town early tomorrow ; and I fear I shall not be able to return very soon. 

I have tried to find you this afternoon and evening without success and learn 
that you will not be at your rooms again until it is too late for me to renew 
my call. 

Permit me to thank you very much for your friendliness, and to hope that you 
may yet efficaciously exert it in my behalf. 

I desire to be considered as an applicant for the consulship at Glasgow. 

My affair has thus far been pretty much entirely in your hands, and with you 
I must now leave it.®° 


Sumner had told Melville that the Florence consulship was already 
filled. T. Bigelow Lawrence had received the commission on March 
27, the day before Melville’s interview with Sumner. Melville’s appli- 
cation had not been at hand to be weighed against Lawrence’s; but 
he could not have won the appointment over him. T. Bigelow Law- 
rence was the son of Abbott Lawrence, one of the wealthiest and most 


81 Shaw to Sumner, Boston, March 21, 1861. NA. 

82 See James D. Hart, “Melville and Dana,” American Literature, IX (1937), 
53-55, for Melville to Dana, March 20; Dana to Sumner, March 21; Shaw to 
Sumner, March 21 (a second letter, concerning Dana’s recommendation). On 
April 12, partly through Sumner’s influence, Dana was named United States 
Atiorney for Massachusetts. 

83 Melville to Sumner, Washington, March 28, 1861. NA. Frederick Hatha- 
way Chase, Lemuel Shaw (Boston, 1918), p. 270. 
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distinguished merchants and Republicans in Massachusetts and for- 
mer minister to Great Britain; he had served as attaché un: cr his 
father and James Buchanan and as Acting Secretary of Legation 
under Ingersoll and Buchanan; and his supporting letters were far 
stronger than Melville’s.** 

Sumner tried to help Melville. He encouraged him to apply for 
other posts, particularly that at Glasgow. In the file of recommenda- 
tions he placed the letters he had received from Griggs, Hoadley, and 
Lemuel Shaw, together with one from Julius Rockwell, and Melville’s 
own note, where they joined the five letters to the President. In signed 
endorsements he called “attention” to Melville’s note and “particular 
attention” to Shaw’s letter; and in a memorandum he recommended 
Melville “most cordially” for Geneva and Manchester as well as Glas- 
gow.*® The whole group he transferred to the file of applications for 
Glasgow. Thus Sumner acted the friendly part Peter Gansevoort had 
hoped Thurlow Weed might play. Possibly Melville got audience with 
Weed as well, but the last sentence of his note to Sumner suggests 
that he had received no help from that or other sources. 

Once again, Melville got no appointment. The Administration 
needed the consulates for the loyal servants to whom it could supply 
no higher offices.** On August 10, the Glasgow post, salary $1,000 
and fees, was conferred upon Dr. John S. Prettyman, a Delaware 
Republican editor,*’ and apparently Melville’s application was given 
no further consideration. Weed’s help might have been more effective 
than Sumner’s. Though rebuffed by Lincoln in his more extravagant 
claims to patronage, Weed could name a consul if he wished ;** but 
upon him Melville had no political claim to favor and too slight per- 
sonal claim. As always before, it was Melville’s misfortune to have 


84 Twenty-two letters recommended Lawrence’s appointment: from the Mas- 
sachusetts Delegation in Congress; Governor John A. Andrew of Massachu- 
setts; Senators Zachary Chandler of Michigan, Ira Harris of New York, 
L. F. S. Foster of Connecticut, H. B. Anthony of Rhode Island, Lyman Trum- 
bull of Illinois, J. F. Simmons of Rhode Island; Peleg W. Chandler, elector 
from Massachusetts; N. L. Banks, ex-governor of Massachusetts; Henry J. 
Raymond, editor of the New York Times; Hon. George Bigelow, Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts; Hon. J. L. Goodrich, Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts, and 
Collector of Boston; Hon. John Sherman, member of Congress from Ohio; 
Henry S. Sanford, late U. S. Chargé at Paris; J. C. B. Davis, late Secretary of 
Legation at London; Hon. Simeon Draper of New York; Col. Ezra Lincoln of 
Boston; Postmaster-General Montgomery Blair; John J. Crittenden; Robert 
C. S. Schenck of Ohio, late Minister to Brazil; and Charles Delano, member of 
Congress from Massachusetts. NA. See “Col. Timothy Bigelow Lawrence,” 
— of the American Antiquarian Society, LIII (1869), 12-14. 


86 Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, pp. 98 ff. 

8? See NA files. Prettyman was one of more than forty editors rewarded with 
diplomatic posts. His nomination was rejected after he had assumed his duties, 
to make way for a Kentucky senator’s protégé, so aang was lucky to have 
missed the appointment. Manchester was given to Henry W. Lord, a Michigan 
a stump-speaker. Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, 
pp. 100, 125 ff. 

88 Thurlow Weed, Autobiography (Boston, 1883), I, 60; Carman and Luthin, 
Lincoln and the Patronage, pp. 60 ff. 
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influence only at second hand.** Not until his claim was friendship 
with the nominating officer was he at last successful in his office- 
seeking. 

Vv 

Success came five years later, in November, 1866, when he was 
nominated inspector in the New York Custom House. Failing to 
escape to Florence or Glasgow in 1861, he had stayed on at Pittsfield 
for two years, and then had moved to New York in October, 1863. 
During this period Lemuel Shaw’s legacy to Elizabeth Melville alle- 
viated but did not finally solve Melville’s problems of health, liveli- 
hood, and literary expression. He could welcome the Custom House 
job for the benefits of outdoor work and for the four dollars a day 
it paid. How he finally got on the government payrolls remains un- 
certain; but the keys to success lay in the insignificance of the job 
and the friendship of Henry A. Smythe, the collector who bestowed 
it. Melville and Smythe had struck up a travelers’ acquaintanceship 
of several days in Switzerland, in April, 1857, and evidently Melville 
had renewed it after Smythe took office.*° Probably he was also 
recommended to Smythe by others, but his appointment was not 
political. 

Smythe, a New York merchant and banker, was named collector 
by President Johnson in January, 1866, on the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the commercial interests but to the disgruntlement of 
Republican politicians interested in the extensive patronage and 
business favors connected with the office.** Within a year an investi- 
gating committee of the House was airing charges that he had secured 
the appointment by promising official favors to two senators and to 
friends and relatives of the President; that he had dismissed and 
appointed wholesale; and that his whole administration was in- 
competent. 

Whatever his crimes, Smythe’s real offense was an involved matter 
of Republican factional politics, in which he sided with the unpopular 
president. According to his testimony before the investigating com- 
mittee, however, he had paid “very little” attention to the men’s 


political views, and had made the numerous dismissals and appoint- 


89 William Dean Howells, who had written a campaign biography of Lincoln, 
sought the consulship at Munich, and with the support of Secretary Chase got 
the unsalaried post at Rome; then through Nicolay and Hay he was appointed 
to Venice and the salary of that post was raised from $750 to $1,500. See 
Howells, Years of My Youth (New York, 1916), pp. 155-56, 203, 236-38; 
Literary Friends and Acquaintances (New York, 1900), pp. 80-81. 

9 Journal up the Straits, pp. 167-69; Arthur Stedman, ed., Typee (Boston, 
1892), p. xxv; J. E. A. Smith, Biographical Sketch of Herman Melville (Pitts- 
field, 1891), p. 17. 

91 See Harper's Weekly, X (May 12, 1866), 300, for a short biographical 
sketch and a portrait of Smythe. See Diary of Gideon Welles (Boston, 1911), 
II, 484, 566; Congressional Globe, 40th Congress, Ist Session (1867), pp. 120 ff., 
283 ff., and passim. 
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ments entirely on his own judgment, never upon direction from Wash- 
ington, the President’s only directive to him having been, “Remove 
incompetent people and put in competent ones.”** Such too was the 
policy he claimed in submitting the name of Herman Melville, among 
many others, to the Secretary of the Treasury on November 28, 1866. 
He explained the accompanying removals as made for “more or less 
incompetency and to secure a better class of officers in place of those 
removed.”** The explanation was justified, at least as far as it applied 
to Melville’s appointment. 

With reformers and angry politicians investigating his benefactor’s 
management of the Custom House, Melville signed his oaths of office 
and of loyalty on December 5, 1866. When he presented himself for 
duty, Richard H. Stoddard was at hand to initiate him. Stoddard, 
unlike Melville, had been successful in his quest for office in 1853, 
and when he entered the service had found it manned by “incapable 
‘fogies’ of all ages,—the mentally lame, halt, and blind—for the 
Custom-House was an asylum for nonentities.”** The investigators 
found the personnel under Smythe’s regime, when Melville entered, 
scarcely more capable. Even literacy was not requisite. From top to 
bottom, moreover, under the spoils system, the service had long been 
notoriously venal. “My dear Sir,” wrote the Hon. C. B. Sedgwick to 
a clergyman who sought his influence in getting his son a job there in 
1861, “If you have a son who won't lie or steal, don’t for God’s sake, 
put him in the New York Custom-House; he would soon lose those 
qualities there, and get other habits not half so virtuous.”** So gross 
were the practices exposed by the committee in 1866 and 1867 that 
the high-minded Nation commented : 


Mr. Smythe before he took the Collectorship of the Port of New York, occupied 
a very high position as a man of honor, and his appointment was generally 
received with great satisfaction, as proof that the “good time” was at hand. But, 
according to the Congressional Committee, no sooner had he got into office than 
he took to the old game of jobbery. . . . The whole revelation is disgusting. If we 
cannot trust men like Mr. Smythe, whom may we trust? The answer is nobody, 
as long as the present system is continued. Until the public service becomes a 
career to which men devote their lives, the temptation to grab all one can during 
short terms of office will be so strong that the purest men will fall victims to it.%¢ 


The spoils system continued through the larger part of the nineteen 
years Melville spent in the Customs service.*’ A letter to the Secre- 


92 New York Custom House, 39th Congress, 2nd Session, H. R. Report No. 
30, Reports of Committees, III (1866-1867), pp. 74 ff. 

93H. A. Smythe to Secretary Hugh McCulloch, New York, November 28, 
1866. The nomination was approved on November 30, and wages specified as 
$4.00 per day. Melville’s two signed oaths are dated December 5, 1866. NA. 

% Stoddard, Literary Recollections, pp. 137 ff. 

95 “A Sensible Letter,” Harper's Weekly, V (April 13, 1861), 231. 

96 Nation, IV (March 7, 1867), 182; also IV (March 21, 1867), 226. 

97 Carl Russell Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage (New York, 1905), 
pp. 209 ff.; Dorman B. Eaton, The “Spoils” System and Civil-Service Reform in 
the Custom-House and Post-Office at New York (New York, 1882), passim. 
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tary of the Treasury from John C. Hoadley gives a brilliant picture 
of Melville, after six years under it, as one man of trust who did not 
fall victim to the temptation to grab.** Writing in an effort to secure 
for him “the undisturbed enjoyment of his modest, hard-earned sal- 
ary,” Hoadley expressed his deep interest in 


—Herman Melville—Proud, shy, sensitively honorable,—he had much to over- 
come, and has much to endure; but he strives earnestly to so perform his duties 
as to make the slightest censure, reprimand, or even reminder, impossible from 
any superior—Surrounded by low venality, he puts it all quietly aside,—quietly 
declining offers of money for special services,—quietly retufning money which 
has been thrust into his pockets behind his back, avoiding offense alike to the 
corrupting merchants and their clerks and runners, who think that all men can 
be bought, and to the corrupt swarms who shamelessly sink their pride ;—quietly 
steadfastly doing his duty, and happy in retaining his own self-respect—. . . . 


The characterization was both true and effective. The long-sought 
government office, in answering Melville’s problem of livelihood, 
brought problems of its own to which his own integrity was the suffi- 
cient solution. 


Northwestern University 
University of Washington 


®8 Hoadley to Boutwell, Lawrence, January 9, 1873. Jay Leyda had the pleas- 
ure of discovering this letter in the National Archives. 











WORDSWORTHIAN SOLITUDE 
By R. H. Bowers 


I 


No reader of Wordsworth’s poetry can fail to be impressed by the 
continual iteration, in one form or another, of the ideas of solitude, 
loneliness, and silence.' In fact, as Havens observes : 


In Wordsworth’s temple of Nature the ministring spirits are Solitude, Siience, 
and Loneliness. The three are sisters and the function of each is the same: to 
give the devotee the fullness of what is offered. Wordsworth was no hermit but 
an affectionate family man, who was keenly interested in the affairs of his coun- 
try, one who condemned “the heart that lives alone...at a distance from the 
Kind,” and who made the Solitary not the hero of The Excursion, but an ex- 
ample of “self-indulging spleen.” Yet, as it is recorded of the great Friend of 
Man that when by force they would make him king “he departed again into a 
mountain himself alone,” so Wordsworth filled the hidden springs of his being 
from lonely places, in solitude and in silence.? 


Or, to quote Bradley : 


And it is not merely that the poet is alone; what he sees is so too. If the leech- 
gatherer and the soldier on the moon-lit road had not been solitary figures, they 
would not have awakened “the visionary power”; and it is scarcely fanciful to 
add that if the boy who was watching for his father’s ponies had had beside him 
any more than 

The single sheep and the one blasted tree, 


the mist would not have advanced along the roads “in such indisputable shapes.” 
With Wordsworth that power seems to have sprung into life at once on the 
perception of loneliness. What is lonely is a spirit. To call a thing lonely or soli- 
tary is, with him, to say that it opens a bright or solemn vista into infinity. He 
himself “wanders lonely as a cloud”: he seeks the “souls of lonely places... .” 

The solitariness which exerted so potent a spell on Wordsworth had in it 
nothing “Byronic.” He preached in the Excursion against the solitude of “self- 
indulging spleen.” ... No poet is more emphatically the poet of community. A 
great part of his verse... is dedicated to the affections of home and neighbour- 
hood and country. .. .* 


It is notable that in both of these essays by two eminent critics there 
is a patent effort to defend the character of Wordsworth against the 
charge of being a hermit who cultivated solitude and turned away from 
social obligation. Of course, Wordsworth was not a hermit in the 


oes ie F. B. Snyder, “Wordsworth’s Favorite Words,” JEGP, XXII (1923), 
2 Raymond D. Havens, “Solitude, Silence, Loneliness,” Chap. IV of The 
Mind of a Poet (Baltimore, 1941), pp. 54-67; this essay first appeared, in a 
slightly different form, in Wordsworth and Coleridge: Studies in Honor of 
George McLean Harper, ed. E. L. Griggs (Princeton, 1939), pp. 12-25. 
8 A. C. Bradley, “Wordsworth,” in his Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 
1923), pp. 142-43. 
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literal sense of the word: he did not renounce society completely and 
live in seclusion—actually he seems to have been unusually dependent 
on the companionship of a few select souls who would minister to his 
needs. But to say that much of his poetry exhibits a quality akin to 
the hermit temper, to a habit of deliberately cultivating solitude, is an- 
other matter, which it is the central purpose of this paper to explore. 

Now it is extremely difficult to discuss much Romantic poetry, 
which is so autobiographical in substance, without impinging on an 
estimate of the character of the poet in question. To the average reader, 
external biographical knowledge is usually, although not necessarily, 
a part of the “meaning” of a poem. It is added to what the poem itself 
communicates. And the effort to disassociate the two areas of knowl- 
edge requires constant vigilance. Perhaps they cannot be wholly 
disassociated ; and perhaps it could be argued that they should not be 
disassociated since the experience of a reader is enriched thereby. 
Perhaps his poetry is the best documentary evidence for a poet’s 
biography. Nevertheless, there should be no confusion between a 
poet’s deliberately stated theory of poetry, or his statement of what 
poetry should be, or what its use should be, on the one hand, and his 
actual achievement, on the other. But even this poses a difficulty, 
because Wordsworth usually talks about the process and purpose of 
poetic composition, or of the formulation of his moral attitudes and 
feelings, in the very midst of poetic composition itself—in fact, this 
habit seems to constitute one of the basic characteristics of his art. 
Furthermore, while Wordsworth himself is aware that the “self- 
sufficing power of solitude” is a socially undesirable thing, and he 
voices disapproval of the “forest Hermit” in The Recluse (i, 607), he 
still justifies its cultivation in many memorable passages such as the 
following : 


for I would walk alone, 

Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whate’er there is of power in sound 
To breathe an elevated mood, by form 
Or image unprofaned; and I would stand, 
If the night blackened with a coming storm, 
Beneath some rock, listening to notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 
Thence did I drink the visionary power ; 

(The Prelude 11, 302-311; the A version differs slightly) 


Hence the attitude is complex, and hard for Wordsworth to describe 
fully. But the attraction of lonely places and of solitude far outweighs 
any occasional rejection. The attitude is not ambivalent—to use that 
cliché of modern criticism. He lauds his brother John by calling him 


A silent poet; from the solitude 
Of the vast sea didst bring a watchful heart 
(When to the Attractions of the Busy World, 80-81) 
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He claims Coleridge as a kindred soul : 


For thou hast sought 
The truth in solitude, 
(The Prelude 11, 460-61) 


And solitude does not mean actual loneliness since Nature is alive 
and responsive; “he truly is alone” only when immured by the vast 
metropolis : 


Where pity shrinks from unremitting calls, 
Where numbers overwhelm humanity, 
(The Reciuse i, 597-98) 


There can be little doubt that the poetic passages wherein the 
element of solitude is a constituent element, and often mixed with ele- 
ments of fear and awe, render the most characteristic Wordsworthian 
flavor. Havens concludes his careful essay by quoting such lines as 
these : 


Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 
(Loud is the Vale, 7-8) 


There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 
In symphony austere ; 

(Fidelity, 25-28) 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
(Brougham Castle, 163-64) 


And observing : 


The authentic, the essential Wordsworth, one is tempted to say, is here; at least 
his peculiar power is nowhere more fully revealed than in lines like these which 
deal with some of the chief sources of that power: solitude, silence, and lonely 
places. 


II 


The most ingenious effort to analyze Wordsworth’s concern with 
solitude, as far as I am aware, is in Dean Sperry’s book which takes as 
its theme an explanation for the alleged decline of Wordsworth’s 
poetic power after 1806. Since Sperry, at the time his book was pub- 
lished, was dean of the Harvard Theological School, it is not surpris- 
ing that this analysis occurs in the chapter devoted to Wordsworth’s 
religion.* 

* Willard L. Sperry, Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax (Cambridge, 1935), the 
title of which is derived from the statement by Professor Garrod that the last 


forty years of Wordsworth’s life are “the most dismal anti-climax of which 
the history of literature holds record” (Wordsworth [Oxford, 1923], p. 138). 
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Sperry starts his consideration by drawing attention to the com- 
plexity and ambiguity of elements which might be termed Christian, 
theistic, or pantheistic in Wordsworth’s poetry, and argues that he 
“seems to me to be religious at that deeper, undifferentiated level 
where distinctions hardly obtain. ... There is only one of our special- 
ized types of religion of which he became eventually incapable, the 
religion of humanism,—unless humanism be construed as communion 
with an ideal race to the entire neglect of actual men.’”* 

He then quotes with approval the following observations of White- 
head on religion: “Religion is what the individual does with his 
solitariness . . . and if you are never solitary you are never religious,” 
and notes that this concept presupposes self-conscious individuality. 
To Sperry the essence of religion is its effort to reconcile the ultimate 
contrasts of human experience: “religion requires an antithesis and 
the tension resulting from it... . Thus, God and man, the infinite and 
the finite, the immortal and the mortal, heaven and hell. . . .” In other 
words the religious life consists of the energetic effort to realize an 
ideal or to bring into being a condition contrary to fact. 

Furthermore, “solitariness is a state which cries out for comple- 
ment. It is the condition in which we realize vividly the half a life we 
live when we are restricted to ourselves. In practice Wordsworth 
used® loneliness as a device for discovering his kinship with the 
natural world.” 

However, in reading Sperry’s whole argument I have the constant 
feeling that he reads into Wordsworth’s terminology the connotations 
of traditional Christian sentiment. Of course, Sperry is very aware of 
the fact that Wordsworth has developed a special language of his own. 
But the contention that paired words and antithetical terms are delib- 
erately introduced to develop a theology, a religious tension, seems 
oversubtle to me, since any effort to understand requires that meaning 
be mainly derived by a process of comparison and contrast. Likewise 
Sperry’s contention that “the essence of solitariness is with him an 
immunity to sense experiences” seems to be overstated. Quite the 
reverse seems to be true in many of the poetic passages. 


III 


I would like to develop my own theory of the Wordsworthian culti- 
vation of natural objects or of human beings in solitude by an oblique 
tactic, by first quoting a passage from Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal 


of the Scotch tour of 1803: 


5 For a discussion of Wordsworth’s disillusion with “social man,” see Newton 
P. Stallknecht, “The Tragic Flaw in Wordsworth’s Philosophy,” in Words- 
worth and Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs, pp. 47-61. 

® Cf. Sperry’s remark in other connections that Wordsworth used his rustic 
heroes and heroines as “laboratory supplies” (p. 134), and that he “used” his 
friends (p. 223). 
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I remember one boy in particular; he had no hat on, and only had a grey plaid 
wrapped about him. It is nothing to describe, but on a bare moor, alone with his 
sheep, standing, as he did, in utter quietness and silence, there was something 
uncommonly impressive in his appearance, a solemnity which recalled to our 
minds the old man in the corn field.? 


Here the similarity of the subject matter and of the appreciation of the 
incident to much of her brother’s poetry (e.g., The Solitary Reaper) 
is unmistakable. In fact, by the phrase “to our minds,” she indicates 
that the experience was “shared” to some extent, and that they both 
had similar taste and lived in a similar climate of opinion. There is the 
same regard of subject matter as being poetic in itself; there is also 
the same habit, however faintly suggested, of considering the naming 
of an emotion (here through the adjective “alone”) as being equally 
poetic.*® 

An interesting editing of the passage cited above has been made by 
Dr. H. Eigerman in his edition of the “poems” of Dorothy Words- 
worth for the Columbia University Press in 1940. Eigerman prints it, 
after deleting the matter prior to the phrase “he had no hat on,” and 
after the phrase “in utter quietness and silence,” as though it were an 
imagist poem written in free verse style. He does not attempt to give 
it a title ; he calls it No. 62. Whether this sort of thing is justified need 
not concern us; the point is that some critics consider some passages 
in Dorothy’s prose of memorable poetic caliber. To others the passage 
cited might seem to provide the raw material for a poem rather than a 
significant poem itself—at least nothing much happens to the poet; 
there is no pronounced dramatic ingredient, no feeling of excitement, 
no straining to reconcile diverse elements. But it is a suggestive 
description of a sight, a gestalt, which contained valuable elements. 

Undoubtedly many of the passages in Wordsworth’s own poetry 
were of a similar texture and tone at first thought, or first draft, and 
were later “touched up,” perhaps several times, in tranquillity. One 
recalls, in The Prelude, how he expanded the introductory lines to the 
account of his meeting with the discharged soldier—a highly exciting 
experience—from five and a half to sixteen: 


When from our better selves we have too long 
Been parted by the hurrying world, and droop, 
Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired, 
How gracious, how benign, is Solitude; 

(The Prelude IV, 354-57) 


Concerning this alteration, De Selincourt dryly notes in his edition of 
the 1805 version: 


- Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. William Knight (London, 1897), I, 


8 For a discussion of this second point, see Josephine Miles, Wordsworth and 
~- a 0)” of Emotion, University of California Publications in English, 
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Wordsworth added this passage, doubtless, to explain the strange effect pro- 
duced on him by his meeting with the soldier. But it was unnecessary, and the 
rather elaborate style in which it is written contrasts awkwardly with the bare, 
telling simplicity of the narration that follows. 


Accordingly, the remark of Wilson Knight that “Wordsworth 
would isolate the poetic essence for awed inspection instead of using 
it,”* while containing an element of truth, is unhappily phrased. 
Wordsworth made a very definite “use” of such experiences and 
images, according to his need and fashion. He constantly wrote about 
them ;*° he does so much explaining, evaluating, and interpreting that 
there is little for a critic to explain, evaluate, and interpret." 

To me, then, the essence of the Wordsworth aesthetic, which varies 
little except in degree throughout his poetic career,’* rests simply in 
the apprehension of the value inherent in such a gestalt as that of the 
dimly discerned solitary figure against the sky. It is simply that and 
nothing more, before it is relished and talked about. The response of 
the spectator is simply “Isn’t it wonderful!” “Isn’t it mysterious!” 
“Isn’t it awful!” “Isn’t it sublime!” The attitude is somewhat similar 
to the experience which some readers of newspapers or weekly maga- 
zines undergo when they read about, or see pictures of, some catas- 
trophe or disaster in some remote corner of the world: “Isn’t it ter- 
rible!” There is nothing practical that they can immediately do about 
the disaster ; they can merely try to imagine more fully what really 
happened ; they can express a social sympathy. And to the degree that 


®G. Wilson Knight, The Starlit Dome (New York, 1941), p. 14. 

10 The manner of making direct statements about emotions, characteristic of 
many Romantic poets, rather than allowing images to speak for themselves forms 
one aspect of the hostile criticism of the Romantics in the New Criticism of such 
writers as Richards, Eliot, Tate, Ransom, or Brooks; for a criticism of these 
critics, see Richard H. Fogle, “Romantic Bards and Metaphysical Reviewers,” 
ELH, XII (1945), 221-50. 

11 My friend William Ruff once remarked to me that “Wordsworth did the 
critics’ work for them.” However, Lucy Gray and The Solitary Reaper seem 
to be two clear instances where Wordsworth remains largely content to let the 
experience speak for itself. 

12 A recent effort to combat the older “heresy” of “The Two Wordsworths” 
is that of Mary E. Burton, The One Wordsworth (Chapel Hill, 1942). While 
there was undoubtedly some overstatement in the many theories of “The Two 
Wordsworths,” such as that of the Lost Leader, or the poet who grew to distrust 
his own generous impulses, and who turned to Duty as a prop, or who fell victim 
to the associationist dogma that the senses fail, Dr. Burton’s work seems to be 
overstated too. This is the usual feature of most tendentious or eristic writing; 
nevertheless, her book was a valuable corrective. The concept of development is 
always ambiguous and difficult; is it to refer to actual change in personality or 
poetic practice under the pressure of events, or to the gradual emergence of 
latent potentialities? Or did the potentialities have to be latent before pressure 
would cause them to emerge? Or are we looking at the same personality as it 
responded to the pressure of different historical incidents? And after we get 
through with such hair splitting, have we said anything important? The poetic 
personality of William Wordsworth is far too complex an entity to submit to 
any pat description ; as many have remarked, he is one of the most difficult of the 
major English poets. One thing is certain: his work shows constant variety and 
er pgm and he wrote the majority of his best poems during the Golden 

ecade. 
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their awareness is sharpened and refined by imaginative sympathy 
their personality matures. 

To revert to the definition of religion advanced by Whitehead, and 
previously cited: There are many different kinds of religious activity, 
hence there must be many different definitions of religion. As a matter 
of fact, one type of “religious” person is he who insists on following a 
way of life which is valuable to him. Hence the behavior of a hermit in 
withdrawing from active social participation enables him to lead what 
he regards as a religious life. From his viewpoint this action is a 
necessary preliminary to cultivating the values inherent in the solitary 
state. One may consider this action as unsocial, rather than as anti- 
social. At least the action has a narrow rather than a wide social 
dimension or utility, and has always been condemned by the larger 
portion of mankind which prefers the gregarious and social life.** 

If one wants to talk about Wordsworth’s deliberate cultivation of 
solitude as being akin to the hermit temperament, there certainly is 
ample evidence in the poems to support such a position. It probably 
matters little whether the talk is couched in terms of religion, philos- 
ophy, or morality (in Wordsworth’s sense of man’s kinship with the 
Universe). For these terms are convertible if the subject is the whole 
personality of the poet as revealed through his art. At best they can 
only refer to arbitrarily selected facets of the personality. But the 
proper terminology should, I think, be that of art or aesthetic. For the 
central purpose and active response is persistently directed towards 
cultivating aesthetic awareness, which can place emphasis on aware- 
ness of others or awareness of self. 

And I feel that the value of the awareness is essentially that experi- 
enced by Wordsworth himself, not by others, or for others. In the 
Incident at Bruges of 1828, when.he and Dora heard from a distance 
the singing of the English nun, he says, after describing the expe- 
rience : 

Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 
A feeling sanctified 
By one soft trickling tear that stole 


From the Maiden at my side; 
(lines 33-36) 


13 Havens, Mind of a Poet, p. 54, appropriately quotes from Dr. Johnson: 
“There is a higher order of men . . . [who] ought to consider themselves as 
appointed the guardians of mankind: they are placed in an evil world, to exhibit 
public examples of good life; and may be said, when they withdraw to solitude, 
to desert the station which Providence assigned them”; and from that arch-critic 
poe pages and Romanticism, Irving Babbitt: “The main romantic motif of 
solitude. . . .” 

Cf. further this remark of Whitehead’s: “The insistence in the Platonic cul- 
ture on disinterested intellectual appreciation is a psychological error. Action and 
our implication in the transition of events amid the inevitable bond of cause to 
effect are fundamental. An education which strives to divorce intellectual or 
aesthetic life from these fundamental facts carries with it the decadence of 
civilization. Essentially culture should be for action, and its effect should be to 
divest labour from the associations of aimless toil” (The Aims of Education and 
Other Essays [New York, 1929], p. 73) 
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In short, the experience, and the memory of the experience, was en- 
hanced for Wordsworth by the fact that Dora too responded ; she was 
an essential ingredient in the gestalt ; but her feeling in itself was inci- 
dental as far as Wordsworth was concerned. He would presumably 
have been impressed even if Dora had not been with him, although the 
experience would have been different. I think that the presence of 
Dorothy in the Tintern Abbey experience is similar ; the fact that she 
was there was important to the poet, the fact that she might have also 
enjoyed herself was incidental. In other words, while the aesthetic of 
Wordsworth is intense and concentrated, it is introspective, it lacks 
social dimension. One can test this theory by taking the concluding 
lines to the second Lucy poem: 


But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 

and substituting another pronoun such as “us” or “you” ; immediately 
the characteristic perspective of Wordsworth is lost, the whole gestalt 
is altered. “Me” refers to William Wordsworth alone; it is not “me” 
in a broad social sense of suggesting that “of course, any reasonable 
man will agree with me.” And this interpretation is surely compatible 
with what we know of Wordsworth the man; it would be unthinkable 
to conceive of him as leading a Rochdale codperative movement or 
waiting on a committee of Parliament along with a delegation of 
Chartists—it would simply be out of character. 

The preceding remarks carry a certain unavoidable derogatory sug- 
gestion. This arises from the fact that a consideration of an aesthetic 
such as Wordsworth’s adumbrates the problem of morals, or desirable 
social action. But I have no wish to embark on a discussion of the 
vexed relations between art and morals" in this paper. And I see no 
convincing argument that one and the same person cannot cultivate 
self-centered aesthetic awareness on one hour of one day of the week 
and engage in desirable social action the next. 

But the same person usually does not, as is a matter of common 
observation, unless he is placed in a situation, often not of his own 
volition, which requires a socially appropriate response. Personality 
traits tend to influence all the responses of an individual; hence the 
aesthetic of Wordsworth which I have attempted to describe does tend 
to block or to preclude explicit moral action, mainly because it culti- 
vates a remote subject matter. 


14 Cf. Havens, Mind of a Poet, pp. 102-03: “A . . . confusion into which 
Wordsworth undoubtedly fell is that of not distinguishing between esthetic and 
moral values. The enjoyment of nature usually, though not always, exerts a 
refining influence on its sessors, just as the enjoyment of music or of carved 
jade does. Other things being equal, men who have these tastes are better than 
men without them. But this is not to say that they are better morally or intel- 
lectually. Byron’s sion for the mountains and the sea did not make him a 
faithful husband. The non-transfer of discipline from one field of thought to 
another, which is stil! widely ignored, was not generally understood a hundred 
years ago, and Wordsworth found it hard to believe that a man could love nature 
and still be cruel, selfish, or foolish.” 
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An-accurate impression of many of Wordsworth’s characteristics 
has long been available. Coleridge observed : 


Of all the men I ever knew, Wordsworth has the least femineity in his mind. 
He is all man. He is a man of whom it might have been said,—‘“It is good for 
him to be alone.” 

I think Wordsworth possessed more of the genius of a great philosophic poet 
than any man I ever knew or, as I believe, has existed in England since Milton; 
but it seems to me that he ought never to have abandoned the contemplative posi- 
tion which is peculiarly—perhaps I might say exclusively—fitted for him. His 
proper title is Spectator ab extra.15 


Spectator, to be sure—and the word implies many things; but in 
Wordsworth’s case it is limited to one who had eyes only for certain 
things, not for the broad range of human experience encompassed by a 
few greater English poets. Wordsworth, like most human beings, 
made his own world of experience; both art and science are reality 
seen through a temperament : 


I had a world about me—’twas my own; 
I made it, for it only lived to me, 
(The Prelude III, 141-42) 


It was in many ways a neat, tidy, organic world with which he was so 
familiar, and on which he was so emotionally dependent that he 
jealously defended it against any foreign intrusion, being in this all 
too human and understandable. He wanted experience, yes, but safe 
experience; he dealt mainly with homely and rustic subject matter 
that was held safely at a distance or with bookish legends located at a 
safe distance. 

At a later stage of his development he sees Nature as flux, not as, in 
the eighteenth-century sense, providing a norm of conduct which 
should be followed, but as mirroring and intensifying back to man the 
concepts which he already cherishes. Nothing new is added. 


... the forms 
Perennial of the ancient hills; nor less 
The changeful language of their countenances 
Quickens the slumbering mind, and aids the thoughts, 
However multitudinous, to move 
With order and relation. 
(The Prelude VII, 756-61) 


They prompt an integration of experience and personality, a recon- 
struction of the being of the spectator. The emphasis is on the intensely 
subjective, not on the social, not on the Mind of Man: 


My haunt, and the main region of my song 
(The Recluse i, 794) 


but on the mind of William Wordsworth, although the use of the 
generalization tends to relieve his statement of the stigma of egotism, 
and to conceal the fact that he often fails to practice what he preaches. 


15 The Table Talk and Omniana, Oxford ed. (1917), pp. 470, 189. 
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IV 


It is easy to forget that Wordsworth inherited the conception of 
nature as something to be worshipped in solitude from eighteenth- 
century literature and sentiment, from such poets as Thomson, Aken- 
side, or Beattie. This conception was “something taken for granted, 
not seeming to require demonstration or analysis.”** And it is easy, 
and at times charitable, to concede to the devotee of solitude an hon- 
orable status—as in these golden words of Professor Tinker : 


It is difficult to see how reflective poetry in its amplitude or landscape-painting 
in its beauty can come to perfection without a love of leisurely meditation and 
frequent recourse to solitude. Artists and poets alike express the wish for 
peace,—for a “lodge in some vast wilderness,” where the necessaries of life may 
be reduced to the jug and the loaf. An exponent of such solitude is the hermit, 
with his few books, his beads, and maple dish; and upon him the imagination of 
the painter has dwelt lovingly, even in ages which have belittled the holy art of 
meditation. The hermit, seen in relief against the vast majesty of mountain, 
cataract, and forest, stirs the emotion and kindles the imagination, for he is a 
symbol of the strangeness of our human plight,—man at bay in an alien world.17 


But we must not forget that the aesthetic of cultivating objects of 
nature in solitude, when applied to human beings, is apt to foster a 
narrow and even selfish basis for social and moral living. 

That there is a difficulty in transcending the limits of self-awareness 
when one is confronted with the pressure of other personalities, espe- 
cially those personalities whom Wordsworth himself cherishes, is 
attested by the poet in the following significant passage, which illus- 
trates one basic limitation in the Romantic attitude’* (I disregard any 
consideration of the significance of the style, such as the clumsy 
tautology in line 676) : 


Of ill-advised Ambition and of Pride 
I would stand clear, but yet to me I feel 
That an internal brightness is vouchsafed 
That must not die, that must not pass away. 
Why does this inward lustre fondly seek 
And gladly blend with outward fellowship? 
Why do they shine around me whom I love? 
Why do they teach me, whom I thus revere? 
Strange question, yet it answers not itself. 
(The Recluse i, 673-81) 


It answers not itself, no doubt, because Wordsworth finds it difficult 
if not impossible to think of others as having independent value and 


16 J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century English Poetry 
(New York, 1936), p. 199. 

17 C, B. Tinker, Painter and Poet (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), p. 121. 

18 It may be objected that the quoting of a passage “out of context” is insignifi- 
cant, as well as unfair to a writer. But a long meditative poem is not so closely 
knit as a short dramatic poem: in fact, we may say that it contains many smaller 
unities within a larger unity of mood and tone, and that the central ideas of these 
smaller unities may be extracted for examination without doing violence to the 
obvious factor of organic unity in the work as a whole. 
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dignity. His personality, his intense self-awareness, is stimulated by 
the external presence of human beings whom he “loves” ; but he can- 
not realize a context in which his own being is not the central point 
of focus. The stimulus enables him to integrate his personality, to 
cultivate his own self-awareness, to give his poetry its organic unity. 
But the experience is one-sided and lacking in broad social dimension. 
In fine, Wordsworth “uses” human beings much as he “uses” the 
objects of the natural world : they are a means rather than an end. 


University of Florida 











REVIEWS 


Goethe’s Autobiography: Poetry and Truth from My Own Life. By JoHANN 
WoLFrcaNnc von GoetHe. Translated by R. O. Moon. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. xvi + 700. $5.00. 


Only those who have tried for some years to secure an English version of 
Goethe’s autobiography for student use can really know how welcome is this new 
translation in modern format and type. Even a cursory inspection reveals that 
Mr. Moon has done an independent work, except for the versified portions. 
Strangely, Dichtung und Wahrheit seems to offer a translator the greatest of 
difficulty, for, although the original has always seemed fresh and vigorous, the 
spirit tends to evaporate in the translation. A comparison of the last lines of 
Goethe’s work will show the difference, however slight, between the 1933 Bohn 
and the new version: “The coursers of time, lashed, as it were, by invisible 
spirits, hurry on the light car of our destiny, and all that we can do is with calm 
courage to hold the reins firmly, and to guide the wheels, now to the left, now to 
the right, avoiding a stone here, or a precipice there. Who can tell whither he is 
being borne? seeing he hardly remembers whence he has come” (Bohn, II, 312). 
—‘“Lashed as by invisible spirits the sun steeds of time go on with the light car 
of our destiny, and nothing remains for us but bravely and composedly to hold 
fast the reins, and now to the right, now to the left, from a rock here, from a 
precipice there, to avert the wheels. Whither is he going, who knows? Scarcely 
can he remember whence he came!” (Moon, p. 700). Even though the verdict is 
given to Moon, it is no decisive victory, and certainly the fire of Egmont’s 
speech is utterly lacking. Still, we are indeed fortunate to have this work in 
English at all, and it is a major accomplishment of the Goethe Bicentennial to 
have achieved it. 

Curtis C. D. Vai 
University of Washington 


Goethe als Naturforscher. Edited by Dieter BasserMANN. Berlin: Minerva- 
Verlag, 1947. Pp. 161. 


This anthology of Goethe’s scientific writings, along with pertinent excerpts 
from his autobiographical works, letters, and conversations, is prefaced by Bas- 
sermann’s introductory essay, “Goethe als Naturforscher.” In his concise and 
lucid’ yet comprehensive appraisal of Goethe’s studies in naturai science in their 
totality, he reminds the reader that not until this century did the poet’s amazing 
oneness of conception in his manifold scientific endeavors come to be generally 
realized. Referring to the all-inclusive character of these efforts, extending from 
botany and zoology to geology, paleontology, and meteorology, as well as chem- 
istry and physics, particularly the much debated Farbenlehre, Bassermann re- 
marks that all this was not merely an attempt on Goethe’s part to grasp and 
interpret characteristically the phenomena of the world of animate or inanimate 
nature; the deeper import, we learn, is the following: 
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Die Gesetzlichkeiten, die er tiberall aufspiirte, die er schaute und ais Lehre 
darstellte, waren das Gesetz seines eigenen Wesens und Lebens, wie er es dar- 
lebte in seinem ganzen Sinn und Handeln bis in sein hohes Greisenalter, und 
wie er es in seinen dichterischen Werken gestaltet hatte. 


Among the scientific selections are “Die Natur,” “Geschichte meines bota- 
nischen Studiums,” the introduction to “Materialien zur Geschichte der Farben- 
lehre,” and the essays, “Uber den Granit,” “Anschauende Urteilskraft,” and 
“Einwirkung der neueren Philosophie”—the “influence” being that which applies 
to his approach to investigative science. Furthermore, such poems as “Die 
Metamorphose der Pflanzen,” “Metamorphose der Tiere,” “Eins und Alles,” 
and “Vermachtnis” are included as expressions in verse of Goethe’s conception 
of the organic unity of nature in all its phases. As a notable instance of the inter- 
relation of his scientific views and his poetry, a prose discussion of the meta- 
morphosis of butterflies is followed by the famous lines entitled “Selige Sehn- 
sucht.” Numerous Spriiche are also quoted, insofar as they reflect Goethe’s basic 
concepts of natural science in relation to “sittliche Weltordnung.” 

The third section contains extracts from Dichtung und Wahrheit, the 
Italienische Reise, and the Kampagne in Frankreich, as well as from the 
correspondence (with Schiller, the Humboldts, Schelling, Schopenhauer, Nees 
von Esenbeck, etc.) and the conversations with Eckermann. Appropriately 
enough, the last item is Goethe's final letter, written to Wilhelm von Humboldt 
on March 17, 1832, with significant pronouncements on man and the universe. 

Although the book may at first appear limited in scope, considering the extent 
of the complete scientific works, closer examination will reveal it as highly 
representative of what is most essential in these. With synthesizing skill ‘n 
choice and arrangement of material, Bassermann has succeeded admirably in 
depicting the thoroughgoing interpenetration of Goethe’s philosophy of nature 
and his poetic art. 

Cart HAMMER, JR. 
Louisiana State University 


Theatergeschichte der Goethezeit. By H. KinperMann. Wien: Verlag H. Bauer, 
1948. Pp. 932. 


The author of the above book has undertaken to compile what may be called 
the first reaily comprehensive history of the theater at Goethe's time, i.e., to 
combine the history of effect as experienced by the public with the history of 
dramatic representation from the point of view of the performer. In spite of the 
stupendous difficulties of collecting material under present conditions, Professor 
Kindermann has managed to weld the rich and varied harvest of his research to 
a unified whole, in which dramatic production, criticism, music, dance, and the 
actors themselves play a clearly defined part. 

The book opens with a prelude in which the author examines the influence of 
the antique drama of medieval plays and of the theater in the Italian Renaissance 
and the age of the Baroque, as also of the Comédie Francaise. The following 
chapters embrace the period which witnessed the productions of the directrice 
Neuberin up to the Hamburg Nationaltheater. Thus the author traces the devel- 
opment from the “virtuosity” to the “Kiinstlertheater.” 

The chapters on Ekhof's Gothaer Hoftheater and Schréder’s Storm-and- 
Stress stage are particularly vivid. Ekhof can justly be called the first dramatic 
genius of central Europe. The author demonstrates clearly how Ekhof's tragic- 
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classical stage was influenced by the Neuberin and how he strove to retain a 
sublime and idealized style. His acting denoted the victory of the spirit over the 
body. His voice, his gestures, his very glance possessed symbolic power. 

In contrast to him Schroder, who was blessed with more natural fortune, 
inclined rather to a natural non-stylized manner. With him physique and intellect 
achieved a perfect equilibrium. It was he who produced Shakespeare and Goethe 
(Gétz) on the German stage. The individual characteristics of the above two 
actors are clearly differentiated by the author. 

A particularly fascinating chapter in this book deals with the development of 
the Vienna Burgtheater from an exclusive Court enterprise to a national theater, 
thus achieving the synthesis of courtly popular taste. The author here allows us 
to enjoy an instructive glimpse behind the scenes, including such mundane mat- 
ters as salaries, theatrical discipline, vacation rules, etc. 

No less exciting are the chapters on Iffand in Mannheim and Berlin. Iffand 
proclaimed the freedom of the great actor who, he maintains, is a free agent and 
must not be burdened with petty rules. Therewith he attacked Storm-and-Stress 
exaggerations and remained true to the idealized style though recognizing the 
value of realism. Kindermann shows how Iffland aimed at grand effects and 
elaborate production and how his theater became an important factor in forming 
political and popular taste; e.g., Iffland was the first to disclose the classic world 
of Weimar to the people of Berlin, in addition to which he inaugurated the syste- 
matical introduction of Shakespeare. The three stages, Weimar, Wien, Berlin, 
during which the dreams of the theater were gradually fulfilled, are clearly 
differentiated. 

With Schreyvogel, who has justly been called the most powerful and compe- 
tent playwright the German stage has possessed since Lessing, the Vienna 
Burgtheater reached a climax which it has never been able to surpass. The 
author is particularly at home when discussing both the latter and the Vienna 
Opera. Schreyvogel’s achievement is indeed one of European significance. In him 
Mimus and Logos were perfectly matched. He disliked extempore performance 
and as a producer sought to transfuse the sensual with the symbolic. 

As in the section on Iffland’s interpretation of Tell, Kindermann enters on 
detailed discussions of dramatic presentation, e.g., of Hamlet. Above all he does 
not lose sight of the cultural value of Schreyvogel’s work. For under that great 
playwright and producer the Burgtheater rose to the importance of a world 
theater in which not only their own dramas but those of foreign countries were 
introduced to a German-speaking public, in the form of translations molded to 
indigenous imagery and artistic concepts. Thus the Burgtheater has done much 
to unite the cultural life of many nations. 

This attractive and profusely illustrated book symbolizes not only as regards 
content but as a production a veritable triumph of the spirit over matter while 
its most fascinating feature lies perhaps in the author’s unique power of combin- 
ing the profound knowledge of a scholar with truly human feeling and a most 
vivid power of presentation. 

Avucust Coss 


University of Bristol 
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The Proverb in Goethe. By J. ALAN Prerrer. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University, 1948. Pp. 190. $3.50. 


It is difficult to visualize the vast amount of research involved in the compila- 
tion of Professor Pfeffer’s book The Proverb in Goethe. Even a superficial 
perusal reveals the fact that here a thoroughly trained scholar is giving his best 
to present an exhaustive and authoritative study of the subject. Although the 
proverb in Goethe has long been a subject of general interest, it has hitherto 
received little systematic attention from paroemiologists. Goethe scholars will 
greet this contribution with great satisfaction, and the lover of folklore and the 
homespun wisdom of the folk will welcome this investigation of Goethe’s use of 
the proverb in his prose and poetry. The publication of the work at this time is of 
special significance in view of the 200th anniversary of the birth of the great 
German poet. 

In his investigation, Professor Pfeffer has envisaged the proverb “as human 
experience and reflection distilled in the form of a lucidly phrased, variable 
saying” of broad application and of attestable currency. He, therefore, excludes 
the proverbial phrase, that is, the “sprichwortliche Redensart,” as it is an incom- 
plete proverb, applicable only as regards a specific event or situation. 

The 933 proverbs culled from Goethe’s prose and poetry, from his treatises 
and plays, his diaries and letters, are indexed in dictionary form according to the 
first important word and provided with cross references in the same alphabetical 
order. Fur comparison, approximations are quoted as they appear in German, 
English, Dutch, French, Italian, Latin, or Greek. 

This investigation will facilitate the study of the relation of the proverb to 
the development of Goethe’s style. It suggests problems of psychological and 
lexical nature and inspires an exploration of Goethe’s use of the proverbial refer- 
ence, the so-called “incomplete proverb,” and the “sententious saying.” Professor 
Pfeffer concedes that some proverbs may have eluded his search through more 
than 200 volumes of primary source material, but he deserves high commenda- 
tion for the painstaking thoroughness of his labor. 

C. B. ScHOMAKER 
F. H. Reinscu 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Les Générations Littéraires. By Henri Peyre. Paris: Boivin et Cie., 1948. 
Pp. 266. 


Les Générations Littéraires presents an interesting evaluation of the various 
methods of literary classification and a serious consideration of the phenomena of 
genius. The first few chapters are in defense of literary history and classification 
in general which, inadequate and arbitrary as they may be, are none the less 
indispensable for a true understanding of a work’s significance. Only through a 
knowledge of its origins and affinities can a work be rightly interpreted and 
appraised. Classification, then, there must be; but of what nature? Mr. Peyre 
scornfully dismisses the identification of writers with the ruling sovereign or 
political party, which often exert no influence over the sphere of letters. He 
points to the absurdity of associating Surrealism, for instance, with the era of 
President Doumergue or Existentialism with the era of Marshal Pétain. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the arbitrary division into periods, movements, or schouls, since 
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there may be a wide divergence of opinion as to the connotation of such terms as 
Classicism, Romanticism, Natura‘ism, Symbolism, etc. Aware of this difficulty, 
most literary historians, therefore, encompass these controversial divisions within 
a broader framework of chronology, and the period that they have selected for 
the sake of convenience is that of the century. Writers, then, are tagged as 
belonging to this or that century and further labeled as belonging to this or that 
group within the century. In Mr. Peyre’s judgment this classification by cen- 
turies has become devitalized through long use and is consequently in need of 
critical revision. He proceeds, therefore, at great length to set forth its limita- 
tions and to suggest the return to a very old form of classification—that of divi- 
sion into generations. By citing a number of quotations, Mr. Peyre proves that 
this notion of generations has received considerable attention from critics of 
importance throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Two long chapters are devoted to Mr. Peyre’s classification of eleven genera- 
tions of French, Spanish, Italian, German, and English men of letters and artists 
from 1490 to 1660 and to eighteen generations from 1665 to 1900. A third chapter 
offers a similar grouping of Russian and American writers and artists. 

In the final chapters the author explains the advantages of this method of 
classification, of which one of the most important is, he believes, its full recogni- 
tion of all the complexities and gradations, all the interrelations and progres- 
sions and retrogressions that are often disregarded in the oversimplification of 
other methods. 

The generations in their course do reveal a fairly consistent pattern of action 
and reaction which Mr. Peyre calls their alternate rhythm, but as for the appear- 
ance of genius, its wealth or dearth in a given period, that is as yet an insoluble 
and wholly unpredictable mystery. Why are certain periods, certain countries, 
more favored than others? The author believes that of all the questions con- 
fronting man today, this is one of the most urgent, since even in a democratic age 
the progress of humanity depends upon certain individuals whose superior 
endowment enables them to enrich the lives of their fellowmen. Mr. Peyre does 
not propose to solve the riddle of genius; for genius is not man made. He does, 
however, foresee the eventual possibility of providing an atmosphere conducive 
to its development. The creation of such an environment will be the problem of 
each generation, a problem to which scientists will no doubt accord due con- 
sideration. Mr. Peyre believes that literary critics and historians should be no 
less alert within their province, and so it is to them primarily that he addresses 
this book with the hope of arousing in them an awareness of the problem's 
significance. 

CLoTILDE WILSON 
University of Washington 


Le Philosophe: Texts and Interpretation. Par Herpert DiecKMANN. Saint 
Louis: Washington University Studies, New Series, Language and Litera- 
ture, No. 18, 1948. Pp. 108. 


L’importance de la question traitée dans ce livre est évidente. L’auteur a 
étudié le texte de L’Encyclopédie de Diderot qui constitue ou devrait constituer 
la somme d’une nouvelle maniére de penser dans laquelle le sens de “philosophe” 
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ne signifie plus la relation entre la personne humaine et l’univers mais le rapport 
entre cette personne et la société, acception qui a obligé de mettre le mot pris 
en ce sens entre guillemets. 

Deux chapitres sur trois exposent l'histoire du texte et comparent quatre 
versions de celui-ci. Ils ne décoivent pas le lecteur, 4 notre avis. On peut prob- 
ablement les résumer ainsi: l'article Philosophe, de L’Encyclopédie n’étant pas 
suivi de lettres doit, si l’on s’en rapporte a la clef de cet ouvrage, avoir été écrit 
par Diderot. D’autre part le méme article fait partie d’un recueil de courts 
traités philosophiques intitulé Nouvelles Libertés de penser (1743) que Barbier 
attribue 4 César Dumarsais. A leur tour ces Nouvelles Libertés de penser for- 
mai-at la derniére partie d’un traité déiste publié deux ans plus tard sous le titre 
Examen de la religion. Les deux ouvrages parurent sans nom d’éditeur ni 
d'auteur sauf pour le nom de I’auteur du second, donné comme Saint Evremont 
ce 4 quoi personne n’ajouta foi. Le professeur Dieckmann fournit des arguments 
impressionnants qui donnent tout lieu de croire que ni Diderot ni Dumarsais ne 
sont les auteurs des deux ouvrages et, partant, du Philosophe. Il conclut en disant 
(p. 28) qu’il est impossible d’établir une édition critique du texte parce qu’aucun 
manuscrit véritable du Philosophe ne subsiste; seules nous restent deux copies 
manuscrites des deux recueils en question. 

Il ressort des quatre versions du Philosophe qui sont confrontées que les textes 
de l'article de L’Encyclopédie et ceux de Voltaire soit sous le titre des Lois de 
Minos, soit dans son propre article “Philosophe” de |l’édition Baudoin, sont 
tronqués et édulcorés par rapport 4 “l’original” des Nouvelles Libertés de penser, 
ainsi que le fait ressortir l’auteur. L’esprit anti-religieux et anti-traditionnel est 
beaucoup plus accentué dans cette derniére rédaction. 

Le troisiéme chapitre qui en réalité forme la conclusion appelle, croyons-nous, 
certaines réserves. L’auteur l’a considéré important puisqu’il lui a consacré plus 
du tiers de l’ouvrage et pourtant les idées ne s’en dégagent pas trés clairement. 
De plus il !’a intitulé “Observations on the Significance of Le Philosophe” pro- 
mettent ainsi implicitement au lecteur de placer l’extrait dans le courant 
philosophique. Pourtant le texte n’est guére étudié qu’en fonction de la philos- 
ophie de Descartes. Ensuite le professeur Dieckmann rappelle l’importance his- 
torique de ce texte par la déclaration qui y est contenue, que le nouveau “philos- 
ophe” se régle par la norme sociale au lieu d’offrir une norme 4a la société. 
Malheureusement il oppose cette attitude 4 celle de Descartes, de Spinoza et de 
Leibniz en disant que ceux-ci n’induisaient pas des faits leurs idé<s sur "homme et 
Ihumain. L’auteur en cette occasion restreint le fait a l’ordre des sens prenant 
ainsi 4 son compte la définition sensualiste. 

Tel quel ce livre précise sur un point important notre connaissance de l'histoire 
littéraire. 

Jean Davin 
University of Washington 


Pérez Galdés: Spanish Liberal Crusader. By H. CHonon Berxowrtz. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1948. Pp. 499. $6.00. 


The geographical isolation of Spain is reflected in the scarcity of authentic 
biographical studies of important figures in modern Spanish literature available 
to the vast English-reading public. A valuable contribution to this relatively 
neglected field has been made by the late H. Chonon Berkowitz through his 
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Pérez Galdés: Spanish Liberal Crusader. Through years of study Berkowitz, a 
member of the Spanish department of the University of Wisconsin from 1924 
until his death in 1945, had become an authority on Galdés. This book, following 
a series of articles, is the fruit of experience, travel, and reflection, rich with 
information and rewarding to the reader. 

Benito Pérez Galdés (1843-1920), journalist, historian, novelist, playwright, 
has been called the voice of the Spanish nation. Self-dedicated to establishing for 
Spain a “new national conscience” and not finding in journalism the weapon he 
desired, Galdés set about his task anew with more precise aims: “to revitalize 
and modernize the national Spanish novel and at the same time provide an outlet 
for his desire for action.” The results did not satisfy. “Privately he may have 
realized that the regenerative power of his novels was limited, but this served as 
a further inducement to essay the drama, which he regarded as a superior vehicle 
for the conveyance of a message.” Both in the novel and in drama he reached 
almost the apogee of possible national literary success, yet the close of his life 
found him still unsatisfied. “National salvation and personal solvency were two 
goals with which Galdés was preoccupied simultaneously. . . . Neither was ever 
completely attained. Yet Galdés was not disappointed . . . each day he... . 
dreamed of the morrows with their promise of complete salvation and solvency.” 
The driving forces which inspired Galdés in his struggle are analyzed so care- 
fully that one is made aware of undercurrents almost imperceptible in the brief 
outlines common to histories of literature which have been to date the usual 
source of information. 

It is to be regretted that a biography which will no doubt be the definitive 
study of Galdés for some years should fail to present a completely acceptable 
development of one vital issue, the intricate relations between the Catholic 
Church and Galdés. The question itself is confused, and Berkowitz has not 
reduced the confusion. He speaks of Catholic matters, but his vocabulary indi- 
cates unfamiliarity with Catholic teaching and terminology. For example, on 
pages 72 and 73 he summarizes thus the personal religious traits of Galdés: 
“He is an ardent Catholic, but not of the uncritical practitioner variety.” If 
“ardent” is used in the accepted Catholic sense of fervent, the statement is a 
contradiction of terms: one simply may not be an “ardent Catholic” without 
being of the “practitioner variety,” be it critical or uncritical. Neither would an 
ardent Catholic consider belief in the devil, which is dogmatic, as a ‘ 
element in religion.” Nor would he frown “upon organized public prayer, pre- 
ferring private and intimate communion between the individual and God,” since 
the Church distinctly teaches that man, a social being, must render social worship 
to God. Each item mentioned may well be true insofar as the beliefs of Galddés 
are concerned, but they do not add up to the conclusion given, and hence do not 
give a correct foundation on which to base judgments as to future relations 
between Catholicism and Galdés, one of the major issues of his life and writing. 
Elsewhere it is said that Galdés had a “pure and austere conscience,” yet many 
events in his personal conduct belie the statement. 

Another instance of a too broad generalization may be found in the section on 
the play Electra. Having stated (p. 368) that thirty thousand copies of the play 
were sold in February and March, Berkowitz says of the ban placed on it in May 
by nine listed bishops: “None of these Church heads had any direct knowledge of 
the work they banned .. .” (p. 373). Whether the bishops were right in placing 
the ban is not the question, and one may assume none had seen the play on the 
stage; yet how can it be written so definitely that none had read it? Berkowitz 
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himself accepts reading as a means of direct information when he says (p. 154): 
“José Echegaray’s stage successes impressed him [Galdés] deeply and even 
revived his own dramatic ambitions. He had seen none of Echegaray’s plays, but 
he read them all.” 

To point out a fault is not to disparage the whole. With its carefully worked 
out notes, its treasury of references, a workable index, and a list of all published 
works, the book is eminently useful. Not only Galdés but also his contemporaries 
come alive in this intricate tapestry of a turbulent literary and political Spain. 
It is rewarding reading. The author may say of his own book: “The present 
biography lays claim neither to definitiveness of content nor to infallibility of 
interpretation” (Preface, vi), yet he seems to have caught the warmth of the 
relation between the people and “the great artist who has immortalized them and 
their kin” (p. 459). 

Justine C. RonpEau 
Marylhurst, Oregon 


Chaucer's World. Compiled by Entra Rickert. Edited by Cram C. Otson and 
Martin M. Crow. Illustrations selected by Marcaret Rickert. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xxi + 456. $6.75. 


This book, left unfinished by Edith Rickert at her death in 1938 and completed 
by two of her former students at the University of Chicago, is a collection of 
documents of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries illustrative of the social 
history of the England of this period, particularly the years 1350-1400. It is a 
somewhat subordinate member of a series of three works of Chaucerian scholar- 
ship performed in the 1920’s and '30’s by Edith Rickert and John M. Manly and 
their associates at Chicago, the other two of the triad being The Text of the 
Canterbury Tales, likewise published after her death, and a revision of the 
Chaucer Life-Records not yet printed. Chaucer's World is a kind of by-product 
of the search which Miss Rickert and her fellow workers made in English 
libraries for Chaucer manuscripts and for fresh biographical data; it might be 
subtitled “Edith Rickert’s Scrapbook.” It complements the Life-Records at the 
same time that it illuminates the Canterbury Tales. The book was at first 
intended, at the suggestion of John M. Manly, as a memorial to Miss Rickert. 
The size to which it had grown, together with the number of years of delay in 
publication resulting from wartime shortages, caused the editors to abandon this 
plan. The only vestiges of this design that they have retained—except, of course, 
that the work as a whole constitutes a tribute to her—are a photograph of Edith 
Rickert and a foreword by Margaret Rickert describing her sister’s Chaucerian 
researches. 

This volume is an attempt to represent in source-bcok fashion the everyday 
lives of fourteenth-century Englishmen by using contemporary records. Inasmuch 
as few personal letters of the time have survived, much of the material repro- 
duced here is in the form of wills, deeds, accounts, coroners “rolls” or reports, 
and other court records, though several chronicles of the period such as the two 
chronica of Geoffrey le Baker, the Chronicon of Adam of Usk, and the Chronica 
of John of Reading have been drawn upon. These official or formal documents 
can reflect familiar life only indirectly and at some distance. Something like a 
third of the items come from unpublished manuscripts: A good harvest has been 
gathered from the Plea Rolls of the Court of Common Pleas, several Memoranda 
Rolls and various King’s Remembrancer Accounts, Chancery Gild Certificates 
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and Warrants—all in the Public Record Office, London—from London Letter- 
Books G and H and other records of the City of London at the Guildhall, and 
from four Registers of Wills of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury at Somer- 
set House. Printed sources made use of include The Babees’ Book, the House- 
hold Book of Dame Alice de Bryene, the Works of Froissart, John of Gaunt’s 
Register, Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, Le Ménagier de Paris, H. T. 
Riley’s Memorials of London, and articles in Archaeologia. 

That Miss Rickert had planned the book in some detail is shown by the fact 
that she is the author of a large share of the brief introductions prefixed to occa- 
sional selections and of many of the footnotes. The selections, averaging a page 
or two in length, are organized around the life of a typical or composite Lon- 
doner of the second half of the fourteenth century, an idea suggested to Miss 
Rickert by her English coworker Miss Lilian Redstone. The pieces of the mosaic 
are thus fitted together carefully. The documents are all rendered into modern 
English from the Latin, Old French, or Middle English originals, the last in 
such a way as to preserve the idiom of late Middle English. Some of them, par- 
ticularly among the legal papers, have been shortened and a few summarized. 
Each is dated and given a heading by the editors. Unfamiliar terms are glossed 
in footnotes. The foreword speaks with some justice of the “meager details” 
which make up the picture of medieval life in Chaucer’s time (p. vi), yet the 
uninitiated person will probably be amazed by the number and range of public 
records that have escaped fires, riots, the weather, and careless officials for 
nearly six hundred years. 

The illustrations, a generous number of which are included, have been chosen 
by Miss Margaret Rickert, who rendered a similar service for The Text of the 
Canterbury Tales. Like the textual material, they are taken from contemporary 
sources, chiefly from illuminated manuscripts. The originals, for the most part, 
are to be found in the British Museum, the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York, and the Walters Gallery in Baltimore. 

James Howarp 
University of Texas 


Of Honour. By Rosert AsH ey. Edited with an Introduction and Commentary 
by Vircw B. Hetzer. San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 
1947. Pp. vi + 80. $2.00. 


All students of Elizabethan literature will be grateful to Professor Heltzel 
and to the Huntington Library for the publication of Robert Ashley’s Of Honour, 
hitherto unprinted. Any new document illuminating the Great Age is sure to be 
useful; and this one, on a topic which runs like a golden thread through the 
chief writings of the time, is particularly welcome. The editor, admirably 
equipped to deal with this special topic, is to be congratulated upon the good 
fortune which placed the MS (Ellesmere 1117, Huntington Library) in his 
hands; the Library is equally to be congratulated upon the good taste and attrac- 
tive form displayed in the printing of the book. In all respects this is a felicitous 
piece of book making. 

Access to the author’s,holograph autobiography (Sloane MS 2131, British 
Museum) has enabled the editor to give a fuller and more exact account of 
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Ashley’s activities than is contained in the DNB article, heretofore our chief 
source of information on the subject. The figure that emerges from Professor 
Heltzel’s close study is that of a youthfully precocious but modest and scholarly 
barrister who, save for the unfortunate demise in rapid succession of all his 
influential friends and patrons,* might have attained some eminence in the legal 
and political life of the period—a role for which his education at Oxford (B.A., 
1582; M.A., 1587) and the Middle Temple (New Inn) had fitted him. Failing of 
high position, however, whether through lack of support or through his own 
indifference and unwillingness to push, he is now best remembered as a traveler 
of eager, ranging interests, as a linguist and translator, and as founder, through 
bequest of his own books, of the Middle Temple Library. 

Ashley’s six translations—from French, Spanish, and Italian—are briefly ex- 
amined (pp. 9-13) by Professor Heltzel, who recognizes, but perhaps does not 
sufficiently emphasize, their importance as early English efforts in the compara- 
tive study of foreign cultures. One of them at least, Le Roy’s Interchangeable 
Course or Variety of Things in the Whole World (1594), exercised no incon- 
siderable influence upon the thought of the time. Concerning Of Honour itseli, 
Professor Heltzel says (p. 16) that “Ashley is the first writer in England to 
bring together the best things that had been said on the subject and to integrate 
them by the discipline of reason”—which certainly constitutes for the work a 
sufficient claim upon our attention. The MS, dedicated to Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, is undated. Conjecturally, the editor would place 
it ca. 1596, though a date as late as 1603 is possible. The scope of the little 
treatise or slightly extended essay, apparently Ashley’s only original work, is 
best described in the author’s own words: “my whole scope and dryfte ys, to 
proue against the dull and heavye spirited, and against the abiect and base 
minded, that a moderate desire of Honor ys not only very conuenient, but also 
aboue all other good things (vertue only excepted which it vsually accompa- 
nieth) to be preferred” (p. 24). The analytical discussion which makes up the 
discourse is then divided into seven short chapters embracing the praise, defini- 
tion, and distinctions of the subject. 

It is no derogation to the charm of this small volume that the editor, in his 
Commentary (pp. 73-80), has chosen to illustrate Ashley’s text chiefly from the 
Classics; but it is to be regretted that one so thoroughly versed in the matter 
should not have drawn a little more widely upon the contemporary Continental 
discussions parallel to Ashley’s. 

Joun Leon Lievsay 
University of Tennessee 


Studies in the Literary Backgrounds of English Radicalism. By M. Ray Apams. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall College Studies, Number 5, 1947. Pp. 
viii + 330. $3.75. 


This volume conveniently brings together five essays (on Joel Barlow, Mary 
Hays, Robert Lovell and George Burnett, George Dyer, and Joseph Fawcett 
and Wordsworth’s Solitary) previously published in periodicals. To these are 
added three new essays on “Perdita” Robinson, Sir James Mackintosh, and 
Samuel Parr, a short general introduction, and a bibliography. 


* Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir Christopher and Sir William Hatton, Sir John Puckering, 
Sir Henry Unton, and Sir Thomas Baskerville. 
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Of the reprinted essays it is unnecessary to say anything at this time: they 
are familiar to students of the period, and their value is recognized. Of the three 
new essays, that on Mrs. Robinson might be considered as furthering the original 
scheme in that it presents an interesting, but decidedly minor, literary figure 
whose importance depends mainly on her relation to major figures or major 
movements. The other two essays belong perhaps in a different category; Mack- 
intosh and Parr are of more significant stature, and have claims to full treatment 
in their own right. In fact, it would be difficult to find writers of their magnitude 
in other periods of English literature who have been so thoroughly neglected, 
and one of the greatest services these essays can perform is to call attention to 
the need for more definitive treatments. For within the limits set by Professor 
Adams, there is room only for brief consideration of particular aspects. This is 
especially noticeable in the essay on Parr, a third of which is concerned with a 
comparison of Parr and Johnson as conversationalists and stylists. The Mack- 
intosh essay is more comprehensive, but here again the reader feels the need for 
a closer analysis of a wider range of Mackintosh’s works, since one-third of this 
essay is taken up by an analysis of Vindiciae Gallicae, leaving only twenty pages 
for the rest of the life and works. 

It may well be that Parr and Mackintosh have suffered here not simply from 
restrictions of space, but from a more serious restriction of purpose. The preface 
insists that these are “literary rather than political or social or historical 
studies,” and yet the nature of the material is fundamentally political and social, 
and Professor Adams is throughout applying political and social yardsticks to 
the subjects. The disclaimer in the preface cannot remove the responsibility, and 
indeed the introduction makes an attempt to fit the writers treated into a pattern 
of political thought. The obvious inadequacies of this attempt may explain the 
less damaging inadequacies in the essays themselves. 

Political thought in the eighteenth century is complex. It derives from varied 
sources ; it contains many concepts given varied meanings and varied emphases; 
it is not easily reducible to simple formulas of “liberal” and “reactionary,” with 
a corresponding ascription of simple motives, noble or sinister. Again, the part 
played by Dissent in English political thought is complex. To lump all Dis- 
senters together as Calvinists, or to represent Price and Priestley as standing 
in the same tradition, is to falsify; to say, as Professor Adams does, that “the 
idea that character is the product of circumstance, not the inner expression of 
the individual, and the idea that the independence of the individual mind is 
inviolate [sic] by all external authority, are simply the transposed and exagger- 
ated Calvinistic doctrines of determinism and the absolute autonomy of the 
individual soul,” seems to me nonsense. 

Unfortunately, the introduction includes a good deal of nonsense: that during 
the Middle Ages the general acceptance of the doctrine of total depravity “made 
impossible a hopeful view concerning the future of the human race”; that “the 
modern conception of the improvement of the human lot is the immediate out- 
growth of scientific evolution in its wider implications”; that “the Encyclo- 
paedists and their English disciples believed that, with reason enthroned in the 
individual, we need not bother about the common good, for what one under the 
influence of reason would consider good for one would be good for all.” 

It is perhaps significant that the bibliography includes no works of Helvétius 
or of d’Holbach, although their names occur (without specific references) in the 
text, nor any works either of or on Rousseau, although he is referred to in more 
or less general terms eighteen times; and that there is no mention of such essen- 
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tial works as Anthony Lincoln’s English Dissent, or a comprehensive history of 
political thought like Professor Sabine’s, or even of the Hearnshaw volume, and 
that Burke, about whom a good deal is said, is represented only by the Reflec- 
tions and the Appeal. Yet the bibliography is offered “to provide guidance for a 
complete study of the literary influences of the French Revolution in England.” 
Ford Brown is frequently referred to as “Godwin’s latest biographer,” and 
George Woodcock is ignored. 

The proofreading is very bad; errors both typographical and grammatical are 
abundant, and there is persistent indecision in the spelling of Joseph Priestley’s 
surname. 

F. E. L. Prrestiey 
University of Toronto 


Lord Byron and His Circle: A Calendar of Manuscripts in the University of 
Texas Library. Compiled by Wittis W. Pratt. Austin, Texas, 1947. Pp. 60. 

Byron at Southwell: The Making of a Poet, with New Poems and Letters from 
the Rare Books Collections of The University of Texas. By Wiis W. 
Pratt. Austin, Texas, 1948. Pp. xiv + 145. $3.50. 


These publications will interest all students of Byroniana. The manuscript 
material in the possession of the University of Texas Library as listed in the 
Calendar numbers 293 items, including some 90 original Byron letters, over 30 
manuscript poems or fragments, and letters and documents from various mem- 
bers of the poet’s circle. Much of this material has never been printed, or in the 
case of many of the letters, printed with inaccuracies or omissions. The compila- 
tion is the painstaking work of Professor W. W. Pratt, of the University of 
Texas faculty, who is also the author of the first of a projected series of mono- 
graphs based on this collection of documents. 

In this study, Byron at Southwell, Professor Pratt elaborates the story of 
Byron’s connection with the village where his mother established herself in the 
summer of 1803 and where the son spent his latter Harrow vacations and prac- 
tically the full year, June, 1806-June, 1807, of the break in his Cambridge resi- 
dence. This year, coinciding as it does with Byron’s first ventures into print, 
which culminated in Hours of Idleness, Professor Pratt explores in detail with 
special attention to its significance in Byron’s making as a poet. For this purpose, 
the Texas Collection offers unusual materials, including one of the four surviving 
copies of Byron’s first publication, Fugitive Pieces, a unique copy of its revision 
as Poems on Various Occasions, and the manuscript versions of several poems 
written during this period but not published in either edition and some of them 
now published for the first time. 

In the examination of this material, Professor Pratt attempts to show that 
Byron displayed more of the Don Juan vein in his juvenalia than is generally 
supposed and might have developed into a successful comic writer earlier than 
he did had it not been for the censorious reception of his humor by Southwell 
society. In partial support of this thesis he submits two unpublished poems of the 
winter of 1806, both parodies and both written in gentle mockery of Southwell 
belles: “To Miss H. [Anne Houson] An ancient Virgin who tormented the 
Author to write something on her sweet Self,” and “Prim Mary Anne” [Miss 
Bristoe], who was alleged to have spread the report that Byron had made her 
an offer of marriage. 
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Never intended for publication, these verses, like many others probably, 
appear to have been written for the entertainment of Elizabeth Pigot, Byron’s 
literary confidante at Southwell. In fact, from the new materials available to him, 
Professor Pratt is able to add a number of interesting details to Byron’s rela- 
tionship to his sympathetic friend without challenging the commonly accepted 
view that their companionship was wholly platonic. The Texas Collection pos- 
sesses Byron’s presentation copy to her of Poems on Various Occasions, with 
her penciled notes. Two hitherto unpublished translations from the Anacreontea, 
Odes 34 and 47, bear her endorsement of their authenticity. And most interesting 
perhaps as a new sidelight on their good fellowship is her manuscript poem made 
into an illustrated booklet entitled “The Wonderful History of Lord Byron 
and His Dog,” an amusing parody on Old Mother Hubbard. 

Other new matter to find a place in this monograph is what seems to be 
Byron’s first draft of the preface to Hours of Idleness, containing interesting 
passages deleted in publication, and a number of unpublished letters: two from 
Mrs. Byron to the solicitor Hanson, two from Byron to his first printers, and 
two new letters to William Harness, together with accurately transcribed copies 
of those published by Moore which reveal for the first time the full extent of 
Byron’s “crush” on his young friend of Harrow days. 

All told, the new material here presented, if it overturns no previously held 
concepts of the youthful Byron, does add interesting particulars to one of the 
less noticed chapters of his life. The author has not only retold this part of the 
story with a fullness and detail not to be found elsewhere, but has taken an 
extraordinary amount of pains to record verbal variants and canceled readings in 
Byron’s early publications as revealed by the original sources in the Texas 
Collection. 

Frank H. RIstine 
Hamilton College 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua: Being a History of His Religious Opinions. By Joun 
Henry CarpinaL Newman. Edited with a Preface and Introduction by 
Cuartes Freperick Harrotp. New York, London, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1947. Pp. xxii + 400. $3.50. 


An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. By Jonn Henry Carpinat New- 
MAN. Edited with a Preface and Introduction by CHARLES FrepertcK Har- 
rROLD. New York, London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1947. 
Pp. xxii + 394. $3.50. 


The Idea of a University, Defined and Illustrated. By JouN Henry CarpINnaL 
Newman. Edited with a Preface and Introduction by CHaries FREDERICK 
Harrop. New York, London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1947. Pp. xxxviii + 413. $3.50. 


This new edition of Newman’s works, of which the three titles listed above 
are the first to appear, is to include, in a second group, three volumes of essays 
and sketches, two volumes of sermons, and The Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, while a later group of volumes will be comprised of The Arians of the 
Fourth Century, the two novels, the poems, and other minor works. Printed in 
durable, readable form, the books will meet the needs of both scholars and gen- 
eral readers, replacing the old Longmans edition, the whole stock of which was 
destroyed in the London bombings. 
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Some readers may be disappointed with Professor Harrold’s annotations, and 
these are not at all copious, being limited for the most part to Newman’s original 
footnotes. However, in Harrold’s earlier John Henry Newman: An Expository 
and Critical Study of Newman’s Mind, Thought and Art, this deficiency is 
supplied for rather generously, with systematic reference to the respective vol- 
umes. Moreover, in his prefaces and introductions to the three volumes under 
review, Harrold merely restates, in briefer form, a few of the main points of 
interpretation which he developed more fully in his critical study of Newman's 
mind and thought. In taking up this new edition, students of Newman will find 
it a definite advantage if they are already familiar with Harrold’s earlier work. 

There is a special propriety in bringing out the Apologia and the Grammar in 
conjunction, and, to a lesser degree perhaps, the Jdea as well. All three involve 
Newman’s theory of knowledge and belief. In the Grammar, Newman develops 
his theory of the illative sense, with special insistence on the integrity and mutual 
interdependence of the cognitive faculties wherever “real” assent is to be 
achieved, always emphasizing the wholeness of knowledge and the whole man 
who knows. In the Apologia he is defending not merely the intellectual and 
logical basis of his conversion, but the sincerity of his act of faith insofar as it 
involved his whole personal history. His emphasis on universality in university 
studies is familiar to all readers of the Idea. The three books do fall together 
as a group. Indeed, none can be comprehended without the help of the others. 

In one of the volumes, Harrold seems to expend unnecessary labor on a rather 
obvious point. In his introduction to the Apologia he goes to some.pains to 
explain away the difficulties of those who find the book disappointing as auto- 
biography in the usual sense of the word. Of course, the book is biographical 
only in a very restricted, special sense; every competent reader is aware that the 
biographical aspect is merely an instrument of Newman's real purpose. Harrold’s 
emphasis on the point seems rather gratuitous and unnecessary. On the other 
hand, his analysis of Newman's strategical and rhetorical skill will deserve the 
full respect of all readers, and the addition of various supplementary items, along 
with the two appendices, will provide the special student of Newman with the 
material needed for reconstructing the original serial form of the book and the 
situation out of which it grew. 

The Grammar and the Idea are reproduced here as Newman finally left them, 
except that two chapters—“Elementary Studies, 1846-56,” and “University 
Preaching, 1855”—have been omitted from the Jdea to make room for an appen- 
dix supplying Discourse V from the 1852 edition of The Scope and Nature of 
University Education, entitled “General Knowledge Viewed as One Philosophy,” 
which was discarded in the edition of 1859. For the special student of Newman, 
this discarded chapter will prove of some value; it will help to reveal the earlier 
stages of Newman’s thought on the range of university studies, and particularly 
on the problem of achieving unity and wholeness as a necessary condition of 
liberal knowledge. Because the Jdea is concerned with this question of knowledge 
—of liberal “philosophy”—and because the Grammar is concerned ultimately 
with “real” assent in religious matters, the two books are in a special way com- 
plementary. There is, then, some special propriety about bringing them out 
together, along with the history of Newman's conversion in the Apologia, in this 
first group of volumes to be issued in the new edition. 

Leo L. Warp 
University of Notre Dame 
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